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THE  FOURTH  MONARCHY. 
BABYLONIA. 


CHAPTER  VJ, 


MANSERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 


"  Oirdcd  wii.li  girdles  ii]on  their  luins,  cscccdini  in  dyed  attire  upon  tbeir 
hauls,  nil  of  thorn  princes  to  look  lo,  nflcr  tho  irauiii'r  nf  liii;  Ljinloni.un 
of  Cbsldea,  the  land  of  tbsir  n.tivity."— ICzrnt.  xxlii.  15. 

The  maimers  mid  customs  of  the  Babylonians,  though  not 
udmitting  of  that  copious  illustration  from  ancient  monuments 
which  was  found  possible  in  tho  case  of  Assyria,  are  yet  suffi- 
ciently known  to  us,  cither  Irani  tlic  extimt  remains  or  from  the 
accounts  of  ancient  writers  of  authority,  to  furnish  materials  for 
a  short  chapter.  Herodotus,  Straho,  Diodorus,  and  Nicohis  of 
Damascus,  present  us  with  many  interesting  traits  of  this 
somewhat  singular  p'.'upk' :  tho  sacred  writers  contemporary 
with  the  acme  of  the  nation  add  numerous  touches ;  while  the 
remains,  though  scanty,  pot  distinctly  and  vividly  before  our 
eyes  a  certain  number  of  curious  details. 

Herodotus  describes  with  soma  elaboration  the  costume  of 
tho  Babylonians  in  his  day.    He  tells  us  that  they  woro  u  long 


>pe  of 


»il< 


gown  or 


hl.oes  like  those  of  the  Haitians.'  Tl 


grow  long,  but  confined  it  by  a  head-be 
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they  always  parried  a  walk  in  "-slick  with  a  carving  of  some 
kind  oti  Iho  handle.  This  portraiture,  it  is  probable,  applies 
to  the  richer  inhabitants  of  1he  capital,  and  represents  the 
Babylonian  gentleman  of  the  fifth  century  before  our  era,  as  he 
made  his  appearance  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis. 

The  cylinders  seem  to  show  that  the  ordinary  Babylonian 
dross  was  less  complicated.  The  wor- 
shipper who  brings  mi  offering  to  a  god 
is  frequently  represented  with  a  bare 
head,  and  wears  apparently  hut  one  gar- 
ment, a  tunic  generally  ornamented 
with  a  diagonal  fringe,  and  reaching 
from  the  shoulder  to  a  little  above  the 
knee.  The  tunic  is  confined  round  the 
,  waist  by  a  belt.  Richer  worshippers, 
who  commonly  present  a  goat,  hare  a 
fillet  or  head-hand,  not  a  turban,  round 
the  head.  They  wear  generally  the 
same  sort  of  tunic  as  the  others;  but 
over  it  they  have  a  long  rube,  shaped 
like  a  modern  dressing-gown,  except 
that  it  has  no  sleeves,  and  does  not 
cover  the  right  slioulder.  In  a  few 
instances  only  wo  see  underneath  this 
open  gown  a  long  inner  dress  or  robe, 
such  as  that  described  by  Herodotus. 
A  capo  or  tippet  of  the  kind  which  he 
s  by  a  god. 


but 


of  a 


(hereafter  to  he  gi 
nilar  garment 


s  believed,  in  any 

-shippers,  is  seen 
in) 1  of  hunters 
■  by  the  n 


probably  a  slave— w  ho  accompanies  the  dog,  supposed  to  repre- 


i'nlc&B  ihr  fipnrr  reptcufad  ■bore  ( 
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reason  to  believe  that  such  a  tunic  formed 
the  ordinary  costume  of  the  common 
people,  as  it  does  at  present  of  the  com- 
mon Arab  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It 
left  the  arms  and  right  shoulder  bare, 
covering  only  the  left.  Below  the  belt  it 
was  not  made  like  a  frock,  but  lujiped 
over  in  front,  being  in  fact  not  so  much  n 
a  garment  as  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped 
round  the  body.  Occasionally  it  is  represented  as  patterned  ; 1 
but  this  is  somewhat  unusual. 


Bobjlonl«n 


In  lieu  of  the  long  robe  reaching  to  the  feet,  which  s. 
to  have  been  the  ordinary  costume  of  the 
higher  classes,  we  observe  sometimes  a 
shorter,  but  still  a  similar  garment — a  sort 
of  coat  without  sleeves  fringed  down  both 
sides,  and  reaching  ouly  a  little  below  the 
knee."  The  worshippers  who  wear  this  robe 
have  in  most  cases  the  head  adorned  with  a  Pattcme.1  in 
fillet  (see  overleaf). 


'  Thli  cylinder  l>  renmenieii  In  full 

hy  Mr.  IjlJ-nrd  (.Vintrrii  and  JMn/laa,  f. 
53S).     Other  eiamjjlej  of  Ihe  simple 
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Chap.  VI. 


A  any  trace  of  boots  or  shoes  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  Baby  Ion  inns.  A  shoe  pat- 
terned with  a  sort  of  check  work  wan 
worn  by  the  king  ;  *  and  soldiers  seem  to 
hare  worn  a  low  boot  io  their  expe- 
ditions." But  with  rare  excepiions  the 
Babylonians  are  represented  with  bare 
id  if  they 


the  I 


of 


Herodotus,  wc  may  conjecture  that  thiry 
had  adopted  the  practice  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Merles  and  Persians."  A 
BrtykmUn  w™rin!;  n  .hurt  low  boot,  laced  io  front,  was  worn  by  the 
opon  com.  ohiefs  of  tho  Susiariiarjs.     I'erhaps  the 

"  peculiar  shoe  "  of  the  Babylonians 15  was 


Tho  girdle  was  an  essential  feature  of 
Babylonian  costume,"  Common  to  high 
and  low,  to  the  king  and  to  the  peasant. 
It  was  a  brniid  bi;lt,  probably  of  leather, 
and  encircled  the  waist  rather  high  up. 
The  warrior  carried  bis  daggers  in  it;  to 

of  keeping  in  place  tho  cloth  which  he 
wore  round  Ids  body.  According  to  He- 
rodotus," it  was  also  univnai  in  luibylmiia 
to  carry  a  seal  and  a  walking-stick. 

Special  cn.«t  limes,  diitio-ine;  e.iiisidcriibly 
from   those    hitherto  described,  distin- 
a  guisbed  tlio  king  and  the  priests.  The 

down  to  the  ankles,  elaborately  patterned 


«  Bored,  i.  Its.  TwOvm  htxip"'- 


belts,  which,  perhaps  supported  his  qu 
was,  like  the  under  one,  richly  adorned  w 


arkable.  It  w 
slight  tender 


below  was  patterned  with  rosettes,  sacred  trees,  and  mytho- 
logical figures.  From  the  centre  of  the  crown  there  rose  above 
the  feathers  a  projection  resembling  in  tome  degree  the  pro- 
jection which  distinguishes  the  tiara  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  but 
vouuded,  aud  uot  squared,  at  top.  This  head-dress,  which  has 
a  heavy  appearance,  was  worn  low  on  the  brow,  and  covered 
nearly  all  the  back  of  the  head.  It.  can  scarcely  have  been  com- 
posed of  a  heavier  material  than  cloth  or  felt.  Probably  it  was 
brilliantly  coloured.' 

The  monarch  wore  bracelets,  but  (apparently)  neither  neck- 
laces '  nor  earrings.  These  last  are  assigned  by  Nicolas  of 
Damascus  to  a  Hj  by  Ionian  governor;4  and  they  were  bo  com- 
monly need  by  the  Assyrians,  tltat  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
them  unknown  to  their  kindred  aud  neighbours.    The  IJaby- 


(fiunni,  mi.  i.  n  4»li.) 

*  A  Duklue  Li  worn  tsy  tbo  king 
represented  on  tlic  Sir  1-Zolun  tablet 
(luTra,  ]..  71.  bur  In-  is  tliuitjjlit  to  be 
ii,.  '  It"-  l'inl.-0.i;U:i-,iri  1 1 iminrc tu 

*  Fr.  10.  Set  thu  tr.'j":  Hi,!.  Or. 
vol,  Hi  p.  3G0. 
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Ciur.  VI. 


Ionian  monuments,  however,  contain  no  traces  of  earrings  as 
worn  by  men,  and  only  a  few  doubtful  ones  of  collars  or  neck- 
laces ; '  whence  we  may  at  any  rate  conclude  that  neither  wen' 
worn  at  all  generally.  The  bracelet*  which  encircle  the  royal 
wrisl,  resemble  the  most  common  bracelet  of  the  Asnvriiiiis." 
consisting  of  a  plain  Imnd,  probably  of  metal,  with  a  rosette  in 
the  centre. 

The  dress  of  the  priests  was  a  long  robe  or  gown,  flounced 
and  striped,  over  which  they  seem  to  have  worn  an  open  jacket 


of  a 


nilar  chat 


A  long 


behind  down  their  backs'  They 
elaborate  crown  or  mitre,  which  is  assigi 
the  gods."  In  lieu  of  this  mitre,  we  tin 
rarely,  a  horned  cap ;  and,  in  one  or  two 
a  different  kind."  In  all  saerilicial  anil 
priests  Beem  to  have  worn  their  heads  cove 


or  ribbon  depended  from 
rried  on  their  heads  an 
.ssigncd  also  to  many  of 
s  find  sometimes,  though 


a  of 
3  the 


*  This  Kftrf  is  only 


resented  on  tlic  head  nf  the  pi 
Su-l-ll.,!,.,!.  [,i!,k:1.  (S-  nvM 
1  Sec  Ujird,  I'l.  Msvii.  fig.  7. 
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earlier  date,  wo  find  in  Seri 
and  defensive,  assigned  tliei 
able  difference  between  the 
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Jivroldhis.  Tin;  Creek  historian  says  nothing  of  the  use  of 
hows  by  the  Chftldmms ;  whilo  in  Scripture  the  bow  appears 
as  their  favourite  "capon,  that  which  principally  renders  theni 
lonnidiilili'."  The  monuments  are  on  thin  point  thoroughly  in 
accordance  with  Scripture.  The  Babylouian  king  already  re- 
presented carries  a  htm  and  two  arrows."  The  solilier  conduct- 
ing captives  has  a  bow,  an  arrow,  and  11  quiver."  A  monument 
of  an  earlier  date,"  which  is  perhaps  rather  Proto-Uliald;c;iii 
than  pure  Babylonian,  vet  which  has  eertaiu  Babylonian  cha- 
racteristics, makes  the  arms  of  a  kiug  a  bow  and  arrow,  a  club  (?), 
and  a  dagger.  In  the  marsh  fights  of  the  Assyrians,  where  their 
enemies  are  probably  Clialdicaus  of  the  low  country,  the  bow  is 
the  sole  weapon  which  we  see  in  use." 

The  Babylonian  bow  nearly  resembles  the  ordinary  curved 


B.bjloni.i-  bo-. 

bow*  of  the  Assyrians."  It  has  a  knob  at  either  extremity,  over 
which  the  string  passes,  and  is  thicker  towards  the  middle  than 
attue  two  ends,  the  bend  is  slight,  the  length  w lien  strung  less 
than  four  feet.  The  length  of  the  arrow  is  about  three  feet.  It 
is  carefully  notched  and  feathered,  and  has  a  barbed  [mini. 
The  quiver,  as  represented  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  has 
nothing  remarkable  about  it ;  but  the  single  us  taut  Babylonian 
Vi-prcsHii^iitiiiii makes  it.  U-niiiiiu'c  ciiriinisly  with  a  large  orna- 
ment resembling  a  spear-hend.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  object 
nf  Ibis  ii|>|:f.-ndHgf,  which  must  have  lerined  no  inconsiderable 
addition  to  the  weight  ofthe  quiver. 

Babylonian  'hig^ers  Mere  short,  and  shaped  like  the  Assyrian  : 
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I, ill  their  ha'idb-s  »fri'  h'-s  eb'g.iut  nml  Ut*  I'liilmrntt-K  on.i- 

meoted.11  TIipv  were  worn  in  tho  girdle  (ns 
they  ate  at  dm  present  day  in  all  eastern  cuun- 
tries)  either  in  |       or  singly. 

Other  weapons  of  the  Ualiylonians,  which 
we  may  bo  sure  they  used  in  war,  though  tho 
monument*  do  not  furnish  nny  proof  of  the 
fact,  uvro  the  spear  anil  the  hill  i>r  axe.  Thi'su 
weapons  ore  cxtiiiiiiul  in  inmliiuution  upon  oho 
of  the  most  curious  of  the  cylinders,  where  a 
lion  is  disturbed  in  his  meal  off  an  ox  by  two 
rustic*,  one  of  whom  attacks  him  in  front  with 
a  spear,  while  tho  other  Beizes  his  luil  and 
assails  him  in  the  rear  with  an  axe.  With 
the  axo  hero  represented  may  be  coiupnred  k 
another,    which    is  found  on  a  elay    tablet  brought  from 


Sinkaro,and  supposed  to  belong  to  the  early  Chnldn;an  period,5 
The  Sinkarn  nxe  has  a  simple  square  blade ; 
the  axe  upon  the  cylinder  has  a  blade  with  long 
curved  sides  and  a  curved  edge ;  while,  to 
balance  the  freight  of  the  blade,  it  has  on  the 
lower  side  throe  sharp  spikes.  Tho  difference 
between  the  two  implements  murks  the  advance 
of  mechanical  art  in  the  country  between  the  A  c,  w  d 
time  of  (lie  lirst  anil  that  (if  (lie  iouvth  monarchy.  '     linini  :m. 


»  Scr  vol  i.  p.  46ft  I  p.  25S.  The  tablet  is  in  tie  Biitieh 

"  S»  LuClus,  (.Vi.i.i/ff.i  .in.;  iuiwmi,  I  HiiKum. 
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Babylonian  orniies  seem  to  have  been  composed,  like  Assy- 
rian,1 of  tlirei:  elements — infantry,  cavalry,  and  chariots.  Of 
the  chariots  we  appear  to  liave  one  or  two  representations  upon 
the  cylinders,3  but  they  are  too  rudely  carved  to  be  of  much 
value.  It  is  nut  likely  that  the  chariots  differed  much  either  in 
shape  or  equipment  from  the  Assyrian,  unless  they  were,  like 
those  of  Sari  an  a,1  ordinarily  drawn  bv  mules.  A  peculiar  car, 
four-wheeled  and  drawn  by  four  horses,  with  an  elevated  pint- 
form  in  front  and  a  seat  be- 
hind for  tho  driver,  which 
the  cylinders  occasionally 
exhibit,*  is  probably  not  a 
war-chariot,  but  a  sacred 
vehicle,  like  the  tensa  or 
Iheiisa  of  the  Romans." 
The  Prophet  Habakkuk 
vidently  considered  the 
cavalry  of  the  Babylonians 
to  be  their  most  formidable 
"  They  are  terrible 
and  dreadful."  he  said ; 
"  from  them  shall  proceed 
judgment  and  captivity ;  their  horses  also  are  swifter  than  the 
leopards  and  are  more  iieree  than  the  evening  wolves ;  and  their 
horsemen  shall  spread  themselves,  and  their  horsemen  shall 
come  from  far  ;  they  shall  fly,  as  tin-  e;i»U;  tliat  haslet h  to  eat."0 
Similurlv  Kzi'liici  sjmke  of  tin'  "  (Le-iriilile  yoiiii^  lucn,  i-npturns 
and  rulers,  great  lords  and  renowned ;  all  of  them  riding  upon 
hones."1  Jeremiah  couples  tho  horses  with  the  chariots,  as  if 
he  doubted  whether  the  chariot  force  or  the  cuvalry  were  tho 
more  to  he  dreaded.  "  Behold,  he  shall  come  uj>  as  clouds,  anil 
his  thai  iota  shall  be  as  a  whirlwind  ;  his  horses  are  swifter  than 
eagles.    Woe  unto  us  1  for  we  are  spoiled."8    In  the  army  of 


Enbjlouinr.  four-lionc  chariot. 


tout,  ^iidfcriM'l'L  xlv. 
■  Cdllmon,  tylindm,  PL  i.  flg.  G : 
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Xerxes  the  Babylonians  seem  to  have  served  only  on  foot,' 
which  would  imply  tliat  they  were  not  considered  in  that  king's 
time  to  furnish  such  good  cavalry  ns  the  Pf  rsiiins,  Mrdcs,  Cis- 
sians,  Indiana,  and  others,  who  sent  contingents  of  horse. 
Darius,  however,  in  the  Behistun  inscription,  speaks  of  Babylo- 
nian horsemen ; 1D  and  the  armies  which  overran  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt  seem  to  have  consisted  mainly  of  horse." 

The  Babylonian  armies,  like  the  Persian,  were  vast  hosts, 
poorly  disciplined,  composed  not  only  of  native  troops,  but  of 
contingents  from  the  subject  nations,  Cinians,  Elamites,  Kim  bites, 
Assyrians,  and  others.11  They  marched  with  vast  noiso  and 
tumult,"  spreading  themselves  far  and  wide  over  the  country 
which  they  were  invading,"  plundering  and  destroying  on  all 
sides.  ]f  their  enemy  would  consent  to  a  pitched  buttle,  they 
were  glad  to  engage  with  him  ;  but,  more  usually,  their  con- 
tests resolved  themselves  into  a  succession  of  sieges,  the  bulk 
of  the  population  attacked  retreating  to  their  strongholds,  and 
offering  behind  walls  a  more  or  less  proiructi-d  rcsistaiie-.'.  Tiie 
weaker  towns  were  assaulted  with  battering-rams  ;!i  against  the 
stronger,  mounds  were  raised,"  reaching  nearly  to  the  top  of 
the  walls,  which  were  then  easily  scaled  or  broken  down.  A 
determined  persistence  in  sieges  seems  to  have  characterised  this 
people,  who  did  not  take  Jerusalem  till  the  third,"  nor  Tyre  till 
the  fourteenth  year.18 

In  expeditions  it  sometimes  happened  that  a  question  arose 
as  to  the  people  or  country  next  to  be  attacked.  In  such  cases 
it  appears  that  recourse  was  hud  to  divination,  and  the  omens 
which  were  obtained  decided  whither  the  next  effort  of  the 
invader  should  be  directed.18     Priests  doubtless  accompanied 


■  '  l.iilf.  vltil'-nl:!:-  tiv  11, l'  A  [iuu-. 

™  J  Stalk.  I.  10;  Jer.  tl  6:  mil. 
;  mill  4;  Ezrk.  Iv.  -2;  >ii.  '2-2 ; 

rl.  8. 

"  a  K.  xx..  1-S:  Jar.  Ut.  4-f. 
'■  3w\fo..b.t..l«<<.  i.  II,  5  2. 
"  Kick.  Hi.  SI,  '2-2.     "t,„  kir>tr 
of  Babylon  annul  ul  ihp  jinrtine  nf  (hp 
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tin1  expeditions  to  superintend  the  sacrifices  and  interpret  them 

Ac™ riling  to  Diodonts,10  (be  priests  in  Babylonia  wen*,  a  caste, 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  native  (Unties  and  the  pursuits  of 
philosophy,  and  held  in  high  honour  by  the  people.  It  was 
their  business  to  guard  the  temples  and  servo  nt  the  altars  of 
this  gods,  to  explain  dreams  and  prodigies,  to  understand  omens, 
to  read  the  warnings  of  the  stars,  and  to  instruct  men  how  to 

luiewlidge  which  had  come  down  from  father  to  son,  and  which 
none  thought  of  questioning.  The  laity  looked  up  to  them  as 
tin:  sole  possessors  of  a  recondite  wi-dom  of  the  last  importance 
to  humanity. 

With  theso  statements  of  the  lively  but  inaccurate  Sicilian 
those  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  are  very  fairly,  if  not  entirely,  in 
accordance.  A  class  of  "  wise  men"  is  described  as  existing  at 
Babylon,11  foremost  among  whom  are  the  Chuhheaiis;"*1  they 
have  a  special  "  lenrning,"'-J  and  as  (it  would  seem)  a  s;  eciid 
"  tongue  :'':*  their  business  is  to  expound  dreams  and  prodigies 
they  are  in  high  favour  with  the  monarch,  and  are  often  con- 
sulted by  him.  This  body  of  '•  wise  men  "  is  subdivided  into 
four  classes—"  Clmldamns,  magicians,  astrologers,  and  sooth- 
sayers"— a  subdivision  which  seems  lo  be  based  upon  ilillerence 
of  occupation."  It  is  not  distinctly  stated  that  they  are  priests ; 
nor  does  it  seem  that  they  were  a  caste  ;  for  Jens  are  enrolled 
among  their  number,'1"  and  Daniel  himself  is  made  chief  of  the 
entire  body.-'    But  they  form  a  very  distinct  order,  and  eonsti- 

iipp  divination:   he  mndc  his  nrrom         »  Dr.  Piikv  hni  iuaWullj  «hown, 

l*ri^lil .  hi;  njiiMlltiit    -ill)    iiiuija-s,    hn  n^nin.l  I.ni|v[0ir.  III. Li   in   I J 11  ■  I  i  <-1  t'.mr 

lmk.il   in   tli.'   liver.     At    lii-  riehi  iHiuiir   rlnws   of  "wine  liu'n'"  are 

liallil  wo>  lilt  iliviaatum  Sir  JltiishIitii,"  iii.'ii  r  Inmil.      (  /.  r.  ■  I  •ires   ■  ii-n.irl, 

liO.  417-4S1.)    Thwc  lire  the    C.mliui  ur 

■'        llint.  Sir.  ii.  211-31.  ClLiilibiiiiii.  tli,-  ,i'..  ,„.,',,-,.,  „ri.::„:i:i.Tni 

"  Dni.il.  12,  14,  It,  27,  48;  ii.  A,  (..imp:,,-,.  5|C'J  ■■  uiilicln  -;.  tlit-  i.w- 

«  Tl.e  CI.Bld.™iiS  an-lh^r-  k    "  I      1       I   I  "  I 

iit  il  <■■  l-.-lvllJ«.i.  ...  4-11).  ,ln.  V1  ,-,.„.  ,„.  tl,llycIS,'>  V 

"  "»»■  IWd-  "  Don  i,  4,  20. 

".  Dan.  1.  17:  11.2-11;  iv.  Ii,  7 :  V.  »  Ih,  U, «;  i,.9;  ».  ii. 
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who. 


Ho  giv, 


i  of  several  Chaldieans  whom  the  Greek  mathematician-, 
were  in  the  habit  of  quoting.  Among  them  is  u  Scleucus,  who 
by  his  Qttine  should  be  a  Greek. 

From  these  various  authorities  wo  may  assume  that  there 
was  in  Babylon,  as  in  Egypt,  and  in  later  Persia,  a  distinct 
priest  class,  which  enjoyed  high  consideration.  It  was  not, 
Priests  may  have  generally  brought 
ccupntion  ;  but  other  persons,  even 
j,  then  a  fortiori  natives),  could  be 
enrolled  in  the  order,  and  attain  its  LL'husl  jirivih'^.'s.'  It  was 
at  (hick  a  sacerdotal  and  a  learned  hndv.  It.  had  a  literature, 
written  in  a  peculiar  language,  which  its  members  were  bound 
to  study.  This  laiii;Uiii;e  and  this  literature  were  probably  ix 
hiL'tipy  from  the  old  times  of  the  first  (Turano-Gushite)  king- 
dom, since  even  in  Assyria  it  is  found  that  the  literature  was 
in  the  main  Turanian,  down  to  the  very  close  of  the  empire.1 
Astronomy,  astrology,  and  mythology  were  no  doubt  the  chief 
subjects  which  the  priests  studied;   but  history,  clirmmiugv. 


strictly  speaking,  a  a 
up  their  sons  to  th 
foreigners  (and  if  foreigne 
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pram  mar,  kw,  and  natural  science  most  likoly  occupied  sum.? 
part  of  their  attention.3  Conducting  everywhere  tin'  win-ship  (if 
the  gods,  they  were  of  course  scattered  far  and  wide  through 
the  country ;  but  they  had  certain  special  seats  of  learning, 
corii'sjioiirlini;  perhaps  in  some  sort  to  our  universities,  the  most 
famous  of  which  were  Erech  or  Orchoc  (Wnrka),  and  Bor- 
sippa,'  the  town  represented  by  the  modern  Birs-i-Nimrud. 
They  were  diligent  students,  not.  wanting  in  ingenuity,  and  not 
content  merely  to  hand  down  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors. 
Schools  arose  among  them ;  and  a  boldness  of  speculation  de- 
veloped itself  akin  to  that  which  we  find  among  the  (ireeks. 
Astronomy,  in  particulur,  was  cultivated  with  u  good  deal  of 
siiecess ;  and  stores  were  accumulated  of  which  (he  Greeks  in 
later  times  understood  and  acknowledged  the  value. 

In  social  position  (lie  priest  class  stood  high.  They  had 
access  (o  the  monarch ;  *  they  were  feared  and  respected  by  the 
people;  the  offerings  of  the  faithful  made  them  wealthy;  their 
position  as  interpreters  of  the  divine  will  secured  them  influ- 
ence. Being  regarded  as  capable  of  civil  employment,  they 
li ati! rally  enough  obtained  frequently  important  ullices,6  which 
added  to  their  wealth  and  consideration. 

i  Tho  mass  of  tho  people  in  Babylonia  were  employed  in  the 
two  pursuits  of  commerce  and  agriculture.  The  commerce  was 
both  foreign  and  domestic.  Great  numbers  of  the  Babylonians 
were  engaged  in  tile  manufacture  of  those  textile  fabrics,  par- 
ticularly carpets  and  muslins,1  which  Babylonia  produced  not 
only  for  her  own  use,  but  also  for  the  consumption  of  foreign 
conn  tries.  Many  more  must  have  been  employed  as  lapidaries 
in  the  execution  of  those  delicate  engravings  on  hard  stone, 
wherewith  the  seal,  which  every  Babylonian  carried,8  was  as  a 


1  The  talilfl  literature  in  tile  early 
Turanian  tongiu;  is  believed  to  embrace 
all  thwaaubjecla. 

'  8trab.  1.  «.  c    "Eon  5i  nl  tSw 

yip  'OfXtni  Ttrt,  ipoooTop.iofrn, 
xoi  BopiTiairT/wJ. 

•  Dao.  i.  L't> ;  ii.  2:  iv.T;  kc. 

•  Iknnus  tgetkt  oT  tin  "  dltf  of  the 
Chaldirane  "  (rbr  fUkTirror)  n  kcepine; 


Ihp  kingdom  for  NYbiichndneazar during 
the  intrrral  bci«ren  bis  fa lli.-rn  death 
and  hi.  oitn  arrival  at  Dlbjlon.  He 
mint  b(T>  lm  a  Kirt  of  Regent 
of  the  Umpire.  Daniel  held  not  only 
hiCh  ecclesiastical  but  olio  high  civil 
offlco  (Dan.  ii,  48). 

;  Supra,  mi.  ii  p.  570, 

■  Herod,  i.  19S. 
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matter  of  course  udonied.  Tin.!  ordinary  trades  end  handicraft 
practised  in  the  East  no  doubt  flourished  in  the  country.  A 
brisk  import  and  export  trade  was  constantly  kept  up,  and  pro- 
moted a  healthful  activity  throughout  the  entire  body  politic. 
Babylonia  is  called  "  a  land  of  traflii 
"  a  city  of  merchants." 8  Isaiah  says 
Chaliheans"  was  "in  their  ships.""  ! 
that  from  very  early  times  tho  people  of 
borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf  were  addictei 
and  navigated  the  gulf  freely,  if  they  dii 
tho  open  ocean."  And  jEschylus  is  a  wi 
character  still  attached  to  the  people  a' 
tho  Persians;  for  he  calls  the  Babylo 
Xerxes  "  navigators  of  ships." 11 

The  Babylonian  import  trade,  so  far  a; 
themselves,  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  direc 
India.  From  Arabia  they  must  have 
cease  which  they  used  largely  in  their  1 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  they  appear  to 
cotton,  and  wood  for  walking-sticks ; 11  fro 
dogs"  and  several  kinds  of  gems.15  If  v 
they  had  a  colony  called  Gerrha.  roost  favourably  situated  on 
the  Arabian  const  of  the  gulf,  which  was  a  <rreat  emporium,  and 
n  inducted  ""t  tmly  the  trade  between  lialn'tonia  mid  (lie  re^imis 
to  the  south,  but  also  that  which  passed  through  Babylonia  into 
the  more  northern  districts."    The  products  of  the  various 


v  Ezekiel.  and  Babyl 
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countries  of  Western  Asia  flowed  into  Babylonia  down  the 
courses  of  the  rivers.  From  Armenia,  or  rather  Upper  Meso- 
potamia, came  wine,11  gems,  ornery,  and  perhaps  stone  for 
building '.  "  from  I'heenieia,  by  way  of  Palmyra  and  Tliii  ji-ui-ii^, 
enTiie  tin,2''  perhaps  ei>|'[>:-;-.  probably  n.iisioal  i nst riniieets.-'1  ami 
other  objeets  of  luxury ;  from  Media  and  the  reunifies  towards 
the  Cii-t  "  eame  iiiio  wool,  lapis-laniili,  perl  nips  silk,  n:nl  iiroUiblv 
gold  and  ivory.  But  these  imports  seem  to  have  been  brought 
to  Babylonia  by  foreign  men  rhinitis  rather  than  imported  by  the 
exertions  of  native  trailers.  The  Armenians,  the  l'licenieiaiis, 
and  perhaps  the  Greeks,23  used  for  the  conveyance  of  their 
goods  tli-.'  route  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Assyrians,  die  Piircta- 
eeni,  and  the  Modes  probably  tloated  theirs  down  the  Tigris  mid 
its  tributaries.5* 

A  large — probably  the  largest— portion  of  the  people  must 
have  been  engaged  ill  the  occupations  of  agriculture.  Baby- 
lonia was,  before  all  things,  a  grain-producing  country— noted 
for  a  fertility  unexampled  elsewhere,  and  to  modems  almost 
iueredible.  The  soil  was  a  deep  and  rich  alluvium,31  and  was 
cultivated  with  the  utmost  care.  It  grew  chiefly  wheat,  bailey, 
millet,  and  sesame.2"  which  all  flourished  with  wonderful  luxuri- 
ance. By  a  skilful  management  of  the  natural  water  supply, 
the  indispensable  fluid  was  utilised  to  the  utmost,  and  con- 
veyed to  every  part  of  the  country.1"     Date-groves  spread 
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widely  over  the  land,"  irnil  produced  abundance  of  an  excellent 
fruit.™ 

For  the  cultivation  of  the  dale  nothing  was  needed  but  a 
proper  water  supply,  ami  a  little  attention  at  the  time  of  fructi- 
fication. The  niuli!  ami  female  palm  are  distinct  trees,  and  the 
female  cannot  produce  fruit  unless  the  pollen  from  the  male 
conies  in  contact,  with  its  blossouis.  If  the  male  and  the  female 
tree?  are  grown  in  proper  proximity,  natural  causes  will  always 
produce  a  certain  amount  of  impregnation.  But  to  obtain  a 
good  crop,  art  may  be  serviceably  applied.  According  to 
Herodotus,  the  Babylonians  "ere  accustomed  to  tie  the  branches 
of  the  male  to  thusc  of  the  female  palm,1  This  was  doubtless 
done  at  the  blossoming  time,  when  it  would  have  the  effect  he 
mentions,  preventing  the  fruit  of  the  female,  or  date-producing 
palms,  from  falling  off. 

The  date  palm  was  multiplied  in  Babylonia  by  artificial 
means.  It  »as  commonly  grown  from  seed,  several  stones 
being  planted  together  for  greater  security;3  but  occasionally 
it  was  raised  from  suckers  or  cuttings.3  It  was  important  to 
plant  the  seeds  and  cuttings  in  a  sandy  soil ;  and  if  nature  bail 
not  sufficiently  impregnated  the  ground  with  saline  particles, 
salt  had  to  be  applied  urtilieially  to  the  soil  around  as  a  dressing. 

The  young  plants  needed  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Plentifal 

watering  was  required;  and  I  mis]  (utii  in  whs  desirable  at 
the  end  of  both  the  first  and  second  year.  The  Babylonians 
are  said  to  hove  transplanted  their  young  trees  in  the  height 
of  summer  ;  other  nations  preferred  the  spring  time.* 

For  the  cultivation  of  grain  the  Babylonians  broke  up  their 
land  with  the  plough ;  to  draw  which  they  seem  to  have  em- 
ployed two  oxen,  placed  one  before  the  other,  in  the  mode  still 
common  iu  many  parts  of  England.     The  plough  had  two 


vol.  HI. 
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bundles,  wliicli  tin-  jiluD^liriiiin  <;uidi.'il  nitli  bis  two  Iiands.  It 
was  apparently  of  simu'wliat  slfjrlit  ciiustnictioii.  Tlie  tail  rose 
from  tlie  lower  part  of  one  of  (lie  handles,  ilud  was  of  unusual 
length.1 


use,3    the  poorer  class,  it  is  probable, 
almost  entirely  subsisted.  Palm-wine,* 
Milking  ihcccat,  from  a  tho  fermented  sap  of  the  tree,  was  an 
cylinder,  esteemed,  but  no  doubt  only  an  occasional 

beverage.  It  was  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  opt  to  leave  a 
beailnclie  behind  it.10  Pueh  vegetables  us  gourds,  melons,  and 
cm umbers,  must  have  been  cheap,  and  may  have  entered  into 
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tlie  ilii.t  of  the  common  people.  They  were  also  probably  tlie 
consumers  of  the  "  piekled  bats,"  which  (jiccording  to  St  mini) 
Here  eaten  by  the  Babylonians." 

In  tilt!  marshy  regions  nf  the  snath  there  npiv  certain  tribes 

whljse  Si.il f.  or  iljiv  lute  nhose  flliff  fini:],  WHS  tisll/-     l'ish  illmUll't 

in  these  districts,13  jiml  are  readily  taken  either  with  the  hook 
or  in  nets.  The  Tiiiidd  or'  prepu-ing  this  t'no<l  wa.-  to  dry  it  in 
the  sun,  tu  pound  it  lino,  strain  il  through  a  sieve,  and  then 
make  it  up  into  cukes,  or  into  a  kind  of  bread. 

The  diet  of  the  richer  classes  was  no  doubt  varied  and  Insu- 
rious. Whftitten  bread,  incuts  of  various  kinds,  lusrimis  I'm  its, 
fish,  {Til  11  id,  loaile  1  the.  board ;  mid  wine,  imported  from  abroad,1' 
was  the  usual  beverage.  The  wealthy  Ilnl.vluuians  wore  fond 
of  drinking  to  excess;  their  banquets  were  magnificent,  hut 
generally  ended  in  drunkenness: 15  they  were  not,  however, 

which  distinguishes  them  from  the  riotous,  drill  king-bouts  of  the 
less  civilised  Medes.1"  Music  was  in  Babylonia  a  recognised 
accompaniment  nf  I  In-  i'ensl  ;  Find  bauds  of  performers,  entering 
with  the  wine,  etitci'luiui-d  the  guests  with  concerted  pieces.17 
A  rich  odour  of  perfumes  floated  around,  for  the  Babylonians 
were  connoisseur.-  in  unguents.1'  The  eye  was  delighted  with  a 
displav  of  gnhl  urn!  silver  plate."  The  splendid  dresses  of  the 
guest-,  the  oNfjuisite  carpels  and  hangings,  the  numerous  at- 
tend n nt-",  gave  mi  air  of  grandeur  to  tin.'  seem;,  and  seemed  half 
to  excuse  the  excess  of  w  hich  too  many  were  guilty. 

A  love  of  music  appears  tu  have  eharnrt'-rised  both  the  lkihy- 
louians  and  their  near  neighbours  mid  kinsmen,  t ] !■  ■  Snsiniiiau-, 
In  the  sculptured  representations  of  Assyria,2"  the  Susianians 
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are  shown  to  have  possessed-  numerous  instruments,  anil  to  hare 
tirjriiiiisi/i.l  liirsje  lunula  of  performers.  The  Prophet  Daniel51 
ami  the  historian  Clesms^1  similarly  witness  tn  the  musical  taste 
dt'  tin-  lubylonians,  which  had  much  the  same  character.  Ctesias 
said  that  Armanis  (or  N'annanis),  a  Babylonian  noble,  enter- 
tained his  gncsls  nl  a  banquet  with  music  performed  by  a  com- 
pany of  150  women.  Of  these  a  part  sang,  while  the  rest  played 
upon  instruments,  some  using  the  pipe,  others  the  harp,  and  a 
certain  iiuinln-r  the  psaltery."3  These  same  inat rumen t3 "  are 
assigned  to  the  Babylonians  by  the  prophet  J laniel,  who,  how- 
ever, adds  to  them  three  mure — viz.  the  horn,  the  sambvea, 
and  an  instrument  called  the  smtnphonia,  or 
"symphony."  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
horn  intended  was  i-t  might,  like  the  Assvriaii. 
or  curved,  like  the  Koman  coma  and  It'limi.'1 
The  pipe  was  probably  the  double  instru- 
ment, played  at  the  end,  which  was  familiar 
to  the  Snsiauians  ami  Assyrians."  The  Imrp 
would  seem  to  have  resembled  the  later  harp 
of  the  Assyrians  ;  but  it  had  fewer  strings,  if 
n.^a.t.iai, 1111?,  from  we  Jn0y  j)H]„e  Cpn,  n  representation  upon 
a  cylinder."  Like  the  Assyrian,  it  was 
curried  under  one  arm,**  and  was  played  by  both  hands,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  strings. 

The  character  of  the  remaining  instruments  is  more  doubtful. 

The  tambuea  seems  to  have  be»n  a  large  harp,  which  rested  on 


pn.nalilv  mi'j' lnwly   lor  aut.il.    Il   I  fig.  8. 
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tlie  ground,"  like  the  harps  of  tlie  Egyptians.    The  psaltery 

is  the  modern  S'lnlnui:''0  wo  iimy  presumo  that  it.  is  ni[:re->-utt'il 

our  chief  authority  fur  tin:  Oriental  music  of  the  period.  Tlie 
suitipltuiiiti  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  bag-pipe,J1  which  is 
culled  sampogna  by  the  modern  ltulintis;  by  others  it  is  n-guril.-il 

as  ft  sort  of  organ." 

Tlie  Babylonians  used  music,  not  merely  in  their  private 

account  of  their  instruments  occurs  erisually  in  his  mention  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dedication  of  u  colossal  idol  of  gold.  The 
worshippers  were  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  idol  as  soon 
as  they  heard  the  music  commence/"  and  were  probably  to 
continue  in  tlie  altitude  of  worship  until  tin.1  sound  ceased. 

in  Babylonia  with  as  mneh  strictness  as  in  most  'oriental 
countries.  The  two  peculiar  customs  on  which  Herodotus 
descants  at  length — the  public  unction  of  the  marriiip-nhlu 
virgins  in  jill  tlie  tonus  nf  tlie  i.-inpir. ■,'  and  tlie  religious  prosli- 
tntbn  authorised  in  the  worship  of  Keiths1 — were  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  restraints  to  which  the  sex  has  commonly 
submitted  in  the  Eastern  world.  Much  modesty  can  scarcely 
have  belonged  to  those  whoso  virgin  charms  were  onpinally 
offered  in  the  public  market  to  the  best  bidder,  and  who  were 
required  by  their  religion,  at  least  onee  in  their  lives,  openly  to 
submit  to  the  embraces  of  a  man  other  than  their  husband.  It 
would  certainly  seem  tlint  the  sex  bad  in  Babylonia  a  freedom — 


»  "SKHrat"  i«  oartiinr/  ■  wrong  been  ilrnuly  notion!.  (Sat abon,  Tol. 
I..|iil,';ii^  ,,f  ■,!■'■/.. r  nr  .'.  d  in', I.  for  llii-  i.  p.  :M7  -  jiini  r<  mi  [in  ri:  L'lU.'vV  I'-ti'  *!, 
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hut  they  Mif1ii:ii'ii|]_v  indicate  1  lie  belief  of  Hit:  Greeks  lis  (o  the 

comparative  publicity  allowed  to  their  women  l>y  the  Baby- 
lonians.' 

The  monuments  necotd  n  itti  the  view  of  Unbyloninn  manners 
thus  Opened  to  us.  Tlio  female  form  is  not  eschewed  by  Die 
Ohahhcan  artists.  Besides  images  of  a  goddess  (Ileitis  or  Ishtai) 
sickling  n  child,  uliii.li  nre  frequent,4  we  find  on  tlio  cyliinlui^ 
numerous  representation*  cif  women,  engaged  in  yiirii'iis  employ- 
ments.   SutuvlimrK  they  iire  represented  in  ii  pruee.-siou,  visiting 


the  shrine  of  a  goddess,  to  whom  they  offer  their  jietitious,  by 
the  month  uf  one  of  their  number,5  or  to  whom  they  bring  their 
eh ih lie] I  fur  the  purpose,  probubly,  of  phieing  them  under  her 
protection;*  Jiometimes  they  may  Ins  seen  amusing  thomsclves 
cnnmg  birds  and  [lowers  in  11  pudm,7  plucking  die  intit  l'rinii 
dwarf  palms,  and  politely  handing  it  one  to  another.  Their 

seanty  rohe,  reiiching  to  the  ankles,  ornamented  at  the  bottom 
with  a  fringe  ami  apparently  opening  in  fnml.  The  upper  purt 
of  the  dress  pusses  over  only  one  shoulder.    It  is  trimmed  round 

*  S«  nlat.  D>n.  r.  lo-ia,  -1,,  ™  il.e  i  •  Loj.rJ,  Ciitt  A  Jfittro,  F1,  urili. 
pivd   Her  >drt»  openlj   before  the         •  IWi.  PI.  il.  tg.  6, 

•  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 
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tlie  top  with  a  fringe  which  runs  dia^ininlly  acrms  the  chest,  and 
a  similar  fringe  edges  the  dress  down  tlx?  fruit  where  it  opens. 


A  tend  or  fillet  is  Morn  round  tlio  head,  confining  the  hair, 
which  is  turned  buck  b-.-liiud  the  head,  and  tied  by  a  riband,  or 
else  held  up  by  tlie  fillet. 

Female  ornaments  are  110 1  perceptible,  on  the  small  figures  of 
tin.-  cylinders;  but  from  the  modelled  image  in  clay,  of  which  it 
representation  lias  been  already  given,  wo  leam  (hat  l.nieelels 
and  earrings  of  ti  simple  character  were  worn  by  liabvluiiiau 
women"  if  they  were  not  by  the  men.'  (In  the  whole,  however, 
female  dress  seems  to  have  been  plain  and  wanting  in  variety, 
llioegli  im'  e:ay  pei-lmps  suspect  iled  tie-  artists  ib>  not  trouble 
themselves  1"  represent  very  accurately  sue.li  diversities  of  apparel 
aa  actually  existed. 

From  a  single  representation  of  a  priestess10  it  would  seem 
that  women  of  that  elnss  wore  nothing  but  a  petticoat,  thus 
exposing  not  only  the  arms,  but  tlie  whole  of  the  body  as  far  as 
the  wnist. 

The  monuments  throw  little  further  light  on  the  daily  life  of 
the  Babylonians.  A  few  of  their  implements,  as  saws  and 
hatchets,  are  represented ;  and  from  the  stools,  the  chairs,  the 
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tlint  the  fashion  of  their  furnituro  much 
resembled  thut  of  their  northern  neigh- 
bours, the  .Wyriana.    It  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  this  subject,  which  presents  no 
novel  features,  nnd  has  been  anticipated 
by  the  discussion  on  Assyrian  furnituro 
in  the  first  volume. 11     The  only  touch 
tlint  can  he  added  to  what  was  there  suid 
is,  that  in  Bubylonin  the  chief — almost 
tho  sole— material  employed  for  furni- 
ture was  the  wood  of  the  palm-tree," 
ml  hiwhii  a  soft  and  light  fiihric  which  could  be 
■*"*)■      easily  worked,  and  which  had  consider- 
but.  did  not  admit  of  a  high  finish." 


tviwer  .  .  .  rh   yip'  kiii't-il.'p'. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Tut;  Religion  of  t lie-  later  Rnliyloninns  differed  in  so  few  re- 
spects fruiii  that  of  tlic  curly  Clialilajaiis,  their  predecessors  in 
the  same  country,  that  it  will  he  unnecessary  to  detain  the 
reader  with  many  observations  on  the  subject.  The  same  gods 
wore  hl.i i-rsli Jj i] K.-tl  in  the  same  temples  and  with  tbc  same  rites 1 — 
the  same  cosmogony  •  was  taught  and  held — the  tame  symbols 
wore  objects  of  religious  regard— even  the  very  dress  of  the 
priests  ««s  maintained  unaltered ; ;  mid,  run  Id  I'rukh  nr  Uiiedur- 
liKiuioi'  have  risen  from  the  grave  and  revisited  the  shrines 
wherein  they  sacrdiced  fourteen  centuries  earlier,  they  would 
have  found  hut  little  to  distinguish  tli<s  ceremonies  of  their 
own  day  from  those  in  vogue  under  the  successor?  of  Nubopo- 
lassar.  Some  additional  splendour  in  the  buildings,  the  idols, 
nud  perhaps  the  offerings  some  increased  use  ot  music  us  n 
part  of  the  ceremonial,'1  Mime  advance  of  corruption  "  illi  respect 
to  priestly  impostures  and  popular  religious  ru-lonis  might 
probably  have  been  noticed;  but  otherwise  the  religion  of 
Xabonidus  and  Belshuzzar  was  that  of  Urukh  and  llgi,  alike 
in  the  objects  and  the  mode  of  worship,  in  the  theological 
notions  entertained  and  the  ceremonial  observances  taught  and 

The  identity  of  the  gods  worshipped  during  the  entire  period 
is  suilieiently  pioved  by  the  repair  and  restoration  of  the  ancient 

I  CmnpMK  toI.  L  pp.  114-141,  I  cylinder  {mpra,  vol.  i.  f.  190  with 

*  lliiil.  |i|>.  H2-H5.  1   lliuse.    rcpri-wuti-tl    ill    I  tie  |in.T«]in« 

1  Com  pare   Hie   pilot   on   Unikh'l      tlnpter  (p.  G).  'Supra,  p.  il. 


temples  unfit1!1  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  (In  i ]■  re-dedication  (as  a 
general  rule)  to  tho  same  deities.  It  appears  also  from  the 
names  of  ilie  later  kings  and  nobles,  which  embrace  among 
their  elements  the  old  divine  appellations.  iStill,  together  with 
this  general  uniformity,  we  seem  tti  see  a  certain  amount  of 
llnetutitiim — u  sort  of  fasbii  n  in  tin;  religion,  whereby  particular 
gods  were  nt  different  times  exalted  to  a  higher  rank  in  the 
I'iintbeon,  nnd  were  sometimes  even  confounded  with  oilier 
deities  commonly  regarded  us  "bully  distinct  from  them.  Thus 
Nebuchadnezzar  devoted  himself  in  an  especial  way  to  Mcrodueh, 
and  not  only  assigned  him  titles  of  honour  which  implied  his 
supremacy  over  all  the  remaining  gods."  but  el'en  ideiifiliid 
him  with  the  great  Bel,  the  ancient  tutelary  god  of  the  capital. 
N':ili"llidiis.  i -in  tilt-  ether  baud,  seems  to  have  restored  lie]  to  his 
old  position,"  re-establishing  til!'  distinction  between  bill]  and 
Meiodaeh,  and  preferring  to  devote  himself  to  the  former. 

A  similar  confusion  occurs  between  the  goddesses  Ileitis  and 
Nana  or  Ishtmy  tlmu-h  tins  is  nut  peeuliar  In  t lie  later  kingdom. 
It  may  perhaps  be  suspected  from  such  instances  of  connection 


been  understood  by  t 

distinct  and  separate 
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Daring  the 
o  divine  element  is  so  common 
i  kings  who  form  the  entire  list,  three 

ri-rtiiiiily,9  f'oiir  pi'ol.mbly.1"  liuil  iippi-1 Lit ii ms  eompu.si-d  with  if. 
The  uri  iL'i'  extended  I'mni  tin?  i'uvilI  liuu.se  l<i  tin;  I'uiirtiw* ; 

shiizl.'iiii.1'  shuw  the  ri.'sp'  et  which  tin;  upper  eLiss  of  i-itixeiis 
paid  to  lids  god.  It  may  even  be  suspected  that  when  Nebu- 
i-liiniiii-^ir's  .Master  nl'  1  ho  EnmieliH  had  to  give  Babylonian 
■s  Id  tlie  young  Jewish  princes  whom  ho  was  educating',  he 
ure  for  oiio  of  them  this  powerful  patron,  and 
lied  him  Abed-Nebo  "— "  tlie  servant  of  Nebo  " 
h  the  later  Jews,  either  disdaining 13  or  not 
baye  corrupted  .into  the  Abed-nego  of  the 


existing  t, 

Anotlie; 


{rod  held  in 
Worshipped 
:  was  also  he] 


pecu 


mi, ui-  by  tlie  I'mliyloiimns  was 
.8  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the 
by  the  people  generally.  No 
inder  seals.  It  is  sometimes, 
in  tlie  names  of  men,  as  in 
," ,s  and  (if  lie  be  a  different 
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Altngetl.er,  there  n«a  a  strong  l..ciil  clement  in  tin-  religion 
of  the  Babylonians.  15el  and  Merodach  wen.'  in  a  peculiar  way 
tlii'  gods  i.f  l.kilivlon,  Xcbo  of  Borsippu,  Normal  of  Culiui,  the 
"iioon  of  Ur  or  Hur,  lieltia  of  Niffer,  Ilea  or  lloa  of  Hit,  Ann  of 
l^ri.rli,  the  Sun  of  Sipp.ini.  Without  f>  'big  exclusively  honoured 
at  a  single  sile,  the  dciliee  in  question  Iil'IiI  tin;  foremost  phiee 
each  in  Lis  oivh  timii,  There  especially  was  worship  offered  to 
them;  there  was  the  most  magnificent  of  their  shrines.  Out 
of  his  own  city  a  god  mis  nut  givatlv  respected,  unless  liy  those 
who  regarded  him  as  their  special  personal  protector. 

The  Babylonians  worshipped  their  gods  indirectly,  through 
images.  Each  shrine  had  ut  least  one  idol,  which  was  held  in 
the  most  pious  reverence,  and  was  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar 
identified  with  the  god.  It  seems  to  have  been  believed  by 
some  thai  the  actual  idol  nte  and  drunk  the  offerings.1  Others 
distiiigoi>lu.'il  between  the  idol  and  the  god,  regarding  the  latter 
as  only  occasionally  visiting  the  shrine  where  he  was  worshipped.1 
Even  these  last,  however,  held,  gross  anthropomorphic  views, 
since  they  considered  the  god  to  descend  from  heaven  in  order 
to  hold  commerce  with  the  chief  priestess.  Such  notions  were 
e  neon  raged  by  the  priests,  who  furnished  the  inner  shrine  in 
Ihe  temple  of  Bel  with  a  magnificent  eoueh  and  a  golden  1able, 
and  made  the  principal  priestess  pass  the  night  in  the  shrine  on 

The  images  of  the  gods  were  of  various  materials.'  Some 
wore  of  wood,  others  of  stone,  others  again  of  metal ;  and  these 
Inst  were  either  solid  or  plated.  The  metals  employed  were 
gold,  silver,  brass,  or  rather  bronze,  and  iron.  Occasionally 
the  metal  was  laid  over  a  clay  model.1    Sometimes  images  of 


[ini-ratLvr  in  rlii'  Ai.-rjjjhnl  *  Herod.  L  1st. 

wliMi  farms  Ihe  fim  porl  of  j      *  Scr  (ho  pejwiigi?  of  natitel  quotoil  ot 

!■  .vi,|,,irlv  r.-t-nrilj  llfcidolu  '   l™3,v  pi,  'fori  V  n,ni,.    (JkS.v  St 

r  of  llie^victurOV  ^       ^  _  \       T>ciri.  xiv.  S.>  Hrome  tioro- 

1*  6rbi>  airjjt  ^paiT^f  4%  t&i-  cIjiy  mixoU  ivilh  liimmn-ii.  Ims  '  i'-ii  iimii<l 
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one  metiil  were  overlaid  with  plates  of  another,  as  was  the  cise 
with  one  of  the  grunt  images  of  Bel,  which  was  originally  of 
silver  but  was  coated  will)  gold  by  Nebuchadnezzar.' 

The  worship  of  the  Babylonians  appears  to  have  been  eon- 
ducted  with  much  pomp  and  magnificence.  A  description  has 
been  already  given  of  their  temples.'  Attached  to  these  im- 
posing structures  was,  in  every  case,  a  body  of  priests;9  to 
whom  the  conduct  of  the  ceremonies  and  tho  custody  of  the 
treasures  were  entrusted.  The  priests  were  married,*  and  lived 
with  their  wives  and  children,  either  in  the  sacred  structure 
itself,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  They  were  supported 
either  by  lauds  belonging  lo  the  temple,1*  or  by  the  offerings  of 
the  faithful.  These  consisted  in  general  of  animals,  chiefly 
oxen  and  goats ; 11  but  other  valuables  were  no  doubt  received 
when  tendered.  The  priest  always  intervened  between  the 
w(..r.- iiipper  and  tho  deities,  presenting  him  to  them  and  inter- 
ceding with  uplifted  hands  on  his  behalf." 

In  the  temple  of  Bel  at  Babylon,  and  probably  in  most  of  the 
other  temples  both  there  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country, 
a  great  festival  was  celebrated  once  in  the  course  of  each  year.'3 
We  know  little  of  the  ceremonies  with  which  these  festivals 
were  accompanied;  but  we  may  presume  from  the  unalo^v  of 
other  nations  that  there  were  magnificent  process inns  on  these 
occasion*,  nccnnipiiuied  probably  with  music  and  dancing. 
The  images  ol  the  grids  were  perhaps  exhibited  either  on  frames 
or  on  saci-ed  vehicles."  Numerous  victims  were  sacrificed ;  and 
at  Babylon  it  was  customary  to  bum  on  the  great  altur  in  the 


■  Sir  H.  Hiwliiuon  In  the  nuiW> 
Htrudula,  (VOL  i.  p.  517,  3rd  edition). 

1  Supra,  vel.  ii.  VP-  rj42-.']:,n. 

■  According     to    the  Apocryphal 


.1  the  priest!  woe  s  uitc.  (lliod. 

"AnSio.'W  Ala.  vll.  IB. 

11  Tlii'  |!int  in  the  nrdimiry  sncrfficral 

imml   n  tbo   uylindBij   but  occa- 


See  Ihc  figure!  of  prion  on  pnge 
Herod,  i.  183. 
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precinct  of  lie]  n  thousand  talents'  weight  of  frankincense 
'J'lii'  priests  no  doubt  wore  (heir  most  splendid  dresses;  the 
multitude  was  in  holiday  cost mile ;  the  city  was  given  up  to 
n il-itv- in nkin^.  Everywhere  banquets  were  held.  In  the  palsiee 
the  king  entertained  his  lords;15  in  priviito  Louses  there  was 
duncing  inn  1  revelling."  Willi:  win  freely  drunk;  passion 
excited;  and  the.  day,  it  must  bo  fen  red,  too  often  terminated 
in  wild  orgies,  wherein  tile  ssmctions  of  religion  wciv  claimed 

In  the  temples  of  one  deity  excesses  of  this  description, 
insteiiil  of  being  confined  to  rule  occasions,  scent  to  hare  been 
of  every  day  occurrence.  Each  wommi  was  required  once  in 
her  life  to  visit  a  shrine  of  Ileitis,  and  there  remain  till  some 
stronger  cast  money  in  her  hip  arid  took  her  away  with  him. 
Herodotus,  who  scorns  to  have  visited  the  disgraceful  scene, 

carriuges  to  the  precinct,  followed  by  si  fondly  train  uf  attendants, 
and  there  take  tlioir  station.  But  the  larger  number  seat  thc-ni- 
selves  within  the  holy  enclosure  with  wreaths  of  string  about 
their  heads, — and  here  then:  is  ahcuijn  a  great  crowd,  some 
oeming  and  others  fining.  Lines  of  cord  mark  out  paths  in  all 
directions  among  the  women;  and  the  strangers  puss  along 
thorn  to  make  their  choice.  A  woman  who  has  once  taken  her 
seat  is  not  allowed  to  return  home  till  one  of  the  strangers 
throws  a  silver  coin  into  her  lap,  and  hikes  her  with  him  beyond 
the  holy  ground.  When  he  throws  the  coin,  he  says  these 
words— 'The  goddess  Mylitta  (lieltis)  prosper  thee.'  The 
silver  coin  may  be  of  any  size  ;  it  cannot  be  refused  ;  for  that 
is  forbidden  by  the  law,  since  once  thrown  it  is  saered.  Tho 
woman  goes  witli  the  first  man  who  throws  her  money,  and 
rejects  no  one.  "When  she  has  gone  with  him.  and  so  satisfied 
the  goddess,  she  rcturna  home;  and  from  that  time  forth  no 
gift,  however  great,  will  prevail  with  her.  Such  of  the  women 
as  are  tall  and  beautiful  are  soon  released ;  but  others,  who  aio 


»  Hcrc.il,  I.  IKS. 
"  Herod,  i.  191. 
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f  this  religion 


into  the  state  of  lentil  c 


Further,  eueli  god  seems  to  have  liHii  one  or  more  emble- 
matic signs  by  which  he  could  he  pieturially  .■*}  iiihuliscd.  The 
cvlimicM  lire  full  uf  siu-li  farm-,  uliirh  an:  ulteii  i.TOudi.l  iiitu 
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every  vacant  space  where  room  could  be  found  for  them.*  A 
certain  number  can  be  assigned  definitely  to  particular  divinities. 
Thus  a  circle,  plain  or  crossed,  designates  the  Sun-god,  San  or 
Shamas;'  a  six-rayed  or  eight-rayed  star  the  Sun-goddess, 
Gnln  or  Aiiunit:'  a  double  or  triple  thunderbolt  the  Atmo- 
spheric pod,  Vul ; '  a  serpent  probably  IToa  ;  "  a  naked  female 
form  Nana  or  Ishtar;11  a  fish  Bar  or  Nin-ip.11  Bui  besides 
these  assignable  symbols,  there  uro  a  vast  number  wit  lb  regard 
to  which  we  are  still  wholly  in  the  dark.    Among  these  may 

bo  mentioned  a  sort  of  double  cross  i=j^j.  often  repeated  three 

times,  ajar  or  bottle,"  an  nltar^f^.a  double  lozenge  <^^^>  ' 

■one  or  more  birds,  an  animal  between  a  monkey  and  a  jerboa,  a 
dog,  a  sort  of  double  horn  h  y  "(,  a  sacred  tree,  an  ox,  a 
bee,  a  spearhead."  A  study  of  the  inscribed  cylinders  shows 
those  emblems  to  have  no  reference  to  the  god  or  jroddess 
named  in  the  inscription  upon  them.  Each,  apparently,  repre- 
sents a  distinct  deity;  and  the  object  of  placing  them  upon  a 
cylinder  is  to  imply  the  devotion  of  the  man  whose  seal  it  is, 
to  other  deities  besides  tiiose  whose  special  servant  be  considers 
himself.  A  single  cylinder  sometimes  contains  as  many  us 
ei;_'lit  or  ten  sii'-li  emblems. 

The  principal  loniplcs  of  the  sjnds  had  special  sacred  nppel- 

Bit-Sa-gath,  that  of  the' same  god  at  Niffer  as  Kharris-Nipra, 
that  of  Deltis  at  Warka  (Etech)  as  Bit-AlM,  that  of  the  Sun  at 
Sippara  as  Bit-Purra,  that  of  Anunit  at  the  same  place  as  Bit- 
Ulmis,  that  of  Nebo  at  Horsippa  as  liit-Tsida,  Ac.   It  is  seldom 


•  Sec  ColUmon'i  O/IMm,  Pi.  irili.  I 
fir*.  \r2  to  Si:  I'l.  x.ii.  Ki»  113  and 
I  IS.     r<.]U1ain-  Ijijnnl.  f.'ti.'f,-  .It  Jf.Mr.i, 
I'l..  V'.v.  tin  ri:  Ijv.A,  lie  ia  (  liv.U, 
fiB.  16. 

'  8m  vol.  t.  p.  158,  irben  itic  *amc 

1,™^.  Is  II,-. if nci  I"  Oil'  i-iiilv  Cliiil- 
™"bid.p.  ISO.  "  iu\±[: 


|  IbiJ.  p.  113,  "  Ibid.  p.  133. 

11  Sec  Lhe  cngnvino;  of  a  cl'  liu.ivi-  .n> 

»  The  luri  ]:i-ir-iinin..il  I'Hil.ii.in.  nrc 
mircimiii.m.  Fur  rlir  liw  ST  r-.i:li!ii.ir,.. 
i'l.  J.iii.  No.  117.  and  I'l.  niv.  .\o  l'.'il, 
IVr  III.'  ,]w:ir  ll.i.d.  Culliiu.uT.  I'l.  in  ii. 
So.  11 7. 


Chip.  VII.  NAMES  OF  THE  TEMPLES,  3.? 

(but  thf:-c  n.irai1!  admit  of  cxgihinnt  inn.111  Tiicy  lnnl  rome  down 
iipHM-cnlly  I'nira  llie  <■!(!  <  'lin [<l;i;:j.r«  times  ami  be  1  unveil  to  the 
ancient  (Turanian)  form  of  speech;  which  is  si  ill  almost  unin- 
telligible. Tbo  Babylouiuns  themselves  probably  in  few  eases 
understood  their  meaning.  They  used  the  words  simply  as 
proper  names,  without  regard  hip  them  as  sijjjiiifiraitive. 
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CHAPTER  VTII. 
HISTORY  AND  CHRONOLOGY. 

Tjl       Il.iflvXii.ot  .  .  ™XW         <r>v  .  .  I'yiW™  SooiX.Vt  .  .  o!  rii  nijr™ 
T.  >..rilJHw  ™  Ipri.  —  HSEOD.  !.  1B4. 

The  history  of  the  Babylonian  Empire  commences  with  Nabo- 

wliich  lie  set  up,  its  traditions  and  its  national  spirit,  we  must 
b'giu  ut  a  ];ir  earlier  dull'.  \Yc  must  examine,  in  however  in- 
complete iiml  cursory  n  manner,  tlie  middle  period  of  Ikdivloiiian 
lii-:<u\'.  tin'  time  of  nliii'iirity  iiiid  eompitrali  ve  iii.-ipiificniic r\ 

when  the  country  wan,  us  a  general  rale,  subject  to  Assyria,  or 

East."  Wo  snail  thus  prepare  the  way  for  our  proper  subject, 
while  nt  the  sumo  time  we  shall  link  on  ihe  history  of  the 
Fourth  to  that  of  the  First  Monarchy,  and  obtain  a  second  lino 
of  Pontiiini.nn  narrative,  connecting  tin;  liriliiaiil  era  of  aMii-es 
mid  Nebuchadnezzar  with  the  obscure  period  of  the  tirst  t'usliili; 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  original  Cbaldamn  monarchy 
lasted  under  various  dynasties  from  about  B.C.  2400  to  B.C.  1300,' 
when  it  whs  destroyed  by  the  Assyrians,  ulio  hvciune  masters 
of  HiibyWia  under  the  first  Tiglutbi-Xin 1  and  governed  it. 
for  a  short  time  from  their  owu  capital.  Unable,  however,  to 
maintain  ibis  unity  very  long,  they  appear  to  have  set  up  in 
the  country  an  Assyrian  dynasty,  over  which  thev  claimed 
and  sometimes  exercised  n  kind  of  suzerainty,  but  which  was 
practically  independent  and  managed  both  the  external  and 
internal  afbiirs  of  the  kingdom  at  its  pleasure.    The  fii^t  king 


'  Supra,  YoL  L  p.  15a,  153.  '  Omrare  nbore,  tol.  ii.  p.  58. 
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of  tin's  dynasty  crmi-crning  whom  we  have,  tiny  information  is 
a  Nebueliadncaair,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  Assyrian 
monarch  Asslmr-j-is-iiim,  and  made  two  attacks  upon  his  terri- 
tories.3 The  first  of  these  was  by  the  way  of  the  Diyoleh  and 
the  ontlying  Zagros  hills,  the  line  taken  by  the  great  Persian 
military  road  in  later  times.1  The  second  "was  directly  across 
the  plain.  If  we  are  to  helieve  the  Assyrian  historian  who 
gives  an  arronnt  of  the  campaigns,  both  attack.*  were  repulsed, 
and  aft  or  his  second  failure  the  Babylonian  monarch  fled  away 
into  his  own  country  hastily.  We  may  perhaps  BUspect  that  a 
]  lubyhmian  writer  would  have  told  n  different  story.  At  any  rate 
Afidinr-ris-ilim  was  content  to  defend  his  own  territories  and 
did  not  attempt  to  retaliate  upon  his  assailant.  It  was  not  till 
lato  in  the  reign  of  his  son  and  .successor,  Tiglath-Pileser  I., 
that  any  attempt  was  made  to  punish  the  Babylonians  for  their 
audacity.  Then,  however,  that  monarch  invaded  the  southern 
kingdom,5  which  bad  parsed  into  the  hands  of  a  hint;  mimed 
Merodach-idilin-akhi,  jiniltiitily  ;i  son  of  Xchurhaihiczziir.  After 
two  years  of  fighting,  in  w  hich  he  took  Kurri-Galzu  (Akkerktif)i 
the  two  Wppnras,  Ojiis,  and  even  Babylon  itself,  Tiglath-Pileser 
retired,  satisfied  apparently  wilh  his  victories;  hut  tlie  Baby- 
lonian monarch  was  neither  subdued  nor  daunted.  Hanging  mi 
the  rear  of  the  retreating  force,  he  harassed  it  by  cutting  off 
i{s  buL'inii'O,  and  in  this  wav  he  became  possessed  of  certain 
Assyrian  idols,  which  he  carried  away  as  trophies  to  Babylon. 

reigns  of  Merodacli-sliapik-ziri  in  Babylon  and  A"sshur-bil-kala 
in  Assyria,  hut  with  no  important  successes,  so  fur  lis  appears, 
on  either  side.6 

The  century  during  which  these  wars  took  place  between 
Assyria  and  liubyloniii,  which  corresponds  with  Iho  period  of 
the  later  Judges  in  Israel,  is  followed  by  an  obscuro  interval, 
during  which  but  little  is  known  of  either  country.  Assyria 
seems  to  havo  been  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  great  depression. 


'  An  ncrnunl  of  Ihtis  nn  baa  been  I      '  HtrotL  r.  .'.2. 
nlr.'ml_y  iiivj'Ti  in  0:i'  E[i<a>r>  of  Aasvrin.         J  C.mjpim'  vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  78. 
(See  tgl,  ii.  pp.  M,  C2.)  |       '  Compare  vol,  Ii.  p.  7B. 
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I!:il)yli>7ii;i,  it  may  be  suspected,  was  t!o;i i isiiin jr ;  lint  as  our 
kiHiwk-i].^!  (if  its  condition  ooiiii-i  In  us  almost  on t iri.-ly  tlii-oiijji 
tin.1  records  of  tin':  sister  countrv,  whit-Si  here  fail  us,  we  ran  onlv 

Mar-robins  '  makes  it  pr< ibablt;  that  she  held  euiniuumcurinus 
mill  I-Invpt.  Perhaps  tin-si;  two  powers,  fearim:  I  In'  growiie; 
sfrciiL'lli  of  Assyria,  iniiti.nl  against  InT.  ami  so  checked  for  a 
while  that  development  of  her  resources  which  they  justly 
dreaded. 

However,  lifter  two   centuries  of  eonijwirativo  depress :on, 

the  first  uf  lii-r  neiu'liliniirs  whom  she  [irwoi-ded  to  chastise.  ;nnl 
despoil.  About  the  Year  B.C.  S(?L>.  Asshur-izir-pal  li:tl  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  solltli-eiist  mid  recovered  the  territory  which  had 
been  occupied  hy  the  Riliylouians  during  the  period  of  weak- 
ness.' Thirty  years  later,  his  sou,  the  Black-Obelisk  king, 
mads  the  power  of  Assyria  still  moro  sensibly  felt.  Taking 
ailvniiti^'e  of  tin"  eireuiuslaiLre  tliat  a  eivil  war  nas  rniiiu:;  in 
Jliibvlouia  between  tin:  le^itimale  monarch,  Merndarh-suin-uditi, 
und  his  youmrer  brother,  he  marched  into  the  country,  took  a 
number  uf  tin;  towns,  mid  having  drleuleil  and  slain  the  pre- 
tender, was  admitted  into  Babylon  itsclr.'  From  thence  he 
proceeded  to  overrun  Chaldrea,  or  the  district  upon  the  roast, 
which  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  independent  of  Babylon, 
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mill  governed  by  a  number  of  potty  kings.  The  I'nl.ivlouian 
monarch  probably  udmitled  the  suzerainty  of  the  invader,  but 
was  injt  put  to  any  tribute.  Tlit;  ChaLkcuii  chiefs,  however,  Imd 
to  submit  to  this  indignity.  The  Assyrian  monarch,  relumed 
to  his  capital,  having  "  struck  terror  aa  far  as  the  sea."  Thus 
Assyrian  inlliu.'iiec.  was  once  more  extended  over  the  whole  of 
the  southern  country,  and  Babylonia  resumed  her  position  of  a 
iccundury  power,  dependent  on  the  great  monarchy  of  tlio 
north. 

But  sho  was  not  long  allowed  to  retain  even  the  shallow  of 
an  autonomous  rule.  In  or  about  the  year  B.C.  821,  the  son 
and  successor  of  the  ji  lack-Obelisk  king,  ii ]i 1 1:1  retitly  without 
any  pretext,  made  a  fresh  inynsion  of  the  e  umtry.'  Merodaeh- 
beliit/.(i-iklii,  the  I isthy Ionian  monarch,  b.ildly  met  him  in  the 
Held,  but  was  defeated  in  two  pitched  battles  (in  the  latter  of 
which  he  hod  the  assistance  of  powerful  allies3),  and  was  forced 
lo  submit  to  his  antagonist.  Babylon,  it  is  probable,  became 
ot  once  an  Assyrian  tributary,  and  in  this  condition  she  re- 
m-iined  till  the  troubles  which  came  upon  Assyria  Inward-  th" 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  ji.e.  gave  an  opportunity  for 
slinking  off  the  hated  yoke.  Perhaps  the  first  successes  were 
obtained  by  Pol,'  who,  taking  advantage  of  Assyria's  weakness 

potamia,  from  which  he  proceeded  to  carry  his  arms  into  Syria 
and  Palestine.  Or  perhaps  Pill's  eiTbrts  merely,  by  still  further 
weakening  Assyria,  paveil  the  Wiiy  for  Paliy  Ion  to  revolt,  and  Nabo- 
nassar,  who  became  king  of  Babylon  in  u.<;.  717,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  re-establisher  of  her  inde[ieudence.  In  either  case  it  is 
apparent  that  the  recovery  of  independence  mis  accompanied, 
or  rapidly  followed,  by  a  disintegration  of  the  country,  which 


'  Supra,  vol  H. pp.  114,  IIS. 

'  The  Ziniri  of  .Voi.nl  Zunv,  Uu) 
Aratiirrnns  of  lite  miiirJJe  l^ujihrates, 
nin!  I  In'  Clmlil.tmu  of  t!h>  soulli. 
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was  of  evil  omen  for  its  future  greatness.  While  Nabonnesnr 
established  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Babylon,  a  certain 
Takin,  the  father  of  Herodach-Baladan,  became  master  of  the 
tract  upon  the  coast;  and  various  princes,  Nadina,  Zakiru,  and 
other*,  ut  the  same  time  obtained  governments,  which  they 
ad  in  mistered  in  their  own  name,  towurds  the  north.  The  old 
Juljvltimuii  kingdom  was  broken  up;  and  the  nay  was  pre- 
pared for  that  filial  subjugation,  which  was  ultimately  effected 
by  the  Sargonida. 

Still,  the  Babylonians  seem  to  have  looked  with  compla- 
cency on  this  period,  and  they  certainly  made  it  an  era  from 
which  to  date  their  later  history.  Perhaps,  however,  they  had 
not  much  choice,  in  this  matter.  Nabonnssar  was  n  man  of 
energy  and  determination,  llent  prohiibly  on  obliterating  iho 
memory  of  the  preceding  period  of  suhingalioii.  he  "destroyed 
the  acts  of  the  kings  wlio  had  preceded  him  ; " 1  and  the  result 
was  that  the  yoar  of  his  accession  became  almost  necessarily  the 
era  from  which  suhsrqunif  events  had  to  be  dated. 

Nabonassar  appears  to  have  lived  on  friendly  terms  with 
Tiglath-Pileser,  the  contemporary  monarch  of  Assyria,  who 
early  in  his  reign  invaded  the  .*>utlji:m  country,  reduced  several 
princes  ei'  the  districts  about  l.alivloii  to  sulij.-ri  iim.  and  forced 
Merodnch-Baladan,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Ynkin,  in 
the  low  region,  to  become  his  tributary.  No  war  seems  to  have 
hren  waged  between  Tibial li-l 'iloer  and  Nabonassar.  The  king 
of  Babylon  may  have  Bern  with  satisfaction  the  huniiliatii  n 
of  his  immediate  neighbours  und  rivals,  mid  may  have  felt 
that  their  subjugation  rather  improved  thiiu  weakened  his  own 
jmsition.  At  any  rate  it  tended  to  place  him  before  the  nation 
as  their  only  hope  and  champion— the  sole  barrier  which  pro- 
tected their  country  from  a  return  of  tho  old  servitude, 

Nabonassar  held  the  throne  of  Babylon  for  fourteen  years, 
from  n.c.  7-17  to  B.C.  703.*  It  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  this  period  is  the  same  with  that  regarded  by  Herodotus 


'  Bcrirsus,  Fr.  ]lu.  NnflDvoo-opoi  w*yarrir  tut  upaftii  Tit  rpi  uifoi  flooiVi'r 
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us  constituting  ill?  ruigri  of  Scmiiumis.'  As  the  wife  or  us  the 
mother  of  Xahouassar,  that  hilly  (according  to  many)  ■liieotctl 
the  affairs  of  the  Babylonian  state  on  behalf  of  her  husband 
or  her  son.  The  theory  is  not  devoid  of  a  certain  plausi- 
bility, and  it  is  no  doubt  possible  that  it  may  ho  true ;  hut 
at  present  it  is  u  mere  conjecture,  wholly  unconfirmed  by  the 
native  records  ;  and  wo  may  question  whether  on  the  whole  it 
is  not  more  probable  that  the  Semiramia  of  Herodotus  is  mis- 
placed.   In  a  former  volume  it  was  shown  that  a  St.'miiutni- 


placed  her  about  half  a  century  loo  lan_>,  than  that  there 
two  persons  of  the  sainr>  name  within  ho  short  a  time,  both 
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it  over  the  whole  of  the 
>re  must  be  resigned  to 
onarclis  with  his  prede- 
a;  and  it  is  only  with 
the  dnrkness  becomes  a 
:  the  Babylonian  throne 


c^sors,  Paras,  Chinrinua,  and  Kadi 
Merodacli-Htiladan,  his  successor,  that 
little  ■L^[i'-!li  il,  mill  in:  unco  more  bc 
oreupied  by  ii  prince  of  some  reputation  ami  indeed  celebrity. 

Merodacli-Baladnn  was  the  son  of  a  monarch,  who  in  the 
troublous  times  that  preceded,  or  closely  followed,  the  era  of 
Nahonassav  appears  to  have  mado  himself  master  of  (lie  loner 
l^ilivlfiniiin  territory" — the  true  Ohabhen — and  to  have  there 
founded  a  capital  city,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name, 
]Jit-Yakiu.  On  tho  death  of  his  father  Herodaeh-Baladan 
i 1 1 1  l h_- 1 1 ( 1 1  this  dominion  ;  and  it  is  here  that  we  first  find  him. 
when,  during  the  reign  of  Xabennssar,  the  Assyrians  nailer 
Tiidiitb-I'ilcser  II.  invade  tho  country.  Forced  to  accept  tho 
piisitiuii  of  Assyrian  tribularv  under  this  tmtuareli,  to  whom  he 
probably  looked  for  protection  against  the  liabylonian  king, 
^abiiiia-sar,  MeK'-.iaidi-l'alailat)  patiently  billed  bis  time,  re- 
maining in  coin pn rati ve  ubscuijty  during  the  two  reigns  of 
Ti^lulb-i'ih'MT  iiml  .Shalmaneser  his  snrcisiir,  mid  nnly  uiiiergiiif; 
contemporaneously  with  the  troubles  which  usheied  in  tlie 
dynasty  of  the  Sargonids.  In  B.C.  721— tho  year  in  which 
jargon  matin  himself  master  of  Nineveh  1 — .Mcrodneh-Kilmian 
extended  his  authority  over  the  upper  country,  and  was  recog- 
nised as  king  of  Babylon.  Here  ho  maintained  himself  for 
twelve  yours  ;  and  it  was  probably  ill  some  point  (if  time  within 
fiiis  space  that  lie  sent  ambassadors  to  Ilezckinb  at  Jerusalem,'1 
with  orders  to  enquire  into  the  particulars  of  the  curious  astro- 
nomical marvel,3  or  miracle,  which  had  accompanied  the  sick- 
ness and  recovery  of  that  monarch.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  tho 
embassy,  whereof  this  was  the  pretext,  had  a  further  political 


r.  Uob&lil]U<-'I  haw  given  of  Ibe  going 
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object.    Meroikeh-Baladiiii,  aware  of  liis  inability  to  withstand 

!o  absorb  thfwholo  of  Western  Lin  into  its  dominion.  Heze- 
kiah  received  bis  advances  litvourahl y,  uh  appears  by  the  fact 
that  ho  exhibited  to  him  oil  bid  treasures.'  h]g}'|it,  we  may 
presume,  was  cognizant  of  the  proceedings,  mid  gave  them  her 
support/'  Aii  alliance,  defensive  it"  not  ids:)  offensive,  was  pro- 
buMy  concluded  between  llxypt  aud  Jndiea  011  tlie  one  bund, 
Babylon,  Susfooa,  and  the  Aramman  tribes  of  the  middle 
l.uphrat-s  on  tlie  ether.  The  league  would  have  been  for- 
midable but  for  out'  ■circumstance— Assyria  lay  midway  between 
the  allied  states,  and  could  attack  either  moiety  of  tlie  confe- 
derates separately  at  her  pleasure.    Ami  the  Assyrian  king  was 

years  Sargon  marched  bis  troops  against  Egypt  and  against 
Babylonia,  and  in  both  direction*  carried  all  before  him.  In 
r'frypt  be  forced  Sabaco  to  sue  for  pini'e.'  In  Babylonia  (n.c. 
Tl.dl  he  gained  n  great  victory  over  Mi.Tuda'di-ljidadai:  ;i n<  1  his 
allies,  the  Araimcaus  anil  Susianimis,:  took  Kit-Yakin,  into  which 
tlii-  del'eated  monarch  had  thrown  himself,  and  gained  possession 
of  liis  treasures  mid  his  person.  Upon  this  the  whole  country  sub- 
mit ted;  Morodach-llaladan  was  curried  away  oaptiveinto  Assyria; 
and  Saraon  himself,  mounting  the  throne,  assumed  Hie  title — 
rarely  taken  by  an  Assyrian  monarch — of  "  King  of  Babylon." 

But  this  state  of  things  did  not  continue  long.  Harmon  died 
in  the  year  B.C.  704,  and  coincident  with  his  death  we  find  a 
renewal  of  troubles  in  Babylonia."  Assyria's  yoke  was  shaken 
oil':  various  pretenders  started  up;  a  son  of  Sargon  and  brother 
of  Sennacherib  re-established  Assyrian  influence  fur  a  brief 
space;5  but  fresh  revolts  followed.    A  certain  Hagisa  became 
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king  of  Babylon  for  a  month.  Finally,  IMc n J ji t_-l i- J lul :n l;m 
again  appeared  upon  the  f-cene.  having  eseapcd  from  his  Assyiinn 
prison,  iiiui-il.M-utl  Ibigisa,  and  remounted  ihe  throne  from  which 
he  had  been  deposed  seven  y fill's  previously.'"  But  the  brave 
effort  to  recover  independenco  failed.  &iinueherib  iu  bis 
second  year,  B.C.  703,  descended  upou  Babylonia,  defeated  the 
army  which  Merodach-Bal&dan  brought  against  him,  drove  that 
monarch  himself  into  exile,  filter  a  reign  ui'  si\  months,  and 
re-atlnclied  his  country  to  the  Assyrian  erown."  From  this 
time  to  1 1  to  revolt  of  Xabopilassar — a  period  of  above  tlireo 
Cjiuirters  of  a  century— lliiby  Ionia,  with  few  and  brief  intervals 
of  revolt,  continued  an  Assyrian  fief.  The  Assyrian  kings 
governed  her  either  by  means  of  viceroys,  such  as  liclibns, 
Kegilielus,  Me-esimnrdiiohus,  and  Knos-duehinns,  or  directly  in 
their  own  persons,  as  was  the  case  during  the  reign  of  Esnr- 
haddon,15  and  during  the  biter  years  of  Asslinr-biini-pal.'3 

The  revolts  of  liabylon  during  this  period  have  been  described 
nt  length  in  the  history  of  Assyria."  Two  fall  into  the  raign  of 
Seiinnelierib,  One  into  that  of  As-linr-kini-piil,  his  grandson. 
In  the  former,  Merodnch-Baladan,  who  had  not  yet  given  up 
bis  pretensions  to  the  lower  country,  and  a  certain  Susub,  who 
was  acknowledged  as  king  nt  Babylon,  were  the  lenders.  In 
the  hitter,  Snos-duchmus,  the  Assyrian  viceroy,  and  brother  of 
Asshur-hiini-pnlthc  Assyrian  king,  ,-edinvd  from  his  allegiance  by 
the  hope  of  making  him.-elf  independent,  headed  lb  ;  insurrection. 
Iu  each  ease  the  struggle  was  brief,  being  begun  and  ended  within 
the  year."  The  power  of  Assyria  nt  I  bis  time  so  vastly  preponde- 
rated over  that  of  her  ancient  rival  that  a  single  campaign  sidtieed 
on  each  occasion  of  revolt  to  crush  the  naseent  insurrection." 


!■■  -I.   IT    I.!'  J  '  <  - .  I  ■  illl    Ml  (J,,.',.    I, |||  li.~ 
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Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
IJiiliyliiii  from  its  cnnquest  by  Tiglathi-Nin  to  the  close  of  tho 
long  period  of  Assyrian  predominance  in  Western  Asia,  we  may 
proceed  to  the  consid.mtion  of  the  "  Empire."  And  first,  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  its  foundation. 

WIiog  the  Medes  first  assumed  un  aggressive  attitude  towards 
Assyria,  and  threatened  tlio  capital  with  a  siege,  Bahrhudu 
apparently  remained  unshaken  in  her  allegiance.  When  the 
Scythian  hordes  spread  tin- m solves  over  Ujijut  Mesopotamia 
and  wasted  with  lire  and  sword  the  fairest  regions  under 
Assyrian  rule,  there  was  still  no  defection  in  this  quarter.'  It 
was  not  till  the  ficytliie  ravages  were  over,  and  the  Medes  for 
the  second  time  poured  acro-s  Z;ilt>>s  iuin  Adi:d»*nc,  i'e>uining 
the  enter|Tise  from  which  thoy  had  desisted  at  the  timo  of  tbo 
Scythic  invasion,  that  the  fidelity  of  the  Southern  people 
wavered.  Simuliuncoi^Iy  « ith  ihe  advance  of  the  Medes  against 
the  As-yrian  capital  from  the  east,  we  hear  of  11  force  threatening 
it  from  tlio  «mth,:  a  force  which  can  only  have  consisted  of 
friisiuiiiiins,  of  Babyli  minus,  or  of  both  combined.3  It  is  probable 
that  the  emissaries  of  Cynxnres  had  been  busy  in  this  region  for 
some  time  before  ids  .second  atlack  tool;  place,  and  that  by  a 
conceited  plan  while  tile  Ik-den  debouched  from  the  Zugros 
pusses,  tie  south  rose  in  revolt  and  sent  its  hasty  levies  along 
the  valley  of  the  Tigris. 

In  this  strait  the  Assyrian  king  deemed  it.  necessary  ta  divide 
his  forces  and  to  send  a  portion  against  the  enemy  w  hich  was 
advancing  from  the  south,  while  with  the  remainder  he  himself 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  Jlodes.    The  troops  detached  for 
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tbu  former  service  lie  placed  under  the  command  of  a  certain 
Nahopolassar*  (Nnbu-pnl-uzur),  who  was  probably  an  Assyrian 
nobleman  nf  high  rank  and  known  oapiieity.1  >uibi>|iobissar  InuI 
orders  to  prut-eel  tn  IvibvLni.  nf  whn-h  lit1  was  probably  made 

Wo  may  coneltnle  that  lie  obeyed  these  order.-  sn  far  as  to  enter 
llahvloo  :l ii-  1  install  himself  in  iiilicc  :  lint  -.liiiltly  afterwards  hi.' 
seems  to  Iiuvo  made  up  Ids  mind  to  break  faith  with  his  sovereign, 
nnd  aim  at  obtaining  for  himself  ail  independent  kini'dom  out 
of  tlie  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  power.  Having  formed  tiiis  resolve, 
his  first  step  was  to  send  nn  embnssy  to  t'ysisiirrs,  and  to  pro- 
pose terms  of  alliance,  while  at  the  same  time  he  arranged  u 
marriage  between  his  own  son,  NebnebiiihieXKar.  and  Amuhia, 
or  Amyitls  (for  tin-  naino  is  written  both  Wiiy>),  tlie  daughter  of 
the  Median  monarch.*  Cyaxares  gladly  accepted  the  terms 
offered;  the  young  persons  wore  betrothed;  and  Nabopolassar 
iiiiiin-iliately  led,  or  sent,  a  contingent  of  troops  to  join 
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Assyria  Proper  and  the  various  I'nnntriw  defendant  on  Assyria 
towards  tlio  north  and  tlie  north-west,  Nabopoiassar  was  re- 
warded for  his  timely  (Infection,  not  merely  by  independence 
hut  by  (lie  transfer  to  his  government  of  Susiann  on  the  one 
band  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  Syria,  and  Palestine 
on  the  other.  The  transfer  appears  to  have  been  effected 
quietly,  the  Babylonian  yoke  bchiL'  peacefully  accepted  in  lieu 
of  the  Assyrian  without  the  necessity  arising  for  any  application 
of  force.  Probably  it  appeared  to  the  subjects  of  Assyria,  who 
hud  been  accustomed  to  a  monarch  holding  hiscourt  alternately 
at  Nineveh  and  at  Babylon  *  that  the  new  power  was  merely  a 
continuation  of  tlio  old,  the  new  monarch  a  legitimate  successor 
of  the  old  line  of  Ninevite  kings. 

Of  the  reig"  of  Xabopobiss  ir  the  in  forum  t  ion  which  has  eome 
down  to  us  is  scanty.  It  appears  by  the  canon  of  Ptolemy  that 
he  duted  his  accession  to  the  throne  from  the  year  n.C.  (>2.>,  and 
that  his  reign  lasted  twenty-one  years,3  from  n.c.  (i2j  to  B.C. 
G04.  During  the  greater  portion  of  this  period  the  history  of 
Babylon  is  a  blank.  Apparently  the  "golden  city"1"  enjoyed 
her  new  position  at  the  bead  of  an  empire  too  much  to  endanger 
it.  bv  agression  :  and,  her  peaceful  altitude  pr. nuking  no  hos- 
tility, she  was  for  n  while  left  unmolested  by  her  neighbours. 
Media,  bound  to  her  by  formal  treaty  as  well  as  by  dynastic 
interests,  could  be  relied  upon  as  a  firm  friend  ;  Persia  was  too 
weak,  Lydia  too  remote  to  be  formidable  :  in  Egypt  alone  was 
there  a  combination  of  hostile  feeling  with  military  strength 
such  as  might  hive  been  expected  to  lead  speedily  to  a  trial  of 
strength  ;  but  Egypt  was  under  the  rnlo  of  an  aged  and  wary 
prince,  one  trained  in  the  school  of  adversity,"  whos>  years 
forbade  his  engaging  in  any  distant  enterprise,  and  whoso  pru- 
dence led  him  to  think  more  of  defending  his  own  country  than 
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of  attacking  other;. 12  Tims,  while  I'snmniftii.-Iiu*  lived,  Babylon 
bad  little  to  fear  From  any  quarter,  ittnl  could  uiTurd  to  ''give 
herself  to  pleasures  and  dwell  carelessly."" 

The  only  exertion  which  sin:  seems  to  have  been  railed  Upon 
tn  make  dui'iMU1  In1"  first  I'iiroti-i'n  years,  of  empir  ■,  resulted  frmii 

the  I'll  RSI.'  IMIIllri'lidll  which  llilil  lil'i'll  i-.-tllldi-lled  between  herself 

and  Media,  Cvaxares,  us  already  remarked,  proceeded  from  the 
capture  of  Nineveh  to  a  long  series  of  wars  and  conquests.  In 

a  contingent  as  often  as  he  required  it.  Either  Xubopolusjur 
himself,  or  bis  Son  Nebuchadnezzar,  would  lead  out  the  troops 
on  such  occasions;  and  thus  the  military  spirit  of  both  prince 
and  pi'iiplc  would  In.1  pretty  constantly  exercised. 

It  was  as  the  leader  oi'  such  a  contingent  that  Nabopolassar 
was  able  on  one  occasion  to  play  the  important  part  of  peace- 
maker in  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  all  Oysxares"  wars.1  After  five 
years'  desperate  lighting  the  Medos  and  l.ydians  were  once  morn 
engaged  in  conflict  when  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  tool;  place.  Filled 
with  superstitious  dread  the  two  armies  ceased  to  contend,  mid 
showed  a  disposition  for  reconciliation,  of  which  the  Babylonian 
monarch  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage.    Haying  consulted 

other  s"ide,  and  found  him  well  disposed  to  second  his  efforts,  lie 
|iinpo-  'd  tlint  the  snoril  should  hi-  returned  to  Ike  scabbard, 
and  that  a  conference  should  bo  held  to  arrange  terms  of  |«ncc. 
This  timely  interference  proved  efloetiml.  A  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  tiie  Lydiaus  and  the  Xodes.  which  was  cemented 
by  a  royal  intermarriage ;  and  the  result  was  to  giro  to  Western 
Asia,  where  war  and  ravage  bud  long  been  almost  perpetual, 
nearly  half  a  century  of  tranquillity.5 

Successful  in  his  mediation,  almost  beyond  his  hopes,  Kabo- 


'  Sit  Hek.1.  i.  74,  md  compute  a 
vol,  li.  jip.  410-412. 
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polassar  relumed  from  Asia  Minor  (o  Rabylon.  He  was  now 
advanced  in  Will's.  and  would  no  doubt,  jrhwh'  have  spent  tin: 
remainder  nf  his  days  in  tin.1  enjoyment,  of  thai  ropise.  which  is 
so  dear  to  tho-e  who  feci  (In:  infirmities  of  ago  ciropinj;  nprm 
them.  Bnt  Providence  had  ordained  Otherwise.  In  lt.c.  610— 
probably  the  very  year  of  the  eclipse— Psam  met  ich  us  died,  and 
\v ,is  succeeded  by  his  son  Neeo,  who  whs  iu  the  prime  of  life 
and  who  in  disposition  was  hold  and  enterprising.  This  monarch 
verv  shortly  after  his  accession  cast  a  covetous  eve  upon  Svri.i, 
and  in  the'  year  B.C.  CDS,3  having  made  vast  preparations,  lie 
crossed  his  frontier  and  invaded  tin:  territories  of  Nabopoiassar. 
5Inn'liin<:  alonu1  the  usual  route,  by  (In.-  Slirjihi'hJi  and  the  plain 
Of  Esdraelon,*  he  learned,  when  he  n eared  Megiddo,  that  11  body 
of  troops  was  drawn  up  at  that  place  to  oppose  him.  Josiah, 
the  Jewish  Jiiiifj,  regarding  bimseit'  as  humid  to  resist  the  pas- 
sage through  bis  territories  of  an  army  hostile  to  the  monarch 
of  whom  be  held  bis  crown,  had  collected  bis  forces,  and,  having 
placed  diem  across  the  line  of  the  invader's  march,  was  calmly 

puss,  representing  that  he  had  no  'piarrol  with  (be  Jews,  and 
elainiiiiLr  a  divine  snnetion  to  bis  ntnlerlakiiiL.'.'  Jitit  in'thin<f 
could  shake  the  Jewish  monarch's  sense  of  ditty;  arui  Keen 
was  et.i]is"(|tic:itlv  forced  to  engage  with  him.  ami  to  drive  bis 
troops  from  their  position.  Josiah,  defeated  and  mortally 
wounded,  n-tnnicd  to  Jerusalem,  whore  he  died.1'  Xeo.o  pressed 
forward  tiimnijh  Svria  to  the  Euphrates  : :  ami,  carrcing  all 
before  him,  established  his  dominion  over  the  whole  tract  lying 
between  I'^vpl  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "  Great  Kiver  ''  upon 
the  other."    On  his  return  throe  months  later  he  visited  Jem- 
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salcm  *  deposed  Jehoabaz,  a  younger  son  of  Jonah,  whom  the 

]i;cl  made  killir.  lillil  fJ'IVi:  till!  CroWll  to  .Ichuiiikiin.  Ill- 

eider  brother.  It,  was  probably  ubout  this  time  that  he  besieged 
uml  took  Gaza,10  the  moat  importuiit  of  the  Philistine  tonus  nest 
to  Ashdod. 

The  loss  of  this  largo  and  valuable  territory  did  not  at  once 
arouse  the  Babylonian  monarch  from  his  inaction  or  induce  him 
to  make  any  effort  for  its  recovery.  Neco  enjoyed  his  conquests 
in  quiet  for  the  space  of  at  least  three  full  years."  At  length, 
in  the  year  B.C.  (105,  Nnbopolassar,  who  felt  himself  unequal  to 
the  fatigues  of  a  campaign,11  resolved  to  entrust  his  forces 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  son,  and  to  send  him  to  contend  with 
the  Egyptians.  The  key  of  Syria  at  this  time  was  Carchemish, 
a  city  situated  on  the  right  bunk  of  the  ILuphrales.  probably  near 
the  site  which  was  afterwards  occupied  hy  Hierapolis.  Here 
the  forces  of  Neco  were  drawn  up  t  ■  >  protect  his  conquests,  and  ■ 
here  Mi.'biK'liiuInezzur  proceeded  baldly  to  attack  them.  A  great 
battle  was  fought  in  (be  vicinity  of  the  river,  which  was  utterly 
disastrous  to  the  Egyplians,  who  "  lied  away  "in  confusion," and 
seem  not  to  have  ventured  on  making  a  second  stand.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar rapidly  recovered  the  lost  territory,  received  the 
sol. mission  of  Jehoiakim,  King  of  Judah,1'  restored  the  old 
frontier  line,  and  probably  pressed  oil  into  Egypt  itself,15  hoping 
to  cripple  or  even  to  crush  his  presumptuous  adversary.  But 
at  this  point  he  was  compelled  to  pause.  News  arrived  from 
Babylon  that  Kahopolassar  was  dead;  and  the  Babylonian 
prince,  who  feared  a  disputed  succession,  having  first  concluded 
a  hasty  arrangement  with  Neeo,  returned  at  his  best  speed  to 
his  capital." 

'Mlet^li.'vra  flier.  iItIL  I.  '  (d»<ro,   airaS'  Tt  "ilpl^'f  'ZTrb, 

which  Ntbuchodnnior  defeated  Neeo,      nfrrri  flai.AcW  tnHpwn,    (ft.  14.) 

(.1.  r  iivi.  J\  »  r .  N.tii  m:„l  -  siim  11  Ucroaus sptniii of Ncbuclindneiiir'i 

uil.T  l:U  lirsi  MiaxsH.  ■mnjing  Ihe  .ITnira  of  figjpt  m  thli 

11  Ob  In^nH  fn  ttmnM*.   Be-  timr  ft,  s.  c% 
COS.  Ft.  14.                                                   |        »  On  this  o™i(,n  >\-lh  j. ■Sin. hi, ■.-.r.r. 

»  Jer.  llvi.  S.    Comp»re  ihe  n»rr»-      (n  ™r  linn-.  u..i„„l  elu  svtt  uilli 

tlte  of  BenBUJ.     lifipffu  Si  Nutfou-  a  small  body  of  followers.    The  trooui, 
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Arriving  probalilv  ln-fuiv  he  was  c\picted,  he  discovered  that 
liis  fears  were  groundless.  The  priests  hiid  taken  the  direction 
of  affairs  during  his  absence,  and  the  tlirono  had  been  kept 
vacant  for  him  by  the  Chief  Priest,  or  Head  of  the  Order." 
No  pretender  had  started  up  to  dispute  his  claims.  ])oubtlcss 
bin  military  prestige,  and  the  probability  that  the  soldiers 
would  adopt  his  cause,  had  helped  to  keep  bark  aspirants ;  but 
perhaps  it  tin;  promptness  of  his  return,  as  much  as  any- 
thing, that  caused  the  crisis  to  pass  oil'  without  difficulty. 

Nebuchadnezzar  is  tho  great  monarch  of  the  11a bv Ionian 
Empire,  which,  lasting  only  yt?  years — IVoui  u.c.  (125  to  n.c.  "jo  8 
— was  for  nearly  half  the  time  under  his  sway.  Its  military 
glory  is  due  chiefly  to  him,  while  the  constructive  energy,  which 
constitutes  its  especial  ehnraetrristic,  l>elorigs  to  it  still  more 
markedly  through  his  character  and  genius.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that,  but  fur  Xebuchadiieraar,  the  Babylonians 
would  have  had  no  place  in  history.  At  any  rate,  their  actual 
place  is  owing  alaio-t  entirely  to  this  prince,  who  ti>  the  military 
talents  of  au  able  general  added  a  grandeur  of  artistic  caneep- 
tion  and  a  skill  in  construction  which  place  him  on  a  par  with 
tho  greatest  builders  of  antiquity. 

We  have  no  complete,  or  oven  general,  account  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's wars.  Our  chief,  our  almost  sole,  information  con- 
cerning tlieni  is  derived  from  the  Jewish  writers.1  Conse- 
quently, those  wars  only  which  interested  these  w  riters,  in  other 
words  those  whofO  scene  is  Palestine  or  its  immediate  vicinity, 
admit  of  being  placed  before  the  reader.  If  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  quarrels  with  the  Persians,  or  the  Arabians,'  or  the  Medos, 
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or  (he  tribes  in  Mount  Zagrns,  as  is  not  improbable,  nothing 
is  now  known  of  their  course  or  issue.  Until  some  historical 
document  belonging  to  his  time  shall  be  discovered,  we  must 
he  content  with  a  very  partial  knowledge  of  Uio  external  his- 
tory of  Babylon  during  his  reign.  We  have  a  tolerably  full 
account  of  bis  campaigns  against  the  Jews,  and  some  informa- 
tion as  to  the  general  course  of  the  wars  which  he  curried  on 
with  i4_'V|it  ;ind  1'hiciiicia;  but  beyond  these  narrow  limits  we 
know  nothing. 

It  appears  to  have  been  only  a  few  years  after  Ncbiichiid- 
nezKiir's  triumphant  eainpargn  against  Neeo,  that  renewed 
troubles  broke  out  in  Syria.  Phoenicia  revolted  under  tho 
li  iiih  !>liip  of  Tyro;3  and  about  the  same  time  Jehoiakim,  the 
.li-wijh  king,  having  obtninod  a  promise,  of  aid  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, renon  met  his  allegiance.'  Upon  this,  in  bis  seventh  year 
(ii.c.  OW),  Nebuchadnezzar  proceeded  once  more  into  Palestine 
at  the  head  of  a  vast  army,  composed  partly  of  his  allies,  the 
Modes,  partly  of  his  own  subjects,*  Jb;  fiist  invested  Tyre;8 
but,  finding  that  city  too  strong  to  bo  taken  by  assault,  he  left 
a  portion  of  his  array  to  continue  the  siege,  while  he  himself 
pressed  forward  against  Jerusalem.'  Oa  his  near  approach, 
Jehoiakim,  string  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  care  to  come  to 
his  aid,  made  his  submission  ;  but  Nebuchadnezzar  punished  his 
rebellion  with  death,"  and,  departing  from  tho  common  Oriental 
practice,  had  bis  dead  body  treated  with  indignity.'    At  first 


1  Jnmph.  Cmitr,  Ap.  i.  It  ;  Ant.  Jud,  I  In  (he  author's  Herodittta  (toL  I.  p.  4SD, 
'•i  6l'iil>.  fT*mr'MprcWlIim  of  1  "»* »Qn.  Hiyi.  6;  Jo«ph.  A*l.  Jud. 
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he  placed  upon  the  throne  Jehoiachin,  the  son  of  the  late 
monarch,10  a  youth  of  eighteen ; "  but  three-  months  later, 
ln>eviiiifny  suspicious  (probably  not  without  reason)  of  this 
prince's  fidelity,  he  deposed  him  and  had  him  brought  a  captive 
to  Jkbylon,"  substituting  in  his  place  his  uncle,  Zedekiah,  a 
brother  of  Jehoiakim  and  Jehonlmz.  Meanwhile  the  siege  of 
Tyre  was  pressed,  hut  with  little  effect.  A  blockade  is  always 
tedious ;  and  the  blockade  of  nn  island  city,  strong  in  its  navy, 
by  an  enemy  unaccustomed  to  the  soa,  and  therefore  forced  to 
depend  mainly  upon  the  assistance  of  reluctant  allies,  must 
have  been  a  task  of  such  extreme  difficulty  that  one  is  sur- 
prised it  was  not  given  up  in  despair.  According  to  the  Tyrian 
historians  their  eity  resisted  all  the  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
for  thirteen  years.'1  If  this  statement  is  to  ho  relied  on,  Tyro 
must  have  been  still  uncaptured,  when  the  time  came  for  its 
sister  capital  to  make  that  last  effort  for  freedom  in  which  it 
perished. 

After  receiving  his  crown  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  Zedekiah 
eoutinuod  for  eight  years  to  play  the  part  of  a  faithful  vassal. 
At  length,  however,  in  the  ninth  year,"  he  fancied  he  saw  a 
way  to  independence.  A  yi 
Uapliris— the  Apriee  of  Hero, 
Egyptian  throne."  If  the  i 
secured,  there  was,  Zedekiah 
the  yoke  of  Babylon  might  be 
re-established.  The  infatuate 
what  he  would,  his  country  had 
that  by  the  laws  of  political 
to  one  or  other  of  the  two  gr 
the  misfortune  of  lying.  Ho 
ambassadors  to  Uaphru,  who 


In  Iho  |«ra!k-l  puHiRC  <•!  Chronicle! 
13  Chron.  MJivl.  U)  is  I'viilcnllj  corrupt. 
Ncuurl.idnezi.r  would  not  ham  plieM 
■  Imy  of  cij;nt  on  Iho  throne.  Jahoii- 
diVn,  moreover,  hid  sevcril  wivn  (2  K. 
*>iv.  15.) 


inco  of  this  prince  could  be 
jught,  a  reasonable  hope  that 
rown  oiT  and  Hebrew  autonomy 
monarch  did  not  eoc,  that,  do 


to  free  his  country,  he  sent 
■e  to  conclude  a  treaty  and 

SK.  raly.  10-15;  a  Chr.  mri.  10. 
11  Joseph,  contr.  Ap.  j-  21.  Compare 

illour.  ii>.  Jo«ph.  Ant.  J*d.  x.  11, 

<•  a  K.  jxv.  1 ;  Jcr.  mix.  1 ;  Hi.  4. 
"  The  ninlh  yair  of  Zcdcluih  ™ 
j.  S8S.   UmparLj  begun  lo  reign  the 
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demand  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  contingent,  composed  of 
both  foot  ami  horse."  Uapbris  received  tho  overture  favour- 
ably; and  Zedekiuli  at  once  revolted  from  Uabylon,  and  made 
prqiii  rations  to  defend  himself  with  vigour.  It  was  not  long 
before  tho  Babylonians  arrived.  Doterniined  to  cruel)  the 
daring  state,  which,  weak  as  it  was,  had  yet  ventured  to  revolt 
against  him  now  lor  tho  fourth  time,"  Nebuchadnezzar  came 
in  person,  "  be  mid  nil  hi.-  hu-t,"    against  Jerusalem,  and  after 

l.jsj^ifLr  d  nil1  citv.-:'  L  uphns,  upon  this,  learning  tlie  danger  of 
his  ally,  marched  out  of  Egypt  to  his  relief;11  and  the  Jiaby- 
loaian  army,  receiving  intelligence  of  his  approach,  raised  tho 
siege  and  proceeded  in  quest  of  their  new  enemy.  According 
til  Josephus'"  a  kittle  mis  fought,  in  which  tin;  Kgyptians  were 
defeated ;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  ihev  avoided  an 
engagement  by  it  precipitate  retreat  into  their  own  country.13 
At  any  rate  the  attempt  eiTei'lually  to  relieve  Jerusalem  failed. 
After  a  brief  interval  the  siege  was  renewed;  a  complete 
blockade  was  established ;  and  in  a  year  and  a  half  from  the 
time  of  the  second  investment,"  the  city  fell. 

Nebuchadnezzar  had  not  waited  to  witness  this  success  of  his 
arms.  The  siege  of  Tyre  was  still  being  pressed  at  tho  date  of 
the  second  investment  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  01  laid  lean  monarch 
had  perhaps  thought  that  his  presence  on  the  borders  of 
Phoenicia  was  necessary  to  animate  his  troops  iu  that  quarter. 
If  this  was  his  motive  in  withdrawing  from  tho  Jewish  capital, 
the  event  would  seem  to  have  shown  tiiat  he  judged  wisely. 
Tyre,  if  it  fell  at  the  end  of  its  tliirtcsn  years'  siege,1  must  have 


■ifltl, 
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been  taken  in  the  very  year  which  followed  tlie  capture  of 
Jernsulom,  B.C.  585.1  We  may  suppose  that  Nebuchndm^/.ar, 
when  lie  quitted  Jei'iisnlwn  and  took  ilp  his  abode  at  liiblnh  in 
the  Cielc-Syrian  valley.3  turned  bis  main  attention  to  the  great 
l'liiriiiciiin  oitv,  ami  made  arrangement*  which  caused  its  rap- 
ture in  the  ensuing  year.         _    ,  , 

The  recovery  of  the.*1  two  important  tit i i  h  secured  to  the 
Babylonian  monarch  the  qni^t  possession  tliencH'orl.h  of  Syria 
and  Palestine.  But  still  he  had  not  as  yet  inflicted  any  chastise- 
ment upon  Egypt;  though  policy,  no  less  than  honour,  required 
that  the  aggressions  of  this  audacious  pinna'  should  l>e  punished. 
If  we  may  holievo  Josephus,  however,,  tlio  day  of  vengeance 
was  not  very  long  delayed.  Within  four  years  of  the  full  of 
Tyro,  B.C.  581,  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  tells  us,  invaded  Egypt, 
put  Unphris,  the  monarch  who  had  suecoiirod  Zedeliiah,  to 
death,  and  placed  a  creature  of  his  own  upon  the  throne.* 
Egyptian  history,  it  is*  true,  forbids  our  accepting  this  state- 
ment as  correct  in  nil  its  particulars.  Uuphris  appears  cer- 
1aiii!v  in  have  ie:t,rt.cd  at-  least  as  Lit'.'  as  jt.c.  :i!2>/  ami  arconlinir 
t(i  Herodotus,  he  was  put  to  death,  not  by  a  t'oivign  invader, 
but  l>y  a  rebellious  subject.0  Perhaps  we  may  best  harmonize 
the  coiillieiing  statements  on  tin1  subject  by  suppo-iiig  that 
Josephus  lias  confounded  two  distinct  invasions  of  Egypt,  one 
nnido  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  twenty-third  year,  B.C.  581, 
which  had  no  very  important  consequences,  and  the  other 


20ih  jtor,  vrbich  ™  bc  085.  (Joseph. 


important  fortune  nl  Ihll  lime  (2  K. 
uiii.  33).  .\]!|nrcnllj  it  liod  taken  the 

'  Joseph.  AH.  Jud,  I.  9,  §  7. 
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eleven  years  later,  B.C.  570,  which  terminated  in  the  deposition 
ill"  Uiipln-is,  and  tin!  establishment  on  the  throne  of  a  new 
king,  Amusis,  who  received  a  nominal  royalty  from  the  Chaldasiin 
monarch.' 

Such — so  far  as  they  are  known — wero  the  military  exploits 
of  this  groat  king.  He  defeated  Nceo,  recovered  Syria,  crushed 
rebellion  in  Jiidiea,  took  Tyre,  and  humiliated  Egypt.  According 
to  some  writers  his  successes  did  not  stop  here.  Hegastbenes 
made  him  subdue  most  of  Africa,  and  thence  pass  over  into  Spain 
and  conquer  the  Iberians.'  He  even  went  further  and  declared 
that,  on  his  return  from  these  region*,  he  settled  his  Iberian 
eaptives  on  the  shores  of  the  Euiine  in  the  country  between 
Armenia  and  the  Caucasus !  Thus  Nebuchadnezzar  was  made 
to  reign  over  an  empire  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Caspian,  and  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Great  Sahara. 

The  victories  of  Nebncbadneraa*  were  not  without  an  effect 
on  his  home  administration  and  on  the  construction  of  the  vast 
works  with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  associated.  It  was 
through  them  that  ho  obtained  that  enormous  command  of 

naked  human  strength  "  which  enabled  him,  without  undue 
oppression  of  bis  own  people,  to  carry  out  on  the  grandest  scale 
his  schemes  for  at  once  beautifying  and  benefiting  his  kingdom. 
From  the  time  when  he  first  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  an 
urmy  he  adopted  the  Assyrian  system  »  of  forcibly  removing 
almost  the  whole  population  of  a  conquered  country,  and  planting 
it  in  a  distant  part  of  his  dominions.  Crowds  of  captives— the 
produce  of  his  various  ware — Jews,  Egyptians,  Phoenicians, 


'  Tlie  pmphcrlcn  of  Jerentlrt  (slvi. 
11-26)  nnil  tji'Llsil  (»i,.  d-SC  ;  in.  4- 
Sli),  cB|iocinlly  [be  loiter,  arc  very  ill  Hi- 
cull  tu  Raraolla  with  the  historical 

the  condition  uf  ligyP1  '»  the  reigns  ol 
Aprtet  aud  ftmiilt  (Herod.  11.  1(11- 
ISS;  tliod.  Sic  1.  GS.)  EHMal'i  w 
Jenrs'  daotaUmat  Egypt  must  (I  limit) 
be  t»ken  m  figurative,  marking  a  lime 
of  >f,<jr-nt<jti'onr  wlien  independence  mi 
lest.  Of  course  juth  political  de^rada- 
tlon  would  be  igulte  consistent  trill] 
greut  mtlerinl  prosperity.     (See  the 


remarks  of  sir  (i.  Wilkinson  In  (lie 
author1.  «™*Hnt,  vol.  II.  f  MS,  *-L 

It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  Be- 

of  Egypt  by  Nobucb>iln«i«r.  (An. 
Josepll.  (,'iul/r.  Ajh  L  19.  KyaTTioat 
Steffi  iW   Bu8v\6vioy  AiyexTov 

*  ■Ip.  Euscb,  Prop,  Ev.  tr.  41.  Com- 

Mm.  dun.  iftrt.  Arwmli.  7.  ' 
■  Sir  tbove,  Tel.  ii.  pp.  23B,  2S9. 
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Syrians,  Ammonites,  .Moabitcs,  were  settled  in  various  parts  of 
Mesopotamia,10  mote  especially  about  Babylon.  From  these 
unfortunates  forced  labour  was  as  a  matter  of  course  required ; 11 
itiid  it  seems  to  have  beon  chiefly,  it'  not  solely,  by  their  exer- 
tions that  the  iimguiuYyiit  series  of  grout  works  was  accomplished, 
which  formed  the  special  glory  of  the  Fourth  Monarchy. 

The  chief  works  expressly  ascribed  to  iVelniehudne/zar  by  the 
ancient  writers  are  the  following :— He  built  the  great  wall  of 
i'idivlnii.1'  whitii,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate.11  must  have 
contained  taore  than  £>0U,OU0,000  square  feet  of  solid  masonry, 
and  must  have  requited  three  or  lour  times  that  number  of 
bricks.11  He  constructed  a  new  and  magnificent  palace  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  residence  of  the  kings.'5  lie  made 
the  celebrated  "Hanging  Garden"  for  tho  gratification  of  his 
wife,  Amyitis."  He  repaired  mid  beautified  the  great  temple 
of  Belus  at  Babylon."  He  dug  the  huge  reservoir  near  Sipparu, 
said  to  have  been  HO  miles  in  e  ire  it  inference,  and  180  feet  deep, 
funii-hiiig  it.  nilli  flood-gates,  thmugh  whieli  its  water  eellhl  be 
drawn  off  for  purposes  of  irrigation.1"  Ho  constructed  a  number 
of  canals,  among  them  the  Nahr  Maleha  or  "  lioynl  Kivcr,"  u 
broad  and  deep  channel  which  connected  the  Euphrates  with 
the  Tigris."  He  built  quays  and  breakwaters  along  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Uulf,  and  he  at  the  same  time  founded  the  city 
of  I.liridotis  or  Terodon  in  tho  vicinity  of  that  sea." 

To  these  constructions  may  be  added,  on  the  authority  either 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  own  inscriptions  or  of  the  existing  remains, 


l>nn.  i.  :tj  fcr.             "  P.jlyliiit.  Fr.  J4.  '•  KM.     Comi-nn..  llir.l.  Sic.  ii.  |.>, 
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provincial  guvcuior.    (//.  iV.  vi.  26.) 
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tbe  Birs-j-Nimrud,  or  great  Temple  of  Nel>o  at  Bnraippa a 
vast  reservoir  in  Babylon  itself,  called  tlie  Yapur-Shapu  ;"  an 

liiiglidnd iijul  a!mn-t  ijiniiiiiiii'iiljlc  temples,  widls,  and  nlln'i- 
public  buildings  at  Cutha,  t^ipptra.  Llorsippa,  Babylon,  Chilmnd, 

I5it-I)igbi,  &(■..  The  indefatigable  monarch  seems  lo  have  either 
rebuilt,  or  at  least  repaired,  almost  every  city  and  tempi.! 
throughout  tbe  entire  country.  Tliero  are  said  to  be  at  leasl  a 
hundred  sites  in  the  tract  immediately  about  Babvlon,  which 
give  evidence,  by  inscribed  bricks  bearing  his  legend,  of  the 
marvellous  activity  find  energy  of  this  king.M 

We  may  suspect  that  among  the  constructions  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  another  great  work,  a  work  refund  in  utility  to  none 
of  those  above  mentioned,  and  requiring  for  its  completion  an 
enormous  amount  of  labour.  This  is  tho  canal  called  by  the 
Arabs  the  Kerch  Saideh,  or  canal  of  Saideb,  which  they  ascribe 
to  a  wile  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  cutting  400  miles  in  length, 
which  commenced  at  Hit  on  the  Euphrates,  and  was  carried 
along  the  extreme  western  edge  of  the  alluvium  close  to  the 
Arabian  frontier,  finally  falling  into  tbe  sea  at  the  head  of  the 
Bubian  creek,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  the  SLat-el- 
Arab.  The  traces  of  this  canal  which  still  remain1  indicate  a 
work  of  such  magnitndo  nnd  difficulty  that  wo  can  scarcely 
ascribe  it  with  probability  to  any  monarch  who  lias  held  the 
counttv  since  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  Pallacopas,"  or  canal  of  Opa  (Palga  OpaJ),  which  left 
the  Euphrates  at  Sippara  (Mosaib)  and  ran  into  a  great  lake  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Borsippa,  whence  the  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  irrigated,  ni:ty  also  have  been  one  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's constructions.    It  was  an  old  canal,  much  out  of  repair, 
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iii  tlie  lime  of  Aleiamh-r.  and  was  certainly  the  work,  not  of  tlie 
Fersian  conquerors,  but  of  some  native  monarch  anterior  to 
Cyrus.  The  Arabs,  wlio  call  it  the  i'ahr  Abba,  regard  it  as  tlio 
oldest  canal  ill  (lie  country.1 

Some  glimpses  into  tlio  private  lilc  and  personal  character  of 
^i:biii'lKidin/izar  are  afforded  us  by  certain  of  the  Old  Testament 
Writers.  We  see  him  in  the  Hook  of  Daniel  ut  tlie  head  of  a 
inngmlicriit.  Court,  surrounded  by  "  princes,  governors,  and  cap- 
tains, j tidies,  tn 'sisnrers,  councillors,  and  sheriffs ;'' 1  waited  on 
by  eunuchs  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  ''  well- favoured"  and 
carefully  educated;0  attended,  whenever  he  requires  it,  by  a 
multitude  of  astrologers  and  other  "  wise  men,"  who  seek  to 
interpret  to  him  the  will  of  Heaven.'  He  is  an  absolute  monarch, 
<li.-ipu-ii ng  with  a  word  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  his  subjects, 
even  the  highest."  All  offices  are  in  bis  gift.  He  can  raise  a 
foreigner  to  tbe  second  place  in  the  kingdom,  and  even  set  him 
over  the  entire  priestly  order."  His  wealth  is  enormous,  for  lie 
wakes  of  pure  gold  an  image,  or  obelisk,  ninety  feet  high  and 
nine  feet  broad.11  He  is  religious  after  a  sort,  but  wavers  in  his 
faith.  sometimes  iieknim lcdging  tbe  I  led  of  tlio  Jews  as  the  only 
real  deity,"  some! iitn-s  relapsing  into  an  idolatrous  worship," 
and  forcing  all  bis  subjects  to  lollow  his  (  sample.10  Even  then, 
however,  bis  ;,olvth'_i? in  is  uf  a  kind  wlra-h  admits  of  a  special 
devotion  to  a  particular  deity,  who  is  called  emphatically  "  his 
god.""  In  temper  bo  is  hasty  and  violent,  but  not  obstinate  ; 
bis  lierce  resolves  are  taken  suddenly  and  us  suddenly  repented 
of  ;'s  he  is  moreover  capable  of  bursts  of  gratitude  and  devotion," 
no  less  than  of  accesses  of  fury ;  liko  most  Orientals,  ho  is  vain- 
glorious ; 11  but  be  can  humble  himself  before  tlie  chasli-iiin^ 
hand  of  the  Almighty;  in  his  better  moods  he  shows  a  spirit 
astonishing  iu  one  of  Ids  country  and  time— a  spirit  of  real  piety, 
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self-condemnation,  and  self-aba 

ement,  which  render- 

him  one  t>l 

iu  Scripture.'" 

A  fow  touches  of  a  darker  h 

e  must  be  added  to 

his  portrait 

of  the  groat  Babylonian  king 

from  the  statements 

contemporary,  the  prophet  Jer 

rakh.    The  esecut 

oa  of  Jehoi- 

akim,  and  the  putting  out  of  Zodekiak's  eyes,  tin. 

ugh  acts  of 

considerable  severity,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 

justified  by 
t  indicating 

n.    Bat  the 

rity  of  mnr- 

dcring  Zedokiah's  sons  before 

jloDged  im- 

prisonment  both  of  Zedekiab  * 

and  of  Johoiachin,™ 

thougli  tho 

latter  had  only  contemplated  r 

ebcllion,  cannot  be  t 

us  excused. 

They  were  unusual  and  utmece 

ssary  acts,  which  tel 

against  the 

monarch  who  authorised  them, 

ed  to  imply 

a  real  cruelty  of  disposition,  su 

Asshur-bani-pal.11  Nebudiadi 

not  content 

with  such  a  measure  of  sevoiit 

interests,  but.  took  a  pleasure  iu 

the  wanton  infliction 

of  suffering 

on  tllOSO  who  lial  ]irovi)ke:d  liis  resentment. 

On  the  other  hand  we  obtai 

from  the  native  wri 

er,  Berosus, 

chadneznar  was  fondly  attackec 

to  the  McdiLTi  priuc 

motives."  Not  content  with  ordinary  tokens  of  affection,  he 
erected,  solely  for  her  gratification,  the  remarkable  structure 
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of  a  mountainous  country,  Auiyitis  disliked  the  tiresome  uni- 

of  Media.  It' was  to  satisfy  this  longing  by  the  best  substitute 
which  circumstances  allowed  that  the  celebrated  (lard, n  was 
made.  Art  strove  to  emulate  nature  with  a  certain  measure  of 
success,  and  the  lofty  rocks "  and  various  trees"  of  this  won- 
derful Paradise,  if  they  were  not  a  very  close  imitation  of 
Median  mountain  scenery,  were  at  any  rate  a  pleasant  change 
from  the  natural  monotony  of  the  Babylonian  plain,  and  must 
have  formed  n  grateful  retreat  for  the  Babylonian  queen,  whom 
Ihey  reminded  at  once  of  her  husband's  love  and  of  the  beauty 
of  her  native  country. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  life 
remains  lo  be  noticed.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  when 
his  conquests  and  probably  most  of  his  great  works  were  com- 
pleted,'1" in  the  midst  of  complete  tranquillity  and  prosperity,  a 
sudden  warning  was  sent  him.  He  dreamt  a  strange  dream 
and  when  he  sought  to  know  its  meaning,  the  Prophet  Daniel 
was  inspired  to  tell  him  that  it  portended  Ins  removal  from  the 
kingly  office  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  in  consequence  of  a 
curious  and  very  unusual  kind  of  madness."  This  malady, 
which  is  not  uuknown  to  physicians,  has  been  termed  "  Lycan- 
thropy."1  It  consists  in  the  belief  that  one  is  not  a  man  but  n 
beast,  in  the  disuse  of  language,  the  rejection  of  all  ordinary 
human  food,  and  sometimes  in  the  loss  of  the  erect  posture  and 
a  preference  for  walking  on  all  fours.  Within  a  year  of  the 
time  that  he  received  the  warning,1  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
smitten.  The  great  king  becamo  a  wretched  maniac.  Allowed 
to  indulge  in  his  distempered  fancy,  he  eschewed  human  habi- 
tations, lived  in  the  open  air  night  and  day,  fed  on  herbs,  disused 
tlulliing.  and  became  covered  willi  u  rough  coat  of  hair.3  His 
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suliji  -t-tn  irencrally,  it  is  probable,  wore  not  allowed  to  linow  of 
his  condition,1  although  they  could  not  but  be  aware  that  he 
was  suffering  from  some  terrible  malady.  The  queen  most 
likely  held  the  reins  of  power  and  carried  on  the  government 
in  his  name.  The  dream  had  been  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  lycanthropy  would  not  be  permanent ;  and  even  tho  date  of 
recovery  had  been  announced,  only  with  a  certain  ambiguity.5 
Tho  Babylonians  were  thereby  encouraged  to  await  events, 
without  taking  any  steps  that  would  have  involved  them  in 
difficulties  if  the  malady  ceased.  And  their  faith  and  patience 
met  with  a  reward.  After  suffering  obscuration  for  the  space 
of  seven  years,  suddenly  tho  king's  intellect  returned  to  him.' 
His  recovery  was  received  with  joy  by  his  Court.  Lords  and 
councillor.-;  gathered  about  him.'  He  once  more  took  the 
j.'ijvcruiiH'iit  into  his  own  handB,  issued  his  proclamations,6  and 
performed  the  other  functions  of  royalty.  He  was  now  an  old 
man,  and  his  reign  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  pro- 
longed; but  "the  glory  of  his  kingdom,"  his  "honour  and 
brij-litnosa  "  returned;  bis  last  days  were  bh  brilliant  as  bis 
first :  bis  sun  set  in  an  unclouded  sky,  shorn  of  none  of  the  rays 
that  had  given  splendour  to  its  noonday.  Nebuchadnezzar  ex- 
pired at  Babylon 8  in  tho  forty-fourth  year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  561, 
after  an  illness  of  no  long  duration."  He  was  probably  little 
short  of  eighty  years  old  at  his  death." 


i  i) ) 
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The  successor  of  Xr'hi]M-h;nhsrz/ni-  wns  his  son  Kvi  l-Mcmdarh, 
who  reigned  only  two  years,"  and  of  whom  very  little  is  known. 
We  may  suspect  Hint  the.  marvellous  events  of  his  father's  lilo, 
which  arc  recorded  in  tiie  ISook  of  Daniel,  lmd  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  liim,  and  that  lie  was  thence  inclined  to  favour 
the  persons,  and  perhaps  the  religion,  of  the  Jews.  One  of  his 
first  wis"  whs  to  release  the  unfortunate  .Tt-hiihu-liin  from  the 
imprisonment  in  which  he  had  languished  for  tldrty-livo  years, 
and  to  treat  him  with  kindness  and  respect.  Ho  not  only 
recognised  his  royal  rauk,  hut  gave  him  precedence  over  all  the 
caplive  kings  resident  at  Babylon."  Josophus  says  that  he 
ever:  admitted  .lehoiaehin  into  the  number  of  his  most  intimate 
friends."  Perhaps  he  may  have  designed  him  some  further 
ad  v  ivn  c  e  m  c  nt,  and  may  in  other  respects  have  entertained  pro- 
jects which  f&'ctiu.'d  strange  and  alarming  to  his  subjects.  At 
any  rato  ho  hud  been  but  two  years  upon  the  throw*  when 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him ;  ho  was  accused  of 
lawlessness  and  intemperance}"  Ids  own  brother-in-law,  Neri- 
glissar,  (lie  liusbund  of  a  daughter  of  Xt-biU'IuHim-Kzur.  headed 
the  nudcontents ;  and  Evil-JIerodaeh  lost  his  life  with  his 

Neiiglissar,  the  successful  conspirator,  was  lit  once  acknow- 
ledged iiing.  }tc  is  prohiihly  identical  with  the  "  NYrgal-sliar- 
ezer,  Rah-Mng,"  of  Jeremiah,'8  who  occupied  a  prominent 
position  among  the  llabylonian  nobles  left  to  press  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  when  Nebuchadnezzar  retired  to  Riblah.  The  title  of 
'■  liah-Mag  "  is  one  that  he  bears  upon  his  bricks.  It  is  doubtful 
what  exactly  this  oftiee  was ;  for  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
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there  were  at  this  time  any  Magi  at  lluhylon  ;"  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly an  ancient  and  very  li ilt ]  1  dignity  of  which  cvi-n  kin^s  niidit 
be  proud.  It  is  remarkable  tiutt.  Nr-riglissar  calls  himself  tho  son 
of  Bel-sum-iskun  "  king  of  Babylon  " — a  monarch  whose  name 
does  not  appear  in  l.'tolemy'.s  list,  hut  who  in  probably  to  lie  identi- 
fied with  a  chieftain  so  called,  who  assumed  the  royal  title  in 
tho  troubles  which  precoded  the  full  of  the  Assyrian  Empire." 

During  his  short  reign  of  four  years,  or  rather  three  years 
and  a  few  months,"  Neriglissar  had  not  time  to  distinguish 
himself  by  many  exploits.  So  far  as  appaurs,  he  was  at  poaco 
with  all  his  neighbour?,  and  employed  his  time  principally  in 
the  construction  of  the  Western  Palace  at  Babylon,  which  was 
a  largo  building  placed  at  one  corner  of  a  fortified  enclosure, 
directly  opposite  the  ancient  royal  resilience,  and  abutting  on 
the  Euphrates."  If  the  account  whie.Ii  Diodorus  gives  of  this 
palace21  he  not  0  gross  exaggeration  of  tho  truth,  it  must  haw 
boon  a  magnificent  erection,  elaborately  ornamented  with  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  in  the  best,  style  of  B.ihyli miau  tirl,  though  in 
sizo  it  may  havo  been  inferior  to  the  old  resilience  of  tho  kings 
on  the  other  side  of  tbo  river. 

Neriglissar  reigned  from  B.C.  55!)  to  B.C.  550,  and  dying 
a  natural  death  in  tho  last-named  year,  left  his  throne  to  his 
son,  Laboroaoarchod,  or  Labossoracus."  This  prince,  who  was 
a  mora  boy,"  and  therefore  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  govern- 
ing a  great  empire  iu  critical  times,  was  not  allowed  to  retain 
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justly  or  unjustly  wo  cannot  say — of  giving  many  indications  of 
ii  liml  disposition,-*  In:  wns  deposed  awl  ]>nt,  tu  death  by  torture.17 
With  liim  power  passed  from  the  House  of  Nabopolassar,  which 
liad  held  the  throne  for  just  seventy  years." 

On  the  death  of  Lfthorosoiirchod  the  conspirators  selected  one 
of  their  number,  a  cortiiin  Sabonndius  or  NabaunidoLhus,5*  and 
invested  him  with  tin;  sovereignty.  He  was  in  no  way  related 
to  the  late  monarch,1  and  his  cluim  to  succeed  must  have  been 
ill 'nvi.1']  iiiiiiii!  v  I'm- 1 1  tin'  |>:irf  which  In'  hnd  played  in  the  con- 
spiracy. But  still  he  was  a  personage  of  some  rank,  for  his 
father  Lad,  like  Neriglissnr,  held  the  important  office  of  Bab- 
Mag.1  It  is  probable  that  one  of  Ids  lirst  .steps  on  asi-eiuling  I  he 
throne  was  to  connect  himself  by  marriage  with  the  royal  house 
which  had  preceded  him  in  the  kingdom.1'  Either  the  mother 
of  the  late  king  Lnbon  isoa.ro hod,  and  widow  of  Neriglissur,  or 
possibly  some  other  daughter  of  Xebui'liadnex/ir,  was  found 
willing  to  unite  her  fortunes  with  those  of  the  new  sove- 
reign, anil  siiare  tho  dangers  and  the  dignity  of  his  position. 
Much  it  union  strengthened  (lie  hold  of  tho  reigning  niuniireli  oil 
tlie  alli'gianoi'  of  his  subjects,  and  tended  stili  more  to  add 
stability  to  his  dynasty.  For  as  the  issue  of  such  a  marriage 
would  join  in  one  the  claims  of  both  royal  houses,  he  would  be 
sure  to  receive  the  support  of  all  parties  in  the  state. 

Very  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Nabonadius  (n.u.  55.\>)  he 
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received  !iu  embassy  from  tins  far  north- west.'  An  important 
revolution  li;nl  occurred  on  tin'  eastern  fi.nitierof  Pabyhmia  three 
years  before,  in  the  reign  of  Nerigliss;ir;"  kit  its  effects  only  now 
began  to  make  themselves  f n hit.  aiming  I iic  neighbouring  natiens. 
Had  Cyrus,  on  taking  the  crown,  adopted  the  policy  of  Astyngcs, 
tilts  substitution  of  Peraia  for  Media  us  (he  ruling  Arian  nation 
ivotilil  have  been  a  matter  of  small  account.  Jiut  there  ran  bo 
little  doubt  that  lie  re;illv  entered  at  oncoon  u  caieerof  con(jiie-[.s 
Lydin,  at  any  rate,  felt  herself  uiiainced  by  the  new  power,  and 
see  inf.'  I  be  danger  which  threatened  the  kher  monarchies  of  tiiu 
lime,  if  they  allowed  tlie  grciit  Arian  kingdom  U>  attar-];  them 
rurally  with  her  fall  force,  proposed  a  league  whereby  the 
common  enemy  might,  she  thought,  be  resided  with  success. 
Ambassadors  seem  to  lime  been  sent  from  Snrdis  to  Habylou  in 
the  very  year  in  which  Nabonadius  became  king.'  Ho  therefore 

mode  him,  and  uniting  with  Lydiu  nud  Egypt  in  a  league 
against  Persia,  malic  that  power  his  em.'inv,  or  refuse  llie  prof- 
ferred  alliance  and  trust  to  the  gratitude  of  Cyrus  for  the  future 
security  ef  his  kingdom.  It  would  bo  easy  to  imagine  iho  argu- 
ments jir/i  anil  coiUra  whieli  presented  tlieinselves  to  bin  minil 
at  this  conjuncture ;  but  as  they  would  be  destitute  of  a  histori- 


tiie  Lvdian  offer.  Nnbonuilhis  l-i ■lisi-nti -tl  to  join  the  proposed 
league;  and  a  treaty  was  probably  soon  afterwards  concluded 
between  the  three  powers  whereby  they  united  in  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  against,  the  Persians." 

Knowing  that  be  had  provoked  a  powerful  enemy  by  this  bold 
act.  ami  ignorant  how  soon  ho  might  be  called  upon  to  defend 
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ny  by  the  usual  route.  The 
tnral  bed  through  tlie  middle 
of  the  town.  Nabonadins  confined  the  stream  by  ft  briek  em- 
bankment carried  the  whole  way  along  hath  bonks,  after  which 
he  built  on  the  top  of  the  embankment  a  nail  of  a  considerable 
ln-ight,  pierced  at  intervals  by  gateways,  in  which  were  Set  gates 
of  bronze."  He  likewise  made  certain  cutting,  reservoir*-,  and 
sluices  at  some  distance  from  Babylon  towards  the  north,  whieh 
were  to  be  hindrances  to  an  enemy's  march,'1  though  in  what 
way  is  not  very  apparent.    Some  have  suppoi-eil  that  besides 
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these  works  Ihere  whs  further  built  at  tlie  same  time  a  great 
wall  which  .■xtiMnietl  entirely  across  the  tract  between  the  two 
rivers13 — a  huge  barrier  a  hundred  feet  liijjli  and  tweniy  thick  " 
— meant,  like  the  lionnin  walls  in  Jiritain  ami  tlie  great  wall  of 
China,  to  be  insurmountable  by  an  unskilful  foe;  but  there  is 
ground  fur  suspecting  tliut.  this  belief  is  i'.l-l'i muded,  havbi;;  [fl- 
its sole  basis  a  misconception  of  Xenopf  ion's. 11 

Is  a  bot  1  ad  his  appears  to  have  been  allowed  ample  time  to  curry 
out  to  the  full  Jits  system  of  defences,  mid  to  complete  all  his 
)iie;i,ir;Lti"i!S.  Tin.'  pi-.-ripitaiicy  of  Crav-us,  who  plunged,  into  u 
war  with  Persia  single-handed,  asking  no  niil  from  his  allies,16 
and  the  promptitude  of  ('yens,  who  allowed  bim  no  opportunity 
uf  recovering  from  bis  lirst.  bilse  st. ■]!,'■  bud  prevented  Nuhuiudius 
from  coming  into  actual  collision  with  Persia  in  tile  early  part 
of  his  reign.  The  defeat  of  Crcesus  in  the  battle  of  Plena,  the 
siege  of  Sardis,  and  its  capture,  followed  so  rapidly  on  the  first 
commencement  of  hostilities,  that,  whatever  his  wishes  may  havo 
been,  Nabonadius  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  give  nnv  help  to  his 
rash  ally.  Actual  war  was  thus  avoided  at  this  time;  and,  no 
collision  having  oecurrcd,  Cyrus  could  defer  an  attack  ou  the 
Lneal  kingdom  el'  the  south  until  hi.'  bail  eon  si  iliduted  his  power 
in  the  north  and  the  north-east, ,a  which  he  rightly  regarded  as 
of  the  Inst  importance.  Thus  fourteen  years  intervened  between 
the  capture  of  Sardis  by  the  Persian  arms  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eipHlilion  against  Babylon. 

When  at  last  it  was  rumoured'that  the  Persian  king  had 
quitted  Ecbataua  (11.C.  03!))  and  commenced  his  march  to  tho 
south- west,  Nal>oiiadius  received  the  tidings  with  indifference. 
Jlis  defences  were  completed  ;  bis  city  was  amply  provisioned  ;■ 
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if  the  etieinv  should  defeat  him  in  tlie  open  field,  In;  mi^ht  retire 
behind  bis  wiills,  and  laugh  lo  scorn  nil  attempts  to  reduce  his 
capital  either  by  blockade  or  sloriu.  It  does  nut  appear  loliavc 
occurred  to  him  that  it  was  possible  to  protect  his  territory. 
With  a  broad,  deep,  and  rapid  river  directly  interposed  between 
hini  and  Ins  foe,  with  a  network  of  canals  spread  far  and  wide 
over  Ills  i 'mint rv,  with  ;in  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  human 
labour  at  his  command  for  the  construction  of  such  dyke.-,  wall.., 
or  cuttings,  as  be  should  deem  advisable,  Nabonadius  mL'ht,  oi;c 
would  have  thought,  have  aspired  to  save  bis  laud  from  invasion, 
or  have  diluted  inch  by  inch  his  enemy's  advance  touaids  tin1 

with  Orientals,  whose  notions  of  war  and  strategy  aro  even  now 
of  the  rudest  and  most  primitive-  description.  To  measure  one's 

.strength  as  quickly  as  possible  with  ibat  of  one's  foe,  to  (ijrlif  one 
L'rca!  pitched  Itattle  in  order  to decide  the  oaest :■■  <n  uf  .-up- Tiorit  v 
in  the  tiehl,  and  then,  it'  defeat ed.  either  to  surrender  or  to  retire 
behind  walls,  has  been  the  ordinary  conception  of  a  ''ommancer's 

for  hi?  ne^lei't.  Hi-  :i:Koivi'd  tin;  traditional  police  of  Oriental 
niunarchs  in  the  course  which  he  took.  And  his  .subjects  had 
less  reason  to  complain  of  his  resolution  than  most  others,  since 
the  many  sti-oiiudiohis  in  liabylonia  mast  have  afforded  them  a 
ready  refuse,  and  the  t.'tcat    fortified  district  within  which 

If  wc  may  trust  Herodotus, 'the  invader,  having  made  all  his 
preparations  and  commenced  his  inarch, came  to  a  sudden  pause 
midway  helweeu  Kr.baiaita  and  llabyloii.-'  One  of  the  sacred 
wliiti'  horse1,  "bleb  drew  the  ehariut  ol  Orum/d,1  had  been 
drowned  in  crossing  a  river;  and  Cyrils  had  thereupon  desisted 
Ir,  <iii  Li"  luitr,  li  iii'j  ■)■  Uriiii;  Unit  li-  miIJ  r.  i-  ii-.-..  Inn,.-.  1 1  ,>i, 
tin'  insolent  stream,  had  set  bis  Soldiers  to  disperse  its  waters 
into  ;i(j(J  channels.    This  work  employed  him  during  the  whole 
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suspected  that  the  invader  liitil  changed  liis  mini]  and  would  not 
venture  across  the  Tigris.  Ii'  the  particulars  of  the  story  reached 
them,  thoy  probably  1  ;n litIk  1 1  lit  the  monarch  who  vented  his 
rage  on  inanimate  nature,  while  he  let  his  enemies  escape  soot 


Cyras,  however,  had  a  motive  for  his  proceedings  which  will 
appear  in  the  sequel.  Having  wintered  on  the  banks  of  tho 
(iyiides  in  a  mild  climate,  where  touts  would  have  been  quite  a 
suflieient  protect  ion  to  his  army,  lie  put  his  troops  in  motion  «t 
the  commencement  of  spring,4  crossed  the  Tigris  apparent  1  v 
iinoppo.sod,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  capital.  Here  he 
found  the  Liaby Ionian  army  drawn  out  to  meet  him  under  the 
command  of  Nabonudius  himsell,'  who  had  resolved  to  try  tho 
clmticc  of  a  hiittlc.  An  engagement  ensued,  of  which  we  possess 
nn  details;  our  informants  simply  tell  us  that  the  Bubvlonian 
nionurch  was  completely  defeated,  ami  that  while  most  of  his 
army  sought  safely  within  the  walls  of  the  capital,  lie  himself 
with  a  small  body  of  trooiw  threw  himself  into  JSorsippo,'  an 
important  town  lying  at  a  short  distance  from  Babylon  towards 
the  south-west.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  tho  exact  object  of  this 
movement.  Perhaps  Nubonadius  thought  that  the  enemy  would 
therein-  be  obliged  to  divide  Ins  army,  which  might  then  move 
easily  he  defeated:  perhaps  he  imagined  that  by  remaini.'.!; 
without  the  walls  be  might  be  able  to  collect  such  a  force 
among  his  subjects  and  allies  as  would  compel  the  beleaguering 
army  to  withdraw.  Or,  possibly,  he  merely  followed  an 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  and,  fearing  that  the  soldiers  of 
Cyrus  might  cuter  llabylon  with  his  own,  if  he  fled  thither, 
sought  refuge  in  another  city. 
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It  might  have  been  .supposed  Unit  bis  absence  would  have 
produced  anarchy  and  confusion  in  the  capital ;  hut  a  step  which 
he  had  recently  tnkeu  with  the  object  nt'  pinne:  stability  to  his 
tlirone  rendered  the  preservation  of  order  tolerably  easy.  At 
the  earliest  possible  moment — probiibly  when  he  was  about 
fourteen— he  liad  associated  witii  him  in  the  government  Ids 
sou,  ISelshaz/iir/  or  J  lel-sliar-u/ur,  tin'  ^muds.  m  at'  the  great 
Xclmrluulnezzur.    This  step,  taken  most  likelv  with  a  view  to 

Tor  (lie  purposes  of  the  war.  In  bis  father's  absence  Bclshazzar 
took  the  direction  ol'  ulYuirs  within  the  city,  and  met  and  foiled 
for  a  considerable  time  all  the  assaults  of  the  Persians.  He  was 
Yini;i;r  isiul  inexperienced,  but  he  had  the  counsels  of  the  queen- 
mother  to  guide  and  support  him,'  ns  well  as  those  of  the  various 
lords  and  officers  of  tiio  court.  So  well  did  ho  manage  tho 
d  c  let  let.'  t  hut  after  a  while  Cyrus  despaired,"1  and  us  it  last  resource 
ventured  on  a  stratagem  in  which  it  was  clear  that  he  must 
either  succeed  or  perish. 

Withdrawing  the  greater  part  of  bis  army  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  city,  and  leaving  behind  him  only  certain  corps  of  ob- 
servation," Cyrus  marched  away  up  the  course  of  the  Euphrates 
for  a  certiiin  distance  and  there  proceeded  to  make  a  vigorous 
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of  its  water  would  In-  drawn  off,  and  In ijn-il  in  this  wav  tii  render 
the  natural  course  of  the  river  fordable.  When  all  was  prepared, 
Cyrus  determined  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  a  certain  festival," 
during  which  the  wholo  population  were  wont  to  engage  in 

drinking  uud  rcvcllini:,  and  then  silently  in  tin;  dead  of  night  tu 
turn  the  water  of  the  river  and  make  his  attauk.  All  fell  out 
na  ho  hoped  and  wished.  The  festival  was  held  with  even  greater 
poniji  and  splendour  than  usaal  ;  ,<.n-  J  lelsha/zn!-,  with  the  natural 
insolence  of  yniilli,  lo  mark  bis  1 1 mtciiint  of  tins  besieging  army, 
abandoned  himself  whollv  to  the  delights  ol'  tlii_-  season,  and 
hiaiseM' s - ] i c t ■  i- 1 . l i 1 1 1.- 1 3  u  tliuii-and  lords  in  his  jjiilsu'i-.1 1  Hlsewhei-e 
the  rest  of  the  population  was  occupied  in  leasliug  and  dancing." 
Drunken  riot  and  mad  excitement  held  possession  of  the  town ; 
the  siege  was  forgotten  ;  ordinary  precautions  wen;  neglected.11 
h'ollowmg  the  example  of  their  king,  the  liabylonialis  gave 
themselves  up  for  the  night  to  orgies  in  wbieb  religious  tieii'/y 
uud  drunken  excess  formed  a  strange  and  revolting  medley." 

Menu  while,  outside  the  city,  in  silence  and  da]kues",1H  the 
IVrsiuns  watched  at  the  two  points  where  the  Kuphralcs  entered 
and  left  the  walla.  Anxiously  they  noted  the  gradual  sinking 
of  the  water  in  the  river-bed  ;  still  more  anxiously  they  watched 
to  see  if  those  within  the  walla  would  observe  the  auspicious  cir- 
eumstance  and  sound  an  alarm  through  the  town.  Should  such 
au  alarm  be  given,  all  their  labours  would  he  lust.  If,  when 
they  entered  the  river-bed,  they  found  the  river-walls  manned 
uud  the  river-gates  fast  locked,  they  would  he  indeed  "  caught 
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in  a  trap.""  Enfiladed  oh  both  sides  by  an  enemy  whom  they 
could  neither  pee  nor  reach,  they  would  be  overwhelmed  and 
destroyed  by  his  missiles  before  they  could  succeed  in  making 
their  escape,  lint,  ss  they  watched,  no  sounds  c t("  jiIji n n  reached 
them — only  a  coafuaed  noise  of  revel  and  riot,  which  showed 
that  the  unhappy  townsmen  were  quite  unconscious  of  the 
approach  of  danger. 

At  last  shadowy  forms  began  to  emerge  from  the  obscurity  of 

ii-mli'il  gateways  were  seized — a  war- sin  ait  was  rui«.-d—  the  alarm 
was  taken  iiiii]  spread — and  swift  rnjmfrs  started  off  to  '■  show  the 
Kins;  of  l!ah\  Ion  that  his  city  was  taken  at  one  end."1  In  the 
darkness  mid  euni'iisiun  of  the  night  a  terrible  massacre  ensued.2 
The  drunken  revellers  could  make  no  resistance.  The  king, 
paralyzed  with  fear3  at  the  awful  handwriting  upon  the  wall, 
which  too  late  had  warned  him  of  bis  peril,1  eould  do  nothing 
even  to  check  tin-  pmgiess  of  tin  i^ailaiits,  who  curried  all 
before  them  everywhere.  Bursting  into  the  palace,  a  hand  of 
Persians  made  their  way  to  the  presence  of  the  monarch,  aud 
slew  him  on  the  scene  of  his  impious  revelry.6  Other  hands 
carried  fire8  and  sword  through  the.  town.  When  morning 
came.  Cyras  found  himself  undisputed  master  of  the  city,  which, 
if  it  had  not  despised  his  dibits,  might  with  llie  greatest  east; 
have  baffled  them. 

The  war,  however,  was  not  even  yet  at  an  end.  Naboimdins 
still  held  Borsippn,  and,  if  allowed  to  remain  unmolested,  might 
have  gradually  gathered  strength  and  become  once  more  a  for- 
midable fi  e.  t.'ynis.  therefore,  having  first  issued  bis  orders 
that  the  outer  fortifications  of  Babylon  should  bo  dismantled,' 
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jift n-  lfil  in  nmi]i]i  lr  his  rutnjiii'st  liy  Inying  si.  ■:_:<'  In  the  tow  n 

where  bo  know  that  Xnbonndius  had  taken  refuge."  That 
monarch,  however,  perceiving  that  resistum-i:  would  bo  vain,  did 
nnt  wait  till  Borsippa  was  invested,  but  on  the  approach  of  his 
enemy  surrendered  himself.'  Cyrus  rewarded  bis  submission 
by  kind  and  liboral  treatment.  Not  only  did  bo  spare  bis  lift^ 
but  (if  wo  may  trust  AJiydciius)  he  conferred  on  hitu  tbe  govern- 
inetit  of  (lie  important  province  of  Carmiuiin." 

Thus  perished  tiio  Babylonian  empire.  If  we  wok  the  causes 
of  its  fall,  we  shall  find  them  partly  in  its  e-scntiu)  military 
inferiority  to  (ho  kingdom  that  bad  recently  grown  up  upon 
its  borders,  partly  in  the  accidental  circumstance  Hint  its 
ruler  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  attack  was  a  man  of  no  great 
capacity.  Had  Nebuchadnezzar  himself,  or  a  prince  of  his 
mental  i -:t li b L'c-.  been  the  contemporary  <:f  Cvins,  llie  issue  of 
the  contest  might  have  been  doubtful.  Babylonia  possessed 
naturally  vast  powers  of  resistance — powers  which,  bad  they 
been  made  use  of  to  the  utmost,  might  have  tired  out  tbe 
patience  of  the  Persians.  That  lively,  active,  but  not  over 
persevering  people  would  scarcely  have  maintained  a  siege 
with  the  pertinacity  of  the  Babylonians  themselves 11  or  of  the 
Egyptians."  If  the  stratagem  of  Cyrus  had  failed— and  ils 
success  depended  wholly  on  the  Babylonians  exercising  no 
vigilance — the  capture  of  the  town  would  have  been  almost 
impossible.  Babylon  was  too  large  to  bo  blockaded;  its  walls 
were  too  lofty  to  be  scaled,  and  too  massive  to  be  battered 
down  by  the  menus  possessed  by  the  nncients.  Mining  in  the 
suit  alluvial  soil  would  have  been  dangerous  work,  especially  us 
the  town  ditch  was  deep  and  supplied  with  abundant  water 
from  the  Euphrates.'3    Cyrus,  had  he  failed  in  bis  night  attach. 


ilwlf  rxi.h.1  lill  ISO  timo  of  .UeianJc 
(Alnden.  Ft.  'J.) 

\uyKfa°>*  Tlr  Nq0nVi>i>3flii.  ltlli-,  I.  i.  ■ 

■  Ibid. 
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independence  mislit  perhaps  in  that  case  have  been  maintained 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexander. 

Even  thus,  however,  the  "  Empire "  would  not  have  con- 
tinued. So  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  Ihe  Babylonians 
were  no  match  for  the  Persians  in  the  field,  their  authority 
over  the  subject  nations  whs  at  an  end.  The  Susianiaus,  the 
tribes  of  the  middle  Euphrates,  the  Syrians,  the  Phoenicians, 
the  Jews,  the  Idumajans,  the  Ammonites  aad  Moubites,  would 
have  gravitated  to  the  stronger  power,  even  if  the  attack  of 
Cyrus  on  Babylon  itself  bad  been  repulsed.  For  the  conquests 
of  Cyrus  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Oxus  region,  and  AITghanishin, 
bad  completely  destroyed  the  balnnco  of  power  in  Western 
Asia,  and  given  to  Persia  a  preponderance  both  in  men  ami  in 
st  which  the  cleverest  and  most  energetic  of 
:es  would  have  straggled  in  vain.  Persia  must 
in  any  case  have  ab-orbed  all  tlie  traet  k'livi.'n  ilniuil 
and  the  Mediterranean,  except  Babylonia  Proper;  and  thus 
the  successful  defence  of  Babylon  would  merely  have  deprived 
the  Persian  Empire  of  a  province. 

In  its  general  character  the  Babylonian  Empire  was  little 

satraps  almost  universally  prevailed/1  with  the  same  duties 
on  the  part  of  suzerain  and  subjects,  and  tin-  same  results  of 
ever  recurring  revolt  and  re-eon  quosl.*  Similar  means  were 
employed  under  both  empires  to  chock  and  discourage  re- 
bellion—mutilations and  executions  of  chiefs,  pillage  of  the 


Baby-It, 


I  Judging  by  the  taxation  "F  Ilarius. 
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rebellions  region,  and  wholesale  deportation  of  its  papulation, 
Babylon,  equally  with  Assyria,  failed  to  win  the  affections  i.i' 
the  subject  nations,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  received  no  help 
from,  them  in  her  hour  of  need.  Her  system  was  to  exhaust 
and  oppress  the  conquered  races  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the 
conquerors,  and  to  impoverish  the  provinces  for  the  adornment 
aud  enrichment  of  the  capital.  The  wisest  of  her  moliarchs 
thought  it  enough  to  construct  works  of  public  utility  in  Baby- 
luiiia  lVjper/  leaving  thu  dependant  countries  to  theias.i  h  es 
and  doing  nothing  tii  develop  their  resources.  This  selfish 
system  was,  like  most  selfishness,  short-sighted;  it  alienated 
those  whom  it  would  have  been  true  policy  to  conciliate  and 
win.  When  the  time  of  peril  came,  the  subject  nations  were 
no  source  of  strength  to  the  menaced  empire.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  seem  that  some  even  turned  against  her  and  made 
common  cause  with  the  assailants.* 

Babylonian  civilisation  differed  in  many  respects  from 
Assyrian,  to  which  however  it  approached  more  nearly  than  to 
any  other  known  type.  Its  advantages  over  Assyrian  were  in 
its  greater  originality,  its  superior  literary  character,  and  its 
comparative  width  aud  flexibility.  Babylonia  seems  to  have 
been  the  source  from  which  Assyria  drew  her  learning,  such  as 
it  was,  her  architecture,  the  main  ideas  of  her  mimetic  art,  her 
religious  notions,  her  legal  forms,  and  a  vast  number  of  her 
nisttnii-  and  usages.  Hat  IVibylonia  herself,  so  Car  as  we  know, 
drew  her  stores  from  no  foreign  country.  Hers  was  apparently 
the  genius  which  excogitated  an  alphabet— worked  out  the 
simpler  problems  of  arithmetic  —  invented  implements  for 
niea-uiing  the  lapse  of  time— conceived  the  idea  of  raising 
enormous  structures  with  the  poorest  of  ail  materials,  clay — 
diseoven.-d  the  art  of  polishing,  boring,  and  engraving  gems — 
reproduced  with  truth  fulness  the  outlines  of  human  and  animal 
forms — attained  to  high  perfection  in  textile  fabrics — stadied 
with  success  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies— conceived  of 


■  Abyden.  fr.  8.  |    Itie  cwliulon  if  Iho  siege  nnd  joined 
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grammar  as  a  science — elaborated  a  system  of  law — saw  the 
value  of  an  exact  chronology — in  almost  every  hniwili  of  science 
made  a  ln'jrhmiiig.  (litis  iviidcriiii-  it.  coir.] i t-j  1  ivc;ly  easy  for 
other  nations  to  proceed  with  the  superstructure.  To  Babylonia, 
far  more  than  to  Egypt,  we  one  the  art  arid  learning  of  the 
Greeks.  It  was  from  the  east,  not  from  Eiiypt,  that  Greece 
[It.'riivd  her  architecture,  lier  sculpture,  lu-r  science,  her  phi- 
iosopliv,  her  mathematical  knowledge,  in  a  word,  her  intcl- 


nnieh  to  say  that,  but  for  Babylon,  real  civilisation  might  net 
even  yet  have  dunned  upon  the  earth.  Mankind  mij;ht  never 
have  advanced  beyond  that  spurious  and  false  form  of  it,  which 
in  Eitypt,  India,  tlhina,  Japan,  JIe\ie»,  and  Peril,  contented  the 
aspirations  of  the.  species. 


And  Babyli 
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A. 

'standard  inscmption  of  nebuchadsezzah. 

The  Inscription  begins  with  the  various  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
It  then  contains  prayers  and  invocations  to  the  Gods,  Merodach 
and  Ntlio.  The  extent  of  K.'s  power  is  spoken  of— it  reaelics  from 
one  sea  to  the  other. 

An  account  is  then  given  of  the  wonders  of  Babylon,  viz. : — 

1.  The  grout  temple  of  Merodach.    (The  mound  of  Babil  is  the 

2.  The  Iforsippa  tcmplo  (or  Bin). 

3.  Various  other  temples  in  Babylon  and  Boruiripa. 
Tins  subjoined  dc.-rii[ii]uu  of  the  cily  follows  : — 

"  The  double  enchi>i)ye  which  _S;ilnjj,i,];ls~,ar  my  fiither  hnd  made 
hut  not  completed,  1  finished.  Nahopohtssar  made  its  ditch.  With 
two  long  embankments  of  brick  and  uiorlar  he  bound  its  bed.  He 
made  the  embankment  of  the  ArubJia.  lb;  lined  ihe  other  side  of 
tlu!  liuphrLitcs  willi  brick.  He  made  a  bridge  (''1  over  the  Evrph rales, 
Init  did  not  titiish  its  buttresses  (?).  From  •  *  •  {the  name  of  a 
place)  he  made  with  biiehs  burnt  as  hard  as  stunts,  by  the  help  of 
the  great  Lord  Merodnch,  a  way  (lor)  a  brunch  of  the  Shimat  to  the 
waters  of  the  Yupar-Shaim,  the  great  reservoir  of  Babylon,  opposite 
to  the  gate  of  Nia. 

"  Tho  Ingur~Bcl  and  the  Nimili-Bet— the  groat  double  wall  of 
] '« by  Inn — I  finished.  With  two  long  embankments  of  briek  and 
mortar  i  built  the  sides  of  ils  ditch.    1  joined  il  on  with  Hint  which 

1 1 1 v-  fiirhcr  hail  i  If.    I  ."trcugihetied  tie;  city.    Aei'o.-s  the  river  to 

tho  west  I  built  tho  wall  of  Babylon  with  brick.  The  TopHr e;«i 
— tho  reservoir  of  Babylon— by  the  grace  of  Morodach  1  filled  com- 
pletely foil  of  water.  With  bricks  burnt  as  hard  us  stones,  and 
with  bricks  in  huge  masses  like  mountains  ('),  Iho  YapurShapu, 
from  the  gate  of  Mula  us  fur  as  Nana,  who  is  the  protectress  of  her 
votaries,  by  the  grace  of  his  godship  (i.  e.  Jlcrodaeh),  I  a:  rei]gtlic:ii  d. 
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With  that  which  my  father  had  made  I  joined  it.  I  made  the.  way 
of  Nana,  the  protectress  of  her  votaries.  The  great  gates  of  the. 
Ingur-Bel  and  too  Nhnili -lid— the  reservoir  of  Babylon,  at  tho  time 
of  the  flood  (lit.  i  if  fnhii'f-),  inundated  them.  Tiioso  gains  1  raised. 
Against  the  waters  their  foundations  with  hritk  and  mortar  I  built. 
[Hero  follows  a  description  of  the  gates,  with  various  architectural 
detail*,  and  an  account  of  the  decora!  ions,  hangings,  &o.]  For  tho 
delight  of  mankind  I  filled  the  reservoir.  Behold  I  besides  tho 
Ingur-Bct,  tho  impregnable  fortification  of  Babylon,  1  constrncled 
inside  Ifiiliylon  mi  tho  eastern  side  of  the  river  a  fortification  nu  b 
as  no  king  had  evei  made  before  me,  viz.  a  long  rampart.,  4("ifi0 

brick  and  mortar  t  bound  its  bed  ;  a  long  rampart  at  its  head  (?)  I 

tho  ocean,  I  made  use  of  abundantly6  Their  depths  were  liko  the 
depths  of  tho  vast  ocean.  I  did  not  allow  the  waters  to  overflow, 
but  the  fulness  of  their  floods  I  caused  to  flow  on,  restraining  them 
with  a  brick  embankment.  ....  Thus  I  completely  made  strum; 
tie  defences  of  Babylon.    May  it  last  for  ever  I 

[flere  follows  a  similar  account  of  work*  at  Bonippa.] 
"  In  Babylon— tho  city  which  is  tho  delight  of  my  eyes,  and 
which  I  have  glorified — when  tho  waters  were  in  flood,  they  inun- 
dated the  foundations  of  tho  great  palace  called  Taprali-nini,  or 

lofty  towers;  the  high-ph.ee.  of  Royalty  ;  (situated)  in  the  land  of 
Babylon,  and  in  the  middle  of  Babylon  ;  stretching  from  tho  Jmjur- 
Bel  to  the  bed  of  the  Slat,/!,  ilu:  cast  oris  nnual.  (and)  from  tho  bank 
of  ;hc  Sippara  river  to  tho  water  of  the  l'npir-Stmpu  ;  which  Nabo- 
polassar  my  fulhor  Iniili  with  brick  and  raised  up  ;  when  tho  re- 
servoir of  Bab3'lon  was  full,  the  gates  of  this  palace  were  flooded. 
1  raised  the  mound  of  brick  on  which  it  was  built,  and  made  smooth 
its  platform.  I  cut  off  the  floods  of  the  water,  and  the  foundations 
(of  iln-  palace)  I  protected  against,  flic  water  will)  b:-ioks  and  mortar; 
and  I  finished  it  completely.  Long  beams  1  set  up  to  support  it. : 
with  pillars  and  Warns  plated  with  nipper  and  slnuigl lioned  with 
iron  1  built  up  its  gates,  Silver  and  gold,  and  precious  stones 
whoso  names  "■cm  almost  unknown  [here  follow  several  unknown 
names  of  objects,  treasures  of  the  palace].  1  stored  np  inside,  and 
placed  there  the  treasure -house  of  my  kingdom.    Four  years  {?), 
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tile  sent  of  my  kingdom  in  tho  city  ,  which  did  ncit 

rejoice  (my)  hoart.  in  all  my  dominions  I  did  not  build  a  high 
placo  of  power  ;  the  precious  treasures  nf  my  kingdom  1  did  not  lay 
up.  In  Habylnn,  buildings  fur  myself  lind  tho  honour  of  my 
kingdom  1  did  not  lay  out.  In  the  worship  of  Merodaoh  my  lord, 
tho  joy  of  my  heart  (?),  in  liabvh.n,  tho  city  of  his  sovereignty  and 
tho  teat  of  my  empire,  I  did  not  sing  hia  praises  (?),  and  I  did  not 
furnish  his  altars  (i.  c.  with  victims),  nor  did  I  clear  out  tho  canals. 
[Hero  follow  further  negative  clauses.]. 

"  As  a  further  defence  in  war,  at  the  7ni/iir-Brf,  the  imiii  i  ^iniM  ■ 
outer  wall,  tho  rampart  of  the  Babylonians— with  two  strung  linen 
of  brick  and  mortar  I  mado  a  strung  fort,  400  ammas  squaro  inside 
tlif  Xiiuili-lirl.  tin1  inner  defence  of  tho  Babylonians.  Mn-uiiiv  uf 
brick  within  them  (the  lines)  I  constructed,  With  tho  palace  of  my 
father  1  ciiinn-cled  it.  in  a  happy  month  and  on  an  auspicious  dib- 
its foundations  I  laid  in  the  earth  like  ■  •  •  .  I  completely 
finished  its  top.  In  fifteen  days  I  completed  it,  and  mado  it  tho 
high  place  of  my  kingdom.  [Hero  fullows  a  description  of  tho 
ornamentation  of  tho  palace.]  A  strong  fort  of  brick  and  mortar  in 
stii'iijrth  1  constructed,  lusid"  tin'  brick  furl  Itieiu'.ion  another  pi'jl 
fut  titirnt  inn  of  long  stones,  of  the  size  uf  great  mountains,  I  made. 
Liko  Shedim  I  raised  up  its  head.  And  this  building  I  raised  for  a 
wonder ;  for  the  defence  of  the  peoplo  I  constructed  it." 


B. 

ON  TJIE  MEANINGS  OF  BABYLONIAN  NAMES. 
The  names  of  the  Babylonians,  liko  those  of  the  Assyrians,'  were 

of  a  god.'    Under  the  first  clnsifcame  such  names  as  Bel  ipui 


1  s™  Anpcmlii  A  ru  S.-tniJ  M..!inrrliv. 
,':!"Ji--!'1"'tt;,",:!M!>  1   Fcrai  Null*  ' 

■  Of  course   there  may  haw  been 


nimriif  exactly  the 'same  [ype  is  Mia- 
mm-ioni.    (Sec  vol.  ii.  p.  1S»,  note  '.) 
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"  Del  has  made  (inc'l  "— -finni  Tli-I,  1  lie  name  of  tho  Gud  und  tann 
(Hob.  "to  make;"  Nuho-iiasmir — "  Kebo  protects  (me)" — 

from  Xebo  mid  noior  ( Jleb.  "VXi).  "to  guard,  protect ; "  and  Xebo- 
sallim 1 — "  Nebo  iniikcs  perfect  "—  from  Kebo  and  a  verb  cognate 
with  tin)  Hebrew  oSt1,  which  in  tJio  Piel  has  the  meaning  of  "  com- 
jili-ii',  make  perfect."  Name«  compounded  with  a  noun  and  pirti- 
eiple  tire  inch  as  Kcbo-nahid  and  Kuhid-ilerodaeh.  Here  unhid  is 
the  participle  active  of  a  verb,  uahad,'  cognate  with  the  Arabic 


indodwiihawordn 


baladan,  Merudaeh-iddm-akhi,  Muiodaeh-siiui.adin,  Jleludneh- 
shapik-ziri,  Sebo-bil-snmi,  and  Kebuzaradan. 

Kabopolassar,  or  more  properly  Kabu-pal-nznr,  means  "Nobc 
protects  (my)  son,""  being  formed  from  the  roots  Nabu,  >•  Kebo," 
yal,  "  son,"  and  nawr,  -  to  protect."  Kebuclmduez/jir,  or  Kebuchad- 
razzar*  (in  the  original,  Kabu-kiidurri-uzur),  moans  either  "  Kebo 
is  the  protector  of  landmark*,"  or  "  Kebo  ptotceta  the  youth,"  Tho 
first  and  last  elements  art-  the  same  a.s  in  .Vibopolassar :  tlic  middle 
element  iurfnr  is  a  wold  of  very  doubtful  meaning.  It  hns  been 
connected  by  buuib  witli  the  Persian  k&wk,  "crown."  SI.  Oppert 
explains  it  from  tho  Arabia  Jjj*>  which  means  "u  young  man."1* 
Sir  11.  HauliiiMui  regards  it  as  meaning  "  n  landmark." 

Nertyliswir  and  llrkliii/zia-  an:  Haines  of  e.vaclly  tin;  biiiin-  kind. 
The  Winer,  eomctly  written,  is  .\cr;;al-.-ar-imir ;  the  latter,  lie  1 - 
sar-uzur.  The  one  means  Nerval  pn/li/els  t  he  kisij*  tho  other-, 
"Uel  protects  the  king."  The  only  new  element  here  is  the 
middle  one,  mr,  "  king"  (lleh.         which  is  found  in  Sargoii,  and 
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Tu  Merodaeh-bal-adan  (or  Mardiik-bal-iddin)  we  have  bat,  a 
variant  of  pal,  "a  son,"  and  iddin,  the  3rd  person  singular  of 
nadan,  "  to  give"  (omnp.  IUi.  |n:).  The-  namo  conscquontlv  means 
"  Merodnch  has  given  a  son."  Similarly,  in  ilbu.luk-iddin-nkhi  we 
have  t'.J./ijr  from  luuiuu,  b>£elhrr  with  «/,7if,  Iho  plural  of  ai/iK,  "« 
Ill-other;"  and  lhe  nvtnin^  of  tin:  name  is  thus  "  Memdaeh  hits 
liivcsi  ilhcrs."  The  hvn  roofs  Jlnulai-li  mu:  i>!-Ii,i  appear  aim  iit 
.Mcruilaeh-sum-aiiaii  f'ur  Mar'luk-Mrrii-id-.liu )  in  conjunction  with  a 
new  root,  sum,  "a  name"  (comp.  Ileb.  DB'J ;  and  there  results  tho 
meaning  "  Morodach  has  given  a  narue" — nr  perhaps  "  Merodach  is 
the  givor  of  fame  ;"  since  the  Hebrew  CL"  lias  likewiso  thai,  signifi- 

Morodacn-shapik-ziri11  may  he  translated  "  Morodach  produces 
offspring,"  tho  root  *fcapifc  being  connocted  with  iJBE?,  _"  to  pour  out," 

In  Nabu-bil-sumi,"  bil  ie  need  in  its  original  sense  of  "lord" 
(comp.  Heb.  Vsa),  while  mini  is  tho  plural  of  mm,  '• a  name."  Tho 
mi  Tilling  is  thus  "  Nelui  presides  over  names,"  or  "Ncbo  is  the  lord 
of  names." 

Xohii-zar-adan 11  is  probably  a  Hebrew  corruption  of  Nebu-zir- 
iiidin.  winch  means  Neha  has  jiiven  oftipri ny,"  t'j-imi  lutsls  already 
explained. 

The  bulk  of  tho  Babylonian  nanu  s  preserved  to  us  in  Ptolemy's 
Canon  do  not  admit  of"  any  certain  csplaitali' ai.  from  the  ci.rntpt 
shape  in  which  they  have  cume  iltuvn  to  us.  Occasionally  wo  may 
icco^niie  witli  ehihc  coiiliilciico  the  name  of  a  god  in  them,  aa 
Merodnch  in  Ueseaimonfacbu  and  Bel  in  RegiWus ;  but  attempts  to 
give  tho  full  actual  etymology  can  only  he  the  merest  col ij eel  u res," 
with  which  it  would  not  he  worth  while  Ui  irnablu  the  reader.  A 
few  probable  explanations  of  somo  Babylonian  names  preserved  by 
tho  Hebrews,  and  probably  very  little  changed,  will  alone  be 
attempted  brl'.av  bringing  these  remarks  on  liubyhmiaii  liomen- 
claturo  to  a  conclusion. 

Tho  Snmgur-Xcbu '  of  Jeremiah  pmliahly  signifies  "  ono  who  ia 
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devoted  to  Xi  li.i.''  bui/Hiptr  !»■:[]-  si  j/miJ.r  /  funn  from  tlio  root  miVfir, 
vliii-h  liioniis  "  hnniHiririjr  "  nr  "'  obeying."3  Ssirscehim.  in  tlio  Hmo 
w lit t'l-,1  in  pcrhapiH  "tin'  kisi^  Ci'lisullts,"  fv.HO         sind  tin'  Chill ileo 

□so,  which  becomes  in  Ibe  aphd  B'SCW,  and  low  that  meaning. 
IVliV.Lso'./s.r,  ll„.  ns.mc  given  by  tin;  |.vi.i-  uf  (he  eunnchx  to  Daniel, 


lii-lli-i-hnKKiir  would  then  mean  '■  I'cl  in  the  keeper  uf  secrets,''  no 
,i]i|  i  i:;irinti-  i-eni-c.  i-iuco  M/crcts"  n-crt  what  Daniel  was  considered 
e-pe-ciidlv  to  know.' 

It  will  bo  observed  (hat  almost  every  Babylonian  name,  tbo  ety- 
mology of  which  »  known  to  or,  hag  a  religions  bhmate  Among 


si  -WilitiiUinri  of  tin;  deity  in  made,  us  Xabu-bil-MLini.  •'  Nebo  is*  the 
lord  of  names  j"  Xabn-Bullim.  "Hebo  makes  perfect,"  and  tho  like. 
Thirdly,  a  number  of  names  contain  the  idea  of  thankfulness  to  the 
■fiiA  who  has  ginnted  tlie  child  in  .am-wev  to  pniytr,  as  jYlerodiK'h- 
lisil-siilaii,  "  Munnlacli  has  given  n,  miii  ;"  He1-j|>ni,  "  l'.el  has  mado 
(htm)  ;'*  Ncbu-zar-iidan,  11  Nebo  has  e;iveii  Hie  olY-priiig." &c.  And, 
tiniilly,  ilioro  arc  those  which  imply  special  devotion  of  the  indi- 
vidual 1 1.>  a  pmtienlar  deity,  fit  l.irr  directly,  as  Sam  gar- Nebo,  "  the 
devotee  of  Nebo  ;"  Abcd-Nebo.  "the  slave  of  Nebo  ;"'  or  indiroctlv.  si.-. 
Nabo-iiaswir,  "  Nebo  prulects  (me)  ;"'  Xabopolassar,  "Xebo  protect k 
(my)  son;"  liebhsiKKar,  "ISel  protects  the  king;"  Nabonnhid,  "Nebo 
(is)  protecting  (me),"  and  the  like. 


•  M»H.  IWinoon  in  tbo  Jnurmlaf 
'  D^iVl's^Al  (he  lut  Daniel 


come  In  l».f<.n-  me,  Hhwt  DltH  wsi. 
Bdteibuar,  after  Mi  una  <>/  my  fat" 

•  Don.  iv.  p"1'""""' 

■  Src  nbovo.  vot.  II,  pp.  S)S,  S49. 
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element,  the  honour  of  the  king  seems  to  havoheen  eomotiiucs,*  but 
not  very  often,  conBiderea'.  la  Vnkin,  Kadina,  Zakiru,  lialuzu, 
ll.i^if:!,  riii -lih,  1  mint's  which  .-rem  to  Ik-  i.f  a  [lmvly  set-ii[;iv  dm  [a  cut, 

there  is  contained  no  flattery  of  the  monarch.  Thus  fur  thou  the 

iMbylnuiinis  wi>M  ;ipin;Eir  to  have  Ix-tniuf  a  mine  iiitlt'|itii(loul  spirit, 
than  the  Assyrians,  with  whom  this  !-|iui;ius  of  adulation  was  not 
infrequent. 


"  Suf  lilt  I'jcpluHiLlj'J"  11lx.tr  jrivvn  'it  Snx-i1  ti  1 1 1  > . 
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CHAPTEB  I 
EXTEKT  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

'Aalqr  «ui  tu  iWiii™  tOvta  oihhi'itiu  oi  nipaat. — HEROD,  i.  4. 

The  gei  graphical  txteni  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  wua  far  greater 
than  that  of  any  one  of  the  four  which  had  preceded  it  While 
Persia  Proper  is  a  comparatively  Burrow  and  poor  tract,  ex- 
tending in  its  greatest  length  only  some  seven  or  eight  degrees 
(less  than  500  miles),  tho  dominions  of  the  Persian  kings 
covered  a  space  fifty-six  degrees  long,  and  in  places  more  than 
twenty  degrees  wide.  The  boundaries  of  their  empire  were 
tlio  dirKfi-t  of  Thibet,  tho  Smlej,  and  the  Indus,  on  the  east; 
the  Indian  Sen,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Arabian  and  Nubian 
deserts,  on  the  south ;  on  tho  west,  the  Greater  Syrtis,  the 
Z\T(.ilil I'lTiitioan,  llie  Kgeii",  ami  the  .Slrvuum  river;  on  tiio  north, 
tlie  I  liimdie,  tin-  lilack  Son.  the  ( 'aurasus,  (In-  Caspian,  and  the 
Jawtes.'  Within  those  limits  lay  a  territory,  the  extent  of 
which  from  east  to  west  was  little  less  than  ;i000  miles,  while 
its  width  varied  between  500  and  1500  miles.  Its  entire  area 
was  probably  nut  less  than  two  millions  of  square  miles — or 
more  than  half  llittt  of  modern  Europe.  It  was  thus  at  least 
eight  times  as  large  as  the  Babylonian  Empire  at  its  greatest 


'  Til.'  UMinilLLliw  Iiitc  jilyiti  lji-li.ntr  ji.h'.  17'.K  Till'  Sir;  mini  :iml  I  In'  lta:iulii' 
tn  111''  Lmjiirv  uclv  ai  r In  l.r^lil  „(  iiH  rrasi-il  III  W  lumiclji rirs  at  kill  u  enr])- 
EriiU«I,  lit,  from  about  n.c  500  lo  <  m  I  lie  lut-nimcd  jmi. 
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extent,"  and  was  probably  moro  than  four  times  as  large  as  the 
Assyrian.5 

The  provinces  included  within  the  Empire  may  be  conve- 
niently ilivMril  iiifi)  tlm  Central,  (lit;  Western,  and  the  Eastern. 
The  Central  are  Persia  Proper,  Sn.-iaua,  J>abylonia,  Assyria, 
Media,  the  coast  tract  of  the  Caspian,  and  Sagartia,  or  the 

Great  Desert.  Tin;  Western  are  Pji'oiun,  Thrace,  Asia  Miner, 
Armenia,  Iberia,  Syria  and  i'liienieia,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  the 
Cyrenaica,  The  Eastern  are  Hyrcania,  Pnrthia,  Aria,  Clioras- 
miti,  Sogdiana,  liaetrin,  Seythia,  Can.lariu,  Satiajiydia,  India, 
Parieania,  the  Eastern  Ethiopia,  and  Mycin. 

Of  these  countries  a  considerable  number  have  been  already 
described  in  theso  volumes.  Susianu,1  Babylonia,'  Assyria,8 
Media,'  the  Caspian  coast,"  Armenia/  Syria,10  Phoenicia,"  and 
Palestine,11  belong  to  this  class;  and  it  may  bo  assumed  that 
(lie  reader  is  snilieicully  aeepiniiiled  wiili  (heir  frenoral  features. 
It  would  therefore  seem  to  bo  enough  in  the  present  place 
to  give  an  account  of  the  regions  wliieh  have  not  yet  occupied 
our  attention,  more  especially  of  Persia  Proper — the  homo  of 
the  dominant  race. 

Persia  Proper  seems  to  have  corresponded  nearly  to  that 
province  of  the  modem  Iran,  which  still  bears  the  ancient 
name  slightly  modified,13  being  called  Farsistan  or  Fars.  The 
chief  important  difference  between  the  two  is,  that  whereas  in 
modem  times  tho  tract  called  Herman  is  regarded  as  a  distinct 
and  separate  region,11  (.'arniania  anciently  was  included  within 


of  Itaritu^ljitMlli™ wLMi'ili'r. i'']. M-l.i 
llie  true  imtiv  uillit^nil'liv.  1'he 
llctiroos  called  il  i'o.vs  ( Vp),  tiic 
(iiwkn  n.'pifit,  tin-  Ilimmiis  /','.■.>'.  of 
};;■>«,.  'I'll.,  liicimi  l-:„-  ih  rliiMmri.-nl 
J'i'-i  eoft.'iml  mvl  nljljrn.inl.il.  f\ir- 
'  ji..l:u.  is  "  Ihc  liul  of  llie  Farai>"  or 

"  Kinns-ir,  Prrsii*  Empire,  pp.  13-1- 
!"[;  I'ntlinfiiT,  T:,i"h.  p.  219;  fcc 
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i  Proper  lay  upon  the  gulf  to 
uliiiL'  from  tho  mouth  of  the  Tub 
be  gulf  joins  the  Indian  OceaD. 
Susiann,  on  the  north  by  Media 
,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sen. 
about  -liiO,  iind  its  Hvimuji'  width 


istomary  to  divide  the  province  of 
warm  district,"  and  tho  whir,  or 


■ince,  being  a 
t  falling  very 


sand  and  day  1B— it  i 

lying  only  just  witbou 
its  very  wtualion  am 
forms,  however,  no  v< 
being  in  general  a  m 


'■  Kinnrir.  pp.  54  ami  200.     Pot-  |  in  Ibo  1 

tini-cr,  p.  L'2i  ;  (.'cui/F-aj^.  Journal,  vol.  prelciisii 

uvlf.  p.  184.  I      ■•  Illnl 

"  See  vol.  it.  p.  43S.  |  "bemis  I 

"  Fottipgtr,  p.  M;  Frowr,  £tonwn,  '  and  cllm 

p,  71  ;  Milcoto,  //toon/  ofpmia,  P.  3;  (p.  i). 

Kinu.'ir,  pp.  54,  70,  HI,  201.  I 
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1  and  generally  iWtile  region  from  the  bare  high 
plateau  of  Iran,  and  running  c  'iitinuuiisly  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  course  of  the Mesopolnmiun  streams— i.e.  from  tlie  north- 
west to  the  south-east 11 — changes  its  course  as  it  jippimu-lu  * 
the  sen,  sweeping  gradually  round  between  long.  50°  and  ,r>5°, 
an<l  beeoming  parallel  to  the  eoast-line,  while  at  the  *ame  time 
it  broadens  out,  till  it  covers  a  space  of  nearly  three  degrees,  or 
above  two  hundred  miles.  Along  the  high  traet  thus  created 
lay  the  bulk  of  the  ancient  1'ersia,  consisting  of  alternate 
mountain,  plain,  and  narrow  valley,  curiously  intermixed,  and 
as  yet  very  incompletely  mapped.'  This  region  is  of  varied 
character.  In  places  richly  fertile/-1  picturesque,  and  romantic 
almost  beyond  imagination,3  with  lovely  wooded  dells,  green 
mountain-aides,  and  broad  plains  suited  for  the  production  of 
almost  any  crops,  it  has  yet  on  the  whole  a  predominant  cha- 
racter of  sterility  and  barrenness,  especially  towards  its  more 
northern  and  eastern  portions*  The  supply  of  water  is  every- 
where scanty.  Scarcely  any  of  the  streams  are  strong  enough 
to  reach  the  sea.  After  short  courses  they  are  either  absorbed 
by  the  sand  or  end  in  small  salt  lakes,  from  which  the  super- 
fluous water  h  evaj>orated.  Much  of  the  country  is  absolutely 
without  streams,  and  would  be  uninhabitable  were  it  not  for 
the  kana/s,  or  AwizcV  subterranean  channels  of  spring-water, 
described  at  length  in  a  former  volume.' 

The  only  rivers  of  the  district  whieii  deserve  any  attention 
are  the  Tab  (or  Oroatis),  whereof  a  description  has  been  already 
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given,'  the  Knr  or  Eemlamir  (called  nitt-fc'iil I v  Araxes8)  wilh 
its  tributary,  tin-  Pulwar  (or  Cyrus),  and  the  Klioniiii/Jiberni  or 
rivei  of  Khiebt.' 

The  Bendamir  rises  in  the  mountains  of  tlie  Bakhtiynri  chain, 
in  Int.  303  -if>',  long.  51"  00'  nearly,  and  runs  with  a  course 
which  is  generally  south-en^t,  past  tlic  ruins  of  Pcrsepolis,  to 
the  salt  lake  of  Neyriz  or  Kheir,"  which  it  enters  in  Jong. 
53"  30\  It  receives, "where  it  approaches  nearest  to  Persepolis, 
the  Pulwar  or  Kur-ab,  a  small  stream  coming  from  the  north- 


east and  flov 
polis.    A  little  belou 
amir  is  crossed  by  a 


y  the 


s  jm 


re  arches,15  and  further  down, 
ierman,  by  another  of  twelve." 
Here  its  waters  are  to  n  great  extent  drawn  o£f  by  means  of 
eaimls  and  mv  mmle  tn  fertilise  a  largo  tract  of  rich  flat  countrv 
on  either  hank,"  after  which  Ibo  si  renin  pursues  its  course  with 
greatly  diminished  volume  to  the  salt  lake  in  which  it  ends. 
Tin:  entire  course,  including  only  main  windings,  may  be  esti- 
matedat  140  or  150  miles. 

The  Khoonazabcrni  or  river  of  Khisht  rises  near  the  ruins 


of  Shapnr,  at  a  short  dist 
between  Buahire  and  Shira; 
tween  lofty  mountains  tov 

■  Sirmfc '  iv.  5  fl ;  Q.  Curt.  1 
Mr.  t.  5. 

■  Tho  names,  Puftrar  and  Eta 


i  froi 


Cazerun,  on  the  route 
n  a  broad  valley  "  bc- 
nth-west,  entering  the 


tvirijj  .if  llii*  [irji!^\  \i  fiii  li 
^  il  i T 3 1  l.'i  flivtii?  (  r,.i,.r.,.'  <  n 
I'lanrl.cs  rn.akTiirs."  iciv.). 

JIlJLi.T.         I'./lJ   JuH'1/f'l,  <.|I|J. 

:ln^er,  T.  t.  c;  Kmncir,  p.  K>. 
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1'i.Tsiiiii  Gulf  by  lliree  mouths,10  (Li!  c-lui.-f  of  which  is  iit  Kubillu. 
twenty  mill's  luivtli  uf  1  in.',  where  the  stream  luis  ;l  breadth 
of  sixty  yards,  and  a  depth  of  about  four  feet.17  Above  Khisht 
the  river  is  already  thirty  yards  wide."  Its  cliief  tributary  is 
the  Dalaki  stream,  which  enters  it  from  the  cast,  nearly  in 
long.  51°.  The  entire  course  of  the  Khisht  river  may  be 
about      or  100  miles.   Its  water  is  brackish  except  near  tho 

The  principal  lakes  are  tho  Lake  of  Neyriz  and  the  Deriah-i- 
Nemek.  The  Deriah-i-Nemek  is  a  small  basin  distant  about 
ten  miles  from  Shiraz,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  streams 
that  supply  that  town.  It  has  a  length"  of  about  fifteen  mid  a 
breadth  of  about  three  or  three  and  a  half  miles.™  The  lake  of 
Neyriz  or  Khcir  is  of  far  larger  size,  being  from  fifty  to  sixty 
miles  long  and  from  three  to  six  broad,"  though  in  the.  summer 
Season  it  is  almost  eaibvlv  dried  up."  Salt  is  t lien  obtained 
from  tho  lake  in  large  quantities,  and  forms  un  important  fea- 
ture in  the  commerce  of  the  district.  Smaller  lakes,  also  salt 
or  brackish,  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  Lake  Famur, 
near  Kazerun,  which  is  about  six  miles  in  length,  and  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  across." 

Tho  most  remarkable  feature  of  tho  country  consists  in  the 

and  render  pussible  the  establishment,  of  routes  across  that 
tremendous  barrier.  Scarped  nicks  rise  almost  perpendicularly 
on  either  side  of  the  mountain-streams,  which  descend  rapidly 
with  frequent  cascades  and  falls.    Along  the  slight  irregu- 


"  3J<iri<r.  /■'iV.'rf  Jovucy,  11.  !i-J 
Jwnr-i,  p.  4D. 

Aliixitt,  hi  lim/r.yj,.  Jioir 


'-'  Sot  Ihc  ilrwription  of  Jlr.  Consul 

AU.iU  fn-yj,.!,.  v„I.  .,.„. 
pp.  72-75). 

Kinuolr,  p.  60. 


;>*i.  pp.  Ba-li4.)  Others  at  marly 
E411U  grandeur  Wflfi  liaversed  by  Mr. 
Ahbolt  In  the  m, 
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crossing  the  streams  from  side  to  side  by  bridges  of  a  single 
arch,  which  are  thrown  over  profound  chasms  where  the  waters 
chafe  and  roar  many  hundred  feet  below."  The  roads  havo  for 
the  most  part  been  artificially  cut  in  tlie  sides  of  the  preci- 
pices, which  risj  from  the  streams  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
2000  feet."  Iu  order  to  cross  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
high  plateau  of  Iran,  no  fewer  than  three  or  four  of  these 
Mais,  or  strange  gorge-pun*  have  to  be  traversed  successively. 
Tims  the  country  towards  the  edge  of  the  plateau  is  peculiarly 
safe  from  ntluck,  bring  di'lcnded  on  the  north  and  east  by  vast 
deserts,  and  on  the  south  by  a  mountain-barrier  of  unusual 
strength  and  difficulty. 

It  is  in  these  regions,  which  combine  facility  of  defence  with 
pleasantness  .if  climate,  that  the  principal  cities  of  the  district 
havo  at  all  times  been  placed.  The  earliest  known  capital  of 
the  region  was  Pasaxgadie,"  or  PenjagadtB,  as  the  name  is 
sometimes  written,'"  of  which  the  ruins  still  exist  near  Murgab, 
in  lat.  30°  15',  long.  53°  IT.  Hero  is  the  famous  tomb  of 
Cyrus,"  wlien-nf  a  description  will  be  given  hereafter ;  and  here 
are  also  other  intere-ting  remains  of  the  old  Persian  architec- 
ture. Neither  the  shape  nor  tho  extent  of  the  town  can  he 
traced.  The  situation  was  a  plain  amid  mountains,  watered  by 
small  streams  which  found  their  way  to  a  rivtr  of  some  size 
(the  Pulwar)  Bowing  at  a  little  distance  to  tho  west. 

At  the  distance  of  thirty  inilos  from  Pusargada;,  or  of  more 
than  forty  by  the  ordinary  road,™  grew  up  the  second  capital, 


lik  rtif  (rii.'"Ti[!inal  form  of  tho  nnmo 
a  FuH-ghcid,  "  [ho  rutin  of  tin  Per- 
ms" (as  Stephen  of  lijuntm.ri  01- 


Clsrk,  In  (Jwjrj/A  J 
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rereepolig,  occupying  a  more  southern  position  tlum  the  primi- 
tive seat  of  power,  but  still  situated  towards  the  edge  of  the 
plateau,  haying  the  mountain-barrier  to  the  south-west  and 
tli<-  desert  al  nn  great  distance  to  the  north-ens t.  Like  its 
predecrssor,  IVrsepolis  was  situated  in  a  plain,  but  in  a  plain  of 
much  larger  dimensions,  and  of  fur  greater  fertility.  The  plain 
of  Merdasht  is  one  of  the  most  productive  in  Persia,1  being 
watered  by  the  two  streams  of  the  Bendnmir  and  the  Pulwar, 
which  unite  n  few  miles  below  the  site  of  the  nneient  eity. 


Chart  of  [he  country  between  PnmrKiuIni  (Murgab)  (nil  PerscnoliJ. 


From  these  two  enpiims  ami  unfailing  rivers  a  plentiful  SUpply 
of  tho  precious  fluid  can  nt  nil  times  be  obtained  ;  and  in  lVr-iu 
such  n  supply  will  ulwiiys  create  tho  loveliest  verdure,  the  most 
abundant  crops,  anil  the  richest  and  thickest  foliage.  The  site 
uf  IVsepdlis  is  naturally  far  superior  to  that  in  which  the  modern 
provincial  capital,  Shiruz.  has  grown  up,3  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  1'ersepolis  as  that  is  from  Pnsargada;,  and  in  the 

licsides  i'erscpolis  and  Pasurgadie,  Persia  Proper  contained 
but  t'cw  cities  (if  any  note  or  nnme.  If  we  iuelude  Carmania  in 
Persia,  Carmana,  the  capital  of  that  country,  may  indeed  be 
mentioned  as  a  third  Persian  town  of  some  consequence ;  but 


1  Klnnelr,  p.  59;  Jlorler,  Soma  I  Shlrai  ]italn  are  rills  ralher  Ihnn 
Jtanq,,  n.  S3,  riven.    The  bent  knnwu  la  Oie  Roe*- 

•  The   nircBms  which   fcrliliec   Ihe  I  nabad,  celebrated  by  Uifiz. 
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otherwise  tin:  Humeri  which  occur  in  ancient  authors  are  insig- 
nificant, and  designate  villages  rntlier  than  towns  of  any  sine. 
Curniana,  however,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy3  and 
Ammiaiuis1  as  the  capital  of  those  parts,  seems  to  have  been 
a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  limy  in:  itlcnt ilied  with 
the  modern  Kerman,  which  lies  in  lat.  2!>°  55',  long.  56°  13', 
and  is  still  one  of  tho  chief  cities  of  Persia.5  Situated,  like 
I'n.surgad.'u  and  Persepolis,  in  a  capacious  plain  surrounded  by 
mountains,  which  furnish  sufficient  uMti-r  tor  cultivation  to  be 
carried  on  by  means  of  kanats  in  most  parts  of  tho  tract  onclosed 
by  them'  and  occupying  a  site  through  which  the  trade  of  the 
country  almost  of  necessity  pusses,  Kerman  must  alway  be  a 
town  of  no  little  consequence.  Its  inland  and  remote  position, 
however,  caused  it  to  bo  little  known  to  the  Greeks;  and,  ap- 
parently, the  ;rreat  Alexandrian  geographer  was  tbc  first  who 
made  them  acquainted  with  its  existence  and  locality." 

Tho  Persian  towns  or  villages  upon  tho  coast  of  the  Gulf  were 
chiellv  Ariuiiza'  (which  gave  name  to  the  district  of  Anmiziii') 
opposite  the  modern  island  of  Omuz  ;  Sisidonu,'  which  must 
liave  been  near  Cape  Jerd;  Apostana,1"  probably  about  Shewur; 
Gogana,"  no  doubt  the  modem  Kongoon;  and  Taoce  on  the 
< ranis,1-  fiiiiurtis  as  having  in  its  neighbourhood  a  royal  palace, IJ 
which  we  may  perhaps  place  near  Dalaki,  Tuore  if  self  ui-ciipyincr 

tho  position  of  Rohilla,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khisht  river.  Of 

the  inland  towns  the  most  remarkable,  after  I'ersepolis,  l'asar- 
gud.e,  and  Carmaiia,  were  Gabu',  near  Pasargadre,1'  also  the  site 
of  a  palace;'6  Uxia,15  or  the  Uxian  city,"  which  may  have 


■.  JSl-aSJ;  Abboll  In  '  lh«L  pnru.  (Vincent,  /Vnjrf™,  JkMi!) 
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occupied  the  position  of  Mai-Amir,1"  Obrontis,  Trap  on  ice,  Arden, 
l'nrti»s[iHii!i.M  Hyrljii.50  &r.,  which  it  is  impossible  to  locate  unless 
by  the  merest  conjecture. 

The  chief  districts  into  which  the  territory  this  divided  "cm 
Pnrtctaeeno,  a  portion  of  tho  Baklitiyari  mountain-chain,  which 
some,  however,  reckoned  to  Me  lift  Mardyciie,  or  the  country 
of  tho  Mardi,  also  one  of  the  hill  tracts  Taocenc,  the  district 
about  Tneee.  part  of  the  low  sand  v  coast  region;-1  ( 'ivibi>,  the 
moro  nortliern  portion  of  tho  sumo  region;"  ami  Carmaniu, 
the  entire  eastern  territory."  These  districts  new  not  divided 
from  one  another  by  any  markel  natural  features,  the  only 
division  of  the  country  to  which  such  a  character  attached  being 
the  triple  one  into  the  high  sandy  plains  mirth  or  the  mountains, 
tho  mountain  region,  and  ihe  Dcshtistftn,  or  Ion-  hot  tract  along 
tho  coast. 

From  this  account  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  how  Persia 
Proper  acquired  and  maintained  the  character  of  "  a  scant  land 
mill  a  rugged,"  which  we  find  attje'liinj  to  it  in  ;ujii''iit  authors. -'' 
The  entire  area,  »s  has  been  already  observed,  wns  about  1 1  III. 1)1  HI 
square  miles ,:— little  more  than  half  that  of  Spain,  and  about 
one-fifth  of  the  area  of  Modern  Persia.  Even  of  this  space 
nearly  one-half  was  uninhabitable,  eunsisting  either  of  harreu 
stony  mountain  or  of  scorching  sandy  plain,  ill  supplied  uith 
water,  and  often  impregnated  with  suit.    The  habitable  portion 


  Sti.iii.  iv.  a,  s  ]. 
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Merdnsht.  Ujan,  Shiraz,  Kazerun,  snd  others,"  produeo  abun- 
dantly under  a  very  inefficient  system  of  cultivation.  Even  in 
the  most  arid  tracts  there  is  generally  a  time  of  grconness 
immediately  after  the  spring  rains,  when  the  nhole  country 
smiles  with  verdure.1 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  Empire,  which,  com- 
mencing from  Persia,  Proper,  spread  itself,  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  over  the  surrounding  tracts, 

-■'  Ki'^ii-f 1  '/J "('     \,  Vi^'moh!';-.'"-^ 

in,.  ■    i     ''  '  r.irUT.  /■..('.■.■.-.  il.i.  i.  [in  w.i.  i~i  i.sr,. 

*■  Pollinger.  Trartb,  p.  SHi.  7"1!  -  I'rn.i-r.  A7,  „,       7'.>.  I  H,  lr. 

11  Comjuim  I'oKitijl.T,  pp.  !         '  F™«it,  Kli  p.  ]ri:f;  AWwrr. 

Abbotl,  in  ',>,p.  y,.  ./.  it.  vol.  i\v.  iir  fr'.  ■  -I'lj  Wirf  Itunw.',  V"l.  xsv.  p.  L',1] 
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included  a  number  of  countries  not  yet  described  in  these 

graphical  snrvey  proper  to  our  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
ffivc  a  .ike tcli  of  the  tracts  in  i|iiesliou.  Tliey  will  fall  naturally 
into  tltfeu  groups,  un  eastern,  a  north- western,  and  a  south- 
western— the  extern  extending  from  the  skirts  of  Mount  Hagros 
in  [be  Indian  Desert,  tin'  north-western  from  the  Caspian  to  tile 
I'lojmiitis,  uiii]  the  south-western  from  tin1  boidors  of  Palestine 


Inside  the  Zagrus  and  Elbnrx  ranges,  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  those  mountain  lines,  on  the  east  by  tho  ranges  of 
Suliman  and  Hala,  and  on  the  smith  by  tin;  costs t  chain  which 
runs  from  1'ersia  Proper  nearly  to  the  Indus,  lies  a  vast  table- 
laud,  from  301)0  to  5000  feel  above  the  sea  level,  known  to 
modern  gengnipiieix  as  the  (Ireat  l'lateau  of  Iran.3  lis  shape 
is  an  irregular  rectangle,  or  trapezium,  extend  in  g  in  its  greatest 
lengtli,  which  is  from  west  to  east,  no  less  than  twent  y  degrees, 
or  above  1100  miles,  while  tho  breadth  from  north  to  south 
varies  from  seven  degrees,  or  -Itjil  miles  (which  is  its  measure 
along  the  line  of  Zugros),  to  ten  degrees,  or  01)0  miles,  where  it 
abuts  upon  the  Indus  valley.  The  area  of  the  tract  is  probably 
from  500,000  to  fJOO.OOO  square  miles. 

It  is  calculated  that  two-thirds  of  this  elevated  region  are 
absolutely  ami  entirely  desert.*  The  rivers  winch  flow  from  the 
mountains  surrounding  it  are,  with  a  single  exception— that  of 
the  Btymandrua  or  He  lniend— in  significant,  and  their  waters 
almost  always  lose  themselves,  after  a  course  proportioned  to 
their  volume,  in  the  sands  of  the  interior.  Only  two,  the 
Hclnicnd  and  the  river  of  (ihn/ni,  have  even  the  strength  to 
form  lakes ;  the  others  are  absorbed  by  irrigation,  or  sucked  up 


riiion  f«i  (£«pJ™lB  fijwJaiai,  vol. 
p.  65)[  but  th(>  MltUI)  if  in  eOea  < 
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by  the  desert.  Occasionally  n  river,  rising  within  the  mountains, 
forces  its  wny  through  t  li.>  barrier,  and  ao  cunt  rives  to  reach  tlie 
sea.  This  is  tlic  case,  especially,  on  tlio  south,  where  the  coast 
chain  is  pierced  by  a  number  of  streams,  some  of  which  have 
thr-ir  soum-s  :ii  n  rouwierahtr  distance  inland.'  On  the  north 
the  Heri-rud,  or  Kiver  of  Herat,  makes  its  escape  in  a  similar  way 
from  the  plateau,  but  only  to  be  absorbed,  after  passing  through 
two  mountain  chains,  in  the  sand;;  of  the  Kharesm.  Thus  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  this  region  is  desert  throughout  the 
year,  while,  as  the  summer  advances,  large  tracts,  which  in  the 
spring  were  green,  are  burnt  up — the  rivers  shrink  back  towards 
their  sources — the  whole  plateau  becomes  dry  and  parched — and 
the  traveller  wonders  that  any  portion  of  it  should  be  inhabited.6 
It  must  not  be  supposed  [bat  the  entire  jibit.ean  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  is  to  the  eye  a  single  level  and  unbroken 
plain.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  region  the  plains  are  con- 
stantly intersected  by  "brown,  irregular,  rocky  ridges,"7  rising 
to  no  great  height,  hut  serving  to  condenso  the  vapours  held  in 
the  air,  and  furnishing  thereby  springs  and  wells  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  inbahitants.  In  the  southern  and  eastern  districts 
"immense"  ranges  of  mountains  arc  said  to  occur;8  and  the 
south-eastern  as  well  as  the  north -eastern  corners  of  the  plateau 
aro  little  else  than  confused  masses  of  giant  elevations*  Vast 
Bats,  however,  are  found.  In  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  which 
extends  from  Kashan  and  Kouni  to  the  Veriah  or  "Sea"  in 
which  the  Hoi  mend  terminates,  and  in  the  sandy  desert  of 
Seistan,  which  lies  east  and  south-east  "of  that  lake,  reaching 
from  near  Fiirrah  to  (he  Mokrnn  mountains,  plains  of  above  a 


«hich  We  yielded 


ai...,   pl.ii.*,  hill,,         ■  Ki^fr,  J'o-swn  K,n,,ur.r.  am. 
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hundred  miles  in  patent  appear  to  occur, "  sometimes  formal  of 
loose  sand,  which  Hie  wind  raises  into  waves  like  those  of  tlio 
sua,"  sometimes  hard  and  gravelly,"  or  of  bulled  and  indurated 

The  tract  in  question,  which  at  the  present  day  is  divided 
between  Afl'gliaiiistmi.  lieloucliistan,  anil  Iran,  contained,  at  tlie 
tiine  wheo  the  Persian  Empire  arose,  the  following  nations — 
the  PiipirtiiiiiiJ,  the  (.Vs-ieiuis,  the  Parthians,  tlio  Hariva  or 
Arians,  tin-  (iandarians,  tin;  Nutlagydians,  the  Arucliotiims,  the 
Tliuuiaiueans,  the  Sarangm,  and  the  Parieanians.  Thti  Sairar- 
tians  and  Cnss.'eniis  dwelt  in  the  western  portion  of  the  trai-t,  the 
latter  probably  about  the  Kiah-Koh  mountains,1*  the  former 
sail t  trod  (iviri- 1  hi'  wlink  region  from  the  Eiorders  of  Persia  Proper 
to  tlio  Caspian  Gates  and  tlio  Klburz  range.11  Along  its  nortlicm 
edge,  east  of  the  Siigartiuns,  were  tlio  Pnrthjans,  the  Arians,  and 
the  Gftndarians,  occurring  in  that  order  as  we  proceed  from  west 
to  east.  The  Parthians  held  the  country  known  now  as  the 
Atak  or  "Skirt,"16  the  flat  tract  at  the  southern  base  of 
the  Elbure  from  about  Shahrod  to  KhafF,  together  with  ft 
portion  of  tlio  mountain  region  adjoining.  This  is  ft  rich  and 
valuable  territory,  well  watered  by  a  number  of  small  streams, 
which,  issuing  from  the  ravines  and  valleys  of  the  iilinirz,  spread 
fertility  around,"  but  lose  themselves  after  a  short  course  in 
the  Salt  Desert.    Adjoining  the  Parthians  upon  the  east  were 
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(lie  Ifaroyn,  Harivn,  or  Arians.an  Irnnic  race  of  great  antiquity.1" 
who  held  the  country  along  the  southern  skirts  of  the'  mountains 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Khaff  to  the  point  where  the  Heri- 
Bud  (Arius)  issues  from  the  Paropamisan  mountains.  The 
character  of  thin  country  closely  resembles  that  of  Pnrthia, 
whereof  it  is  a  continuation  ;  but  the  copious  stream  of  the 
Heri-I!ud  renders  it  even  moro  productive.1 

The  Gandarians  held  Kabul,  and  the  mountain  tract  on  both 
hiK'.-v  o:  the  Kabul  river  a.-s  fur  ua  the  upper  course  of  the  Indii-," 
thus  occupying  tiie  extreme  north-eastern  corner  of  the  plateau, 
the  region  whore  its  elevation  is  the  greatest.  Lofty  mountam- 
ridges,  ramifying  in  various  directions  but  tending  L'Oiienilly 
to  run  east  and  west,  deep  gorges,  narrow  and  tremendous 
passes,  like  the  Khybcr,  characterize  this  district.3  Its  soil  is 
generally  rocky  and  barren  ;  but  many  of  the  valleys  arc  fertile, 
abounding  with  enchanting  scenery  and  enjuyinL:  ;'l  delightful 

climate*    More  e^nvLulIv  ii;  this  (be  rmm  in  the  iiei-lilim;;-!]  1 

of  the.  city  of  Kabul,  which  is  perhaps  the  Caspntyrus  of  Hero- 
dotus,' where  Darius  built  the  tieet  which  descended  the  Indus. 

South  of  Aria  and  Gatidaria,  in  the  tract  between  the  Great 
Desert  and  the  Indus  valley,  the  plateau  was  occupied  by  four 
nations — tho  T lmm amends,  the  Snrangians,  the  i^tltuiryiliuHs. 
and  the  Arachotinns.  The  Tbamanaean  country  appears  to 
have  been  that  which  lies  south  and  south-east  of  Aria  (Herat), 
reaching  from  the  Ilarmit-nid  ur  river  of  Hubzawiir  to  the  banks 
of  the  Heliueiid  about.  Gliirisk.1  This  is  n  varied  region,  con- 
sisting on  the  ninth  and  the  north-cast  of  several  high  nioun- 

"  Thl!  people  upp-iin  «  Baray  In  |  Chi,  ■  Titer  raf,  In  !hc  fifth  or  tilth 

li.'  /.'iL'kv.  ■,!■•  ('ii|i]nL  v.il.  ii.  p.  irn.  ,-i'iiMirv  ^I'oiiv        1in'\- ■[  fi  lfn- 
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tain  chains  which  ramify  from  u  common  centre,  having  be- 
tween them  large  tracts  of  hills  and  downs,'  while  towards  the 
south  and  tho  south-west  lln;  iMimtrv  ix  t'"m furatively  low  and 
thit,  descending  i.o  tho  level  of  the  desert  about  the  thirty-second 
parallel.  Here  tho  Thamnna;aus  were  adjoined  upon  by  tho 
Saranginns,  win)  hold  the  land  about  the  lake  in  which  the 
Heluieud  terminates B— the  Seiatan  of  Jlodern  Persia.  Seistan 
is  mainly  desert.  "  One-third  of  (be  surface  of  the  soil  is  com- 
posed of  mol  ing  guilds,  and  the  other  twi>-thirds  of  a  compact 
sand,  mixod  with  a  little  clay,  but  very  rich  in  vegetable 
matter."  *  It  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  streams,  as  the  Ilaroot- 
rud,  the  river  of  Furrnh,  the  river  of  Kbash,  tho  Helmend,  and 
others,  and  is  very  productive  along  their  banks,  which  are 
fertilise!  by  annual  inundations ; 10  but  the  country  between 
the  streams  is  for  the  most  part  an  arid  desert. 

The  f~nttngydiaus  and  Arucholiiins  divided  between  them  the 
remainder  of  Afghanistan,  tho  former  probably  occupying 
soiith-eiisti'ru  h'sibul.  tVijiu  tin;  llhuzni  river  and  its  tributaries 
to  the  valley  of  tlie  Indus,"  while  the  latter  were  located  in  the 
modern  Candahar,  upon  the  Urghand-ab  and  Turnul;  rivers." 
The  H  i  n  racier  of  these  tracts  is  si  mi  In  r  to  that  of  north-western 
Kabul,  but  somewhat  less  rugged  and  mountainous.  Hills  and 
downs  alternate  with  rocky  ranges  and  fairly  fertile  vales.15 
'J'herc  is  n  scantiness  of  water,  but  still  a  certain  number  of 
moderate-sized  rivers,  tolerably  well  supplied  with  affluents. 


rOU  i.  pp.  1GS-170; 
*,  Autu/,  p. 
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The  soil,  however,  is  either  rocky  or  sandy ;  and  without  s 
eavol'ul  system  of  irriir.it inn  irreat  portions  of  the  country  remain 
of  ncci-ssitv  barren  and  unproductive. 

The  south-eastern  corner  of  t lie  plateau,  below  the  countries 
of  the  Sarangians  and  the  Araehotians,  wns  occupied  by  a 
people,  calhui  Paricunians  by  Herodotus,11  perhaps  identical 
with  the  Gedrosians  of  later  writers.  This  district,  the  modern 
Belooehistan,  is  still  very  imperfectly  knuuii,  hut  appeals  to  bo 
generally  muum'aiuoiis,  to  have  a  singularly  barren  soil,  and  to 
bo  deficient  iti  rivers."  The  nomadic  life  is  a  uecessitv  in  tho 
greater  part  of  the  region,  which  is  in  few  places  suitable  for 
cultivation,  but  has  (rood  pastures  in  tho  mountains  or  the 
plains  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  rivers  of 
the  country  are  for  the  most  part  mere  torrents,  which  curry  a 
Iil'Uvv  hmlv  of  water  alter  rubs,  hut.  uv>-  ol'teii  ah^'hik-lv  drv  for 
several  months  in  succession. 16  Water,  Iniwev.-r.  is  generally 
obtainable  by  digging  wells  in  their  beds;"  and  tho  liquid 
procured  in  tiiis  nay  sulliees,  not  only  for  the  wants  of  man  and 
beast,  but  also  for  a  limited  irrigation. 

The  Great  Plateau  which  bos  been  here  described  is  bor- 
dered everywhere,  except  at  its  north-eastern  and  nurth-we.-teni 
corners,  by  low  regions.  On  the  north  tho  lowland  is  at  first 
a  mere  narrow  strip  intervening  between  the  Elburz  range  and 
the  Caspian,  a  si  rip  which  has  k-'jii  already  de-enbed  in  the 
account  given  of  the  Third  Monarchy."1  Where,  however, 
the  Caspian  ends,  its  shore  trending  away  to  the  northward, 
there  succeeds  to  this  mere  strip  of  territory  a  broad  and  ample 
tract  of  sandy  plain,  extending  from  about  the  54th  to  the  08th 
degree  of  east  longitude  -a  distant'''  of  TiJiJ  miles — and  reach- 
ing from  the  iiOth  to  the  00th  parallel  of  north  latitude — a 
distance  not  much  short  of  a  thousand  miles!  This  tract, 
which  comprises  the  modern  lihauats  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara, 
together  with  a  considerable  piece  of  Southern  Asiatic  ifussia, 


"  PottlnEfr,  TrMtk,  pp.  2i-ISi,  and 
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is  for  tlic  most  p.-irt  ;i  \\<\z<'  trackless  desert,  composed  of  loose 

sand,  black  or  red,"  which  the  wind  heaps  up  into  hills. 
Scarcely  any  region  on  1  lie  earth's  surface  is  iunrn  desolate.'"" 
The  boundless  plain  lies  stretched  before  the  traveller  like  an 
in  terminable  sen,  but  dead,  dull,  and  motionless.  Vegetation, 
even  the  moat  dry  and  sapless,  scarcely  exists.  For  three  or 
four  hundred  miles  together  ho  sees  no  nmuinu' stream.  Water, 
salt,  slimy,  and  discoloured,  lies  occasionally  in  pools,  or  is 
drawn  from  wells,  which  yield  however  only  a  Bounty  supply.31 
For  anything  liko  a  drinkable  beverage  the  traveller  has  io 
trust,  to  the  skies,1  which  give  or  withhold  their  stores  with  a 
caprice  that  is  truly  tantalizing.  Occasionally,  but  only  at  long 
intervals,  out  of  the  low  sandy  region  there  rises  a  rocky  range, 
or  a  plateau  of  moderate  eminence,  where  the  soil  is  firm,  the 
ground  smooth,  and  vegctiition  tolerably  abundant.  The  most 
important  of  the  ranges  are  the  Great  and  Little  Balkan, 
near  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  the  3!)th  and  40th  parallels, 
the  Khalata  and  Urta  Tagh,  north-west  of  Uokhara,  and  the 
Kukutli,  still  furlher  to  the  north-west,  in  latitude  -12°  nearly. 
The  chief  plateau  is  that  of  Ust-Urt,  between  tho  Caspian 
and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  which  is  perhaps  not  more  than  three 
or  four  hundred  foot  above  the  sandy  plain,  but  is  entirely 
different  in  character.1 

This  desolate  region  of  low  sandy  plain  would  be  wholly 
iiniiiliijliilabl'.',  were  it  not  for  the  rivers.  Two  great  streams, 
the  Amoo  or  Jyhnn  (anciently  (he  Oxiis),  and  the  Sir  or  Syhun 
(anciently  tho  Jaxartes),  carry  their  waters  across  the  desert, 
and  pour  them  into  the  basin  of  the  Aral.  Several  others  of 
less  volume,  as  the  JEurg-ah,  or  river  of  Merv,  the  Abi  Meshed 

"  Hma  the  (lima  «  Dowrt  of  AbiV  the  tight,  eicept  hero  anil  there  it  long 

K- (nr  ]S«1  rian.l)  .1.1.1  "  Ut.-ktl  nl  i.iii'.vi.ls   so.ni-   HMa    mi    which  llicr.- 

hWa  Ao.im"(w  liliiek  S-.„.l).  e, ■<■»■  a  f.'.v  stunt-.l  nhmbi."    Sue  .]k 

Sot  -Mr  V«rot*V  p.  Humes   in  I.Viyr,:jA  J.™|,  rol.  iv. 

Compere  Muurarieff  u  qunled  by  I)..  .  pp.  303-311. 
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or  Tejend,  tlie  Heri-rud,  the  river  of  Mavmene.  tlie  river  of 
Balkh,  the  river  of  Ehulin,  the  Shehri-Sebi  the  Ak  Bn  or  river 
of  Bokhara,  tlie  Kizil  Deria,  &c,  flow  down  from  the  high 
ground  into  the  plain,  where  thoir  waters  cither  become  lost  in 
the  sands,  or  terminate  in  small  salt  pools.3  Along  the  banks 
of  these  streams  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  whore  irrigation  is  em- 
ployed tlie  empi  are  abundant.  In  the  vicinity  of  Khiva,*  at 
Kermiueh  tin  I  lie  liokhara  river,1  at  Ham  area nd,"  at  lSalkh,'  and 
in  a  few  other  places,  the  vegetation  is  oven  luxuriant ;  gar- 
dens, meadows,  orchards  and  cornlields  fringe  the  river-bank; 
and  the  natives  see  in  such  favoured  sputs  reseiiildaiipes  of 
Paradise  ■ "  Oft  on,  however,  even  the  river-bunks  themselves  are 
uncultivated,  and  the  desert  creeps  up  to  their  very  edge;8  but 
this  is  in  default,  not  in  spite,  of  human  exoilion.  A  well 
managed  system  of  irrigation  could,  in  almost  every  instance, 
spread  on  either  side  of  the  streams  a  broad  stripe  of  verdure. 

In  the  time  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  the  tract  which  has  been 
here  described  was  divided  among  three  nations.  The  region 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  old  course  of  the  Oxus  and  extending  eastward  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Merv,  though  probably  not  including  that 
eity,'°  was  (JJioi-iisniia,11  the  country  of  tin;  Chorus mians.  Across 
the  Oxus  11  to  the  north-east  was  Sogdiuna  (or  Sngdh  reaching 
thence  to  [lie  Jaxa-rtes,  which  was  the  Persian  boundary  in  this 
direction.'*    South  of  Sogdiana,  divided  from  it  by  the  Middle 
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inn]  Upper  Oxu-;,  wa;  lliiclrin,  tin;  country  of  tile  Hakhlars  or 
Hadrians.  The.  territory  of  this  people  leached  southward  to 
i  hi;  it  ml  ni  tlic  TJni'(i|i;iini.--ii-,  ad  ji  lining  Chorasmin  and  Aria  on  tho 
west,  and  on  the  south  Satttigydin  mid  Candarin. 

East  of  the  table-land  lies  the  valley  of  tho  Iudus  and  its 
tributaries,  it t  first  a  liroiul  tract.  ,TiO  miles  from  west  to  east,  but 
narrowing  aa  it  descends,  and  in  places  not  exceeding  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  across.  The  length  of  the  valley  is  not  less  than 
Mill)  miles.  Its  area  is  probably  about  a  hundred  thousand 
square  mites.  Wo  may  best  regard  it  as  composed  of  two  very 
distinct,  tracts— one  the  broad  triiin^'iiluv  plain  towards  the  north, 
to  which,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  watered  by  five  main  streams, 
the  natives  have  given  the  name  of  l'mij-:ib,H  the  (itlntr  the  long 
and  .rum  [:;ii-.iti vi-ly  narrow  valley  of  the  single  Indus  river,  which, 
deriving  its  nppi.dlatiuu  from  that  noble  stream,  is  known  in 
modern  geography  as  Sinde.11'  The  I'uiijab,  which  contains  an 
area  of  above  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  is  mountainous  to- 
wards the  north,  where  it  adjoins  on  Kashmeer  and  Thibet,  but 
soon  sinks  down  into  a  vast  plain,  with  a  soil  which  is  chiefly  either 
sand  or  elay,  immensely  productive  under  irrigation,  but  tonding 
to  become  jungle  or  desert  if  left  without  human  care."  Sinde, 
or  the  Indus  valley  below  tho  Punjab,  is  a  region  of  even 
greater  fertility.  It  is  watered,  not  only  by  the  main  stream  of 
the  Indus,  but  by  a,  number  of  branch  channels  which  the 
j-iver  begins  to  throw  off  from  about  the  ^8th  parallel.  It 
includes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  the  important  tract 
called  Cutchi  Gaudava,  a  triangular  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sulimnn  and  Hala  ranges,  containing  about  7000  square  miles 
of  land  which  is  all  capable  of  being  made  into  a  garden.  The 
soil  is  here  for  the  7nost  rich,  bluuk,  and  loamy;"  water  is 

<<  Pv,j*b  —  "Bn    aiTOT-   ptmj      (supra,  vol,   li.  p.  434,  $  19).  The 
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abundant ;  and  the  climate  suitable  for  the  growth  of  all  kinds 
of  grain.15  Below  Cutchi  Gundava  the  valley  of  the  ludus  is 
narrow  for  about  a  hundred  miles,  but  about  Tutfa  it  expands 
and  a  vast  delta  is  formed.  This  is  a  third  triangle,  containing 
above  a  thousand  square  miles  of  the  richi'sl  alluvium,  which  is 
liable  however  to  Hoods  and  to  vast  changes  in  the  river  beds, 
whereby  often  whole  fields  are  swept  away.  Much  of  this  tract 
is  moreover  low  and  swampy ;  the  climate  is  trying ;  and  rieo 
is  almost  the  only  produet  that  ean  be  advantageously  culti- 
vated." 

The  low  region  lying  south  of  the  Great  Plateau  is  neither 
extensive  nor  valuable.  It  consists  of  a  mere  strip  of  land 
along  the  const  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  extending  a  distance  of 
about  nine  degrees  (500  miles)  from  the  mouth  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  Cape  Monze,  near  Knrraehee,  but  in  width  not  exceed- 
ing ten  or,  at  the  most,  twenty  miles.  This  tract  was  occupied 
in  ancient  times  mainly  by  a  raee  which  Herodotus  culled 
Ethiopians 50  and  the  historians  of  Alexander  Ichthyophngi 
(Fish- Eaters)."  It  is  an  arid,  sultry,  and  unpleasant  region, 
scarcely  possessing  a  perennial  streurn,  and  depending  for  its 
harvests  entirely  upon  tbo  winter  rains,"  and  for  its  water 
during  the  summer  on  welis  which  are  chiefly  brackish.23 
Tolerable  pasturage  is,  however,  obtainable  in  places  even 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  and  between  Cape  Jask 
and  Gwattur  the  crops  produced  are  far  from  contemptible." 

A  small  tract  of  coast,  a  continuation  of  the  territory  just 
described,  intervening  between  it  and  Kerman,  was  occupied  in 
the  early  Persian  times  by  a  race  known  to  the  Persians  as 
Maka,  and  to  the  Greeks  us  Myciaus  (Mukoi).  This  district, 
reaching  from  about  Cape  .Task  to  Gombroon,  is  one  of  greater 
fertility  than  is  usual  in  these  regions,  being  particularly  pro- 
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dilutive  in  (lutes  and  grain."  This  fertility  series,  lnnvir V1.1 ,  to 
bo  eonfinod  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sen-shore. 

To  complete  tin;  iIl-hl-in | itii m  of  tin;  Kimtcni  provinces  two 
other  tracts  must  be  mentioned.  The  moan  tain-chum  which 
skirts  the  Great  l.'lateaii  on  the  north,  distinguished  in  these 
pages  by  the  name  of  Elburz,  broadens  out  after  it  passes  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  Caspian  Sea  till  it  covers  a  space  of 
nearly  three  degrees  (more  than  2UU  miles).  Instead  of  the 
single  hilty  ridge  whieh  separates  tlie  Suit  !  lesort  from  the  low 
Caspian  regien,  we  find  between  the  fifty-fourth  and  fifty-ninth 
degrees  rjf  e;ist  longitude  three  or  liior  distinct  ranges,  all  nearly 
parallel  to  one  another,  having  a  general  direction  of  east  and 
west.  Broad  and  rich  valleys  are  enclosed  between  these  lati- 
tudinal ranges,  w  hich  are  watered  by  rivers  of  a  considerable 
sine,  as  more  especially  the  Ettrek  and  the  Gurgan.  Thus  u 
territory  is  formed  capable  of  supporting  a  largish  population, 
a  territory  which  possesses  a  natural  unity,  beiug  shut  in  on 
three  sides  by  mountains,  and  on  the  fourth  by  thu  Caspian. 
Here  in  Persian  times  was  settled  a  people  called  Hyrcaui ;  and 
from  them  tho  tract 'derived  the  name  of  Hyrcauia  (Velirkana1). 
while  the  lake  on  which  it  adjoined  came  to  be  known  as  "the 
Uvivauiui!  Sen.'*"  The  fertility  of  tin:  region,  its  broad  plains, 
shady  woods,  and  lofty  mountains  were  celebrated  by  the  ancient 

Further  to  tho  east,  beyond  the  low  sandy  plain,  and  bevond 
the  mountains  in  which  its  great  rivers  have  their  source— on 
the  othor  side  of  the  "  Roof  of  the  World,"  as  tho  natives  name 
this  elevated  region*— lay  a  tract  unimportant  in  itself,  but 
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valuable  to  the  Persians  as  the  home  of  a  people  from  whom 
they  obtained  excellent  soldiers.  The  plain  of  Chinese  Tartarv, 
tLe  district  about  Knshgnr  and  Yarkand,  seems  to  have  been  in 
pitsH'ssiini  of  nrtain  Saouns  or  Scythians/'  who  in  tin-  tit  nivi-hiiii: 
timea  of  the  empire  acknowledged  subjection  to  the  Persian 
crown.  These  Sncans,  who  called  themselves  Jlumavarga*  or 
Amvi'siiiii?,  furnished  some  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the 
Persian  troops.1     Westward  they  bordered  on  Sogdiana  and 

taiu-ehuin  of  the  Ticn-chan;  on  the  cast  they  were^but  in  by 
(lie  vast  ili-ii-n.  of  <  lubi  or  Slimnno  ;  while  suuthwnrd  they  inline 
have  touched  Gandaria  anci  perhaps  India.8  A  portion-  of  this 
country — that  towanls  the  north  and  west — was  well  watered 
and  fairly  productive  but  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  it 
must  havo  been  arid  and  desert. 

From  this  consideration  of  the  Eastern  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  we  pass  on  naturally  to  those  which  lay  towards 
the  North-West.  The  Caspian  Sea  alone  intervened  between 
these  two  groups,  which  thus  approached  each  other  within  a 
distance  of  some  250  or  2C0  miles. 

Almost  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  (Ja-pian  there  rises 
a  high  table-land  diversified  by  mountains,  which  stretches 
eastward  for  more  than  eighteen  decrees  between  the  ilTth 
and  41st  parallels.  This  highland  may  properly  be  tegarded 
as  a  continuation  of  the  great  Iranian  plateau,  with  which 
it  is  connected  at  its  south-eastern  corner.  It  comprises  a 
portion  of  the  modern  Persia,  the  whole  of  Armenia,  and  most 
of  Asia  Minor.  Its  principal  mountain-ranges  are  latitudinal, 
or  from  west  to  east,  only  the  minor  ones  taking  the  opposite 
or  longitudinal  direction."1    Of  the  latitudinal  chains  the  most 

•  Th-  mnevbit  doubtful  ■jrnslio..  of  I      '  Dirftu  unite,  ihc  Sn 
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important  is  tho  Taurus,  which,  commencing  at  the  south- 
western corner  of  Asia  Minor  in  longitude  29'  nearly,  bounds 
the  great  table-land  upon  tlie  south,  running  parallel  with  the 
shore  at  the  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  as  far  as  the  Pyluj 
Cilicife,  near  Tarsus,  and  then  proceeding  in  a  direction  de- 
cidedly north  of  cast,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Van,  where 
it  unites  with  the  line  of  Zagros.  The  elevation  of  this  range, 
though  not  equal  to  that  of  some  in  Asia,  is  considerable.  In 
Asia  Minor  tin.'  loltirst  of  the  Taurus  peaks  seem  to  attain  a 
height  of  about  0000  or  10,000  feet"  Further  to  (he  east  the 
elevation  appears  to  be  even  greater,  the  peaks  of  Ala  Dagh, 
Supiin.-Niinrud,  and  Bint  Khan  in  the  tract  about  Lake  Van 
being  nil  of  them  considerably  above  the  line  of  perpetual  suow,13 
and  therefore  probably  11,000  or  12,000  feet. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  the  table-land,  bounding  it  towards 
the  north,  there  runs  under  various  names  a  second  continuous 
range  of  init-rior  elevation,  which  begins  near  lirnsa,  in  the 
Keshish  IJngh  or  Mysinii  Olympus,  and  proceeds  in  a  line  nearly 
parallel  with  the  northern  coast  to  the  vicinity  of  Kars. 
Between  this  and  Taurus  are  two  other  important  ridges,  which 
run  westward  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ararat  to  about  the 
!i4t.h  decree  of  east  longitude,  after  which  they  subside  into 
the  plain. 

The  heart  of  the  mountain-region,  the  tract  extending  from 
the  district  of  Erivnn  on  the  east  to  the  upper  course  of  the 
Kizil-Irmak  river  and  the  vicinity  of  Si  yds  upon  the  nest,  was, 
as  it  still  is,  Armenia,  Amidst  these  natural  fastnesses,  in  a 
country  of  lofty  ridges,  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  numerous  and 
copious  reams,  and  occasional  broad  plains— a  country  of  rich 
pasture  grounds,  productive  orchards,  and  abundant  harvests 13— 
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this  interesting  people  has  maintained  itself  almost  unchanged 
from  tho  time  of  the  early  Persian  kings  to  the  present  day. 
Armenia  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  furnishing,  as  it  did,  besides  stone  and  timber,  and 
several  most  important  minerals,11  an  annual  supply  of  20,000 
excellent  horses  to  tho  stud  of  the  Persian  King." 

The  high-lurid  west  of  Armenia,  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor, 
from  the  longitude  of  Siwas  (37°  E.)  to  the  sources  of  the 
Meander  and  the  Hormus,  was  occupied  by  tho  two  nations  of 
the  Cappadoeians  and  Phrygians,  whose  territories  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  Kizil-Irmak  or  Ilalys  river.  This  tract,  though 
ilivei-il'icd  by  smrio  considerable  ranges,  and  possessing  one 
really  lofty  mountain,  that  of  Argffius,"  was,  compared  with 
Armenia,  champaign  and  level.  Its  broad  plains  afforded  the 
best  possible  pasturage  for  sheep,  while  at  the  same  time  tbey 
bore  excellent  crops  of  wheat."  The  entire  region  was  well- 
watered  ;  it  enjnyed  u  delightful  climate  ;  and  besides  corn  and 
cattle,  furnished  many  products  of  value." 

Outside  the  plateau  on  the  north,  on  tho  north-east,  on  the 
west,  and  on  the  south,  lie  territories  which,  in  comparison  with 
tin:  hisrh  resion  wlnTeuii  they  adjoined,  may  be  called  lowlands. 
The  north-eastern  lowland,  the  broad  and  rich  valley  of  tho 
Knr,  which  corresponds  closely  with  the  modern  Russian 
province  of  Georgia,  was  in  the  possession  of  a  people  called  by 
Herodotus  Saspcires  or  Sapeircs,1  whom  wo  may  identify  with 
tho  Iberians  of  later  writers.3  Adjoining  upon  them  towards 
the  south,  probably  in  the  country  about  lirivan,  and  so  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Ararat,  wero  tho  Alurodians,  whoso  name 


Slmb.  IL  14,  §  9.  Compare  Eint. 
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portion  of  llio  sni-liiirird.6  These  tribes,  enumerated  ill  tile 
order  of  their  occurrence  from  east  to  west,  were  the  following: — 
tin;  31<isi-lii,  tLi;  Macroncs  (or  Tzani),'  tho  Musvtucei.  the  Glares, 
the  Tibareni,  tilt  Chnlvbes,  tin  rnnhlnjinnes,  tlio  Mari.mdyni, 
tho  Bithyni,  and  the  Thyni.  The  Mosriii,  .Mrn-roiir-,  Mesvmcci. 
Mares,  and  Tibareni  dwell  towards  the  ea.-t, occupying  the  coast 
from  Batonra  to  Ordou.8  The  Chnlybes  inhabited  tlie  tract 
immediately  adjoinin;;  on  Sinope."  Tho  Paphlagonians  held 
the  rent  of  the  coast  from  tlie  moutli  of  the  Kizil-Irmak  lo  Cape 
Babft,  where  they  wore  succeeded  by  the  Mariandyni,  who  owned 
the  small  tract  between  Cape  Baba  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Sakkariyoh  (San  gar  his). 10  From  llio  Saugarins  to  the  canal  of 
Constantinople  dwelt  tlie  Thyniilns  and  Bithyninns  intermixed, 
the  former  however  affecting  the  coast  and  the  latter  the  interior 
of  the  country."  The  entire  tract  was  of  a  nearly  uniform 
character,  consisting  of  unmW  spurs  from  the  northern  moun- 
tain-chain, with  valleys  of  greater  or  less  width  between  them.11 

*  Th«  <  rod  rtre  umtl;  djitlngnUb-       'On  Ihii  ideality,  ko  Bnteiu, 
olil.'  in  lliv  Old  IVrsifin.  una  tin.  IVisiun      Vr.  I'll  ■  Siriili.  tii.  :s.  j  )s  : 
fuim  of  Annul  would    ooturollv  bo      ml  Dionyi.  166  ;  Slept  Bjt  od  too. 
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Si  n'-iimi  were  iiumcvriii",  ;iti<l  Vi'.^'-tnl  i<  m  was  coii.-i  'qui  -:it  1  v  rich  : 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  climate  whs  healthy. 

The  western  lowland  comprised  the  inland  regions  of  Myaia, 
Lvditi,  and  Caria,  togethor  with  tho  coast-tracts  which  had  been 
occupied  by  iini)iigr;m[  ( iri'okfi,  mid  which  were  known  as  jEolis, 
1  lorLe,  nod  Ionia.  The  broad  and  rich  plains,  the  open  valleys, 
the  fair  grassy  mountains,  tho  noble  trees,  the  numerous  and 
copious  rivers  of  this  district  are  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
scription hero.  The  western  portion  of  Asia  Minor  is  a  terrcs- 
trinl  pa  mil  in).  wi-11  deserving  I  lie  praises  which  1 1  i-nidi.lns  will) 
patriotic  enthusiasm  bestowed  upon  it.'3  The  climate  is  de- 
lightful, only  that  it  is  somewhat  loo  luxurious;  tho  soil  is  rich 
and  varied  in  quality ;  the  vegetable  productions  are  abundant ; 
and  tho  mountains,  at  any  rate  anciently."  possessed  mineral 
treasures  of  great  value. 


Saras,  and  the  Pyramus,  which  extends  along  the  const  a 
distance  of  forty  miles  and  reaches  inland  above  thirty,"  the 
region  which  gave  to  the  tract  where  it  occurs  the  name  of 
Cilicia  Campestrig  or  Podias." 

The  Persian  dominion  in  this  quarter  was  not  hounded  by  the 
sea.    Opposite  to  Cilieia  lay  tho  large  and  important  island  of 
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Cyprus,  which  was  included  in  the  territories  of  the  Great  King 
from  the  time  of  Cambyses  to  the  close  of  the  Empire.  Further 
to  the  west,  Rhodes,  Cos,  Sumos,  Chios,  Lesbos,  Tenedos, 
Lemons,  Imbnitj,  Samotlirace,  Thasos,  and  most  of  thu  islands 
of  the  Kalian  were  for  a  time  lVrsian,  but  wore  never  grasped 
with  such  firmness  as  to  bo  a  source  of  real  strength  to  their 
cutiqiiemrs.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Thrace  and  l'moniii, 
subjugated  under  Darius,  and  held  for  some  twenty  or  thirty- 
years,  but  not  assimilated,  not  brought  into  the  condition  of 
provinces,  nod  therefore  rather  a  drum  upon  the  Empire  than  an 
addition  to  its  resources.  It  seems  im  necessity  to  lengthen  out 
this  description  of  tin;  Persian  territories  hy  giving  an  account 
of  countries  and  islands,  whose  connection  with  the  Empire  was 
ut  onco  so  slight  and  so  temporary. 

A  few  words  must,  however,  be  said  respecting  Cyprus.  This 
island,  which  is  140  miles  loug  from  Bafa  (Paphos)  to  Capo 
Andrea,  with  an  average  width  for  two-thirds  of  its  length  of 
thirty-five,  and  for  the  remaining  third  of  about  sis  or  seven 
miles,  is  a  mountainous  tract,  [jietn  rescue  and  varied,  contain- 
ing numerous  slopes,  and  a  few  plains,  well  fitted  for  cultiva- 
tion.19 According  to  Eratosthenes  it  was  in  the  more  ancient 
times  richly  wooded,  but  was  gradually  cleared  by  human 
labour."  Its  soil  was  productive,  and  particularly  well  suited 
for  the  vine  and  the  olive.  Jt  grew  also  sufficient  cum  for  its 
own  use."  lint  its  special  value  arose  from  its  mineral  products. 
The  copper-mines  near  Tamasus  wore  enormously  productive,51 

supplies,  that  the  later  Eomans  came  to  use  the  word  cypriam 
for  the  metal  generally — whence  the  names  by  which  it  is  even 
now  known  in  most  of  the  languages  of  modern  Europe.11  On 
the  whole  Cyprus  was  considered  inferior  to  no  known  island." 
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Besides  iis  vegetable  nut]  mineral  products,  it  furnished  a  large 
number  of  excellent  sailor,?  to  the  Persian  fleet.'1 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  those  provinces  of  the  south-nest, 
which  had  not  been  included  within  any  of  the  ph  ivilinu' 
muiiareliies,  mid  which  arc  therefore  us  yet  ntideseribed  in  these 
volumes.  These  provinces  are  the  African,  and  may  be  best 
censi  icrcd  under  the  three  heads  of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  the 


Egypt,  if  we  include  under  the  name  not  merely  the  Nile 
valley  mid  Hie  Delta,  but  the  entire  true!  interposed  betweci: 
the  Libyan  Desert  on  the  one  side  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Red 
Sea  on  the  other,  is  a  country  of  nearly  the  size  of  Italy.1  It 

measures  .r)l!lt  miles  (mm  lil.-pliioitiiu-  tu  iit«  Mediterranean, 
and  has  an  average  width  of  150  or  ItiO  miles.  It  must  thus 
contain  an  urea  of  about  ^0,000  square  miles.  Of  this  space, 
however,  nt  least  tlircf'-fnurllis  in  va!tnless,  consist iug  of  bare 
rocky  mountain  or  dry  sandy  plain.  It  is  only  along  the 
course  of  the  narrow  valley  in  which  the  Nile  fluws  iram  the 
Calarncls  to  beyond  Cairo,3  in  tbo  tract  known  us  the  Faioum, 
uiid  in  tin-  broad  n^inn  > jf  tin.;  Delta,  that  enlitvatiim  i-  possible, 
liven  in  tbo  Helta  itself  there  are  large  spaces  which  are  arid, 
and  others  which  are  permanent  marshes,3  so  (hat  considerable 
portions  of  its  surface  are  unfitted  for  husbandry.  But  if  the 
quantity  of  cultivable  land  is  thus  limited  iu  Egypt,  the 
quality  is  so  excellent,  in  consequence  of  the  alluvia!  character 
of  the  soil,  that  the  country  was  always  in  ancient  times  a  sort 
of  granary  of  the  world.  The  noble  river,  bringing  annually  a 
fresli  deposit  of  the  richest  soil,  and  furnishing  a  supply  of 

«  ntral.  ili.  10;  vi.  6:  ill.  30.         '  Bsjlu  im  tnmimn*  Its  ifctpe  totlmt 
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water,  which  is  sufficient,  if  carefully  husbanded,  to  produce  a 
succession  of  luxuriant  crops  throughout  the  year,  makes.  Egypt 
—what  it  is  even  at  the  present  day — one  of  the  most  fertile 
portion?  of  the  earth's  surface— a  land  of  varied  products,  all 
excellent— hut  especially  a  land  of  corn,  to  which  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world  lookod  for  their  supplies,  either  regularly, 
or  at  any  rate  in  limes  of  difficulty.' 

West  of  Egypt  was  a  dry  and  sandy  tract,  dotted  with  oases, 
but.  otherwise  only  habitable  along  the  shore,"  which  in  the  time 
of  the  Persian  Empire  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  wild  tribes 
who  were  mostly  in  the  lowest  condition  to  which  savage  man 
is  capable  of  sinking.*  The  geographical  extent  of  this  tract 
was  large,  exceeding  considerably  that  of  Egypt ;  but  its  value 
was  slight.  Naturally,  it  produced  nothing  but  dates  and  bides. 
The  inhumanity  "f  the  inhabitants  made  it,  however,  farther 
productive  of  a  commodity,  which,  until  the  world  in  chris- 
tianized, will  probably  always  be  regarded  as  One  of  high  value 
— the  commodity  of  negro  slaves,  which  were  procured  in  the 
Sahara  by  slave- hunts,'  and  perhaps  by  purchase  in  Nigritia. 

Still  further  to  tho  west,  and  tunning  the  boundary  of  the 
Empire  in  this  direction,  lay  the  district  of  the  Cvrenaicn.  a 
tract  of  singular  fertility  and  beauty.  liotweeu  llengha/i,  in 
east  longitude  20'3,  and  the  Itas  al  Tynn  (long.  2:!"  15'),  there 
ri~e>  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  regions  an  extensive  table- 
land,* which,  attracting  the  vapours  that  float  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean, condenses  them,  and  so  abounds  with  springs  and  rills. 
A  general  freshness  and  greenness,  with  rich  vegetation  in 
places,  is  the  eon  sequence.  Olives,  tigs,  carobs.  junipers, 
oleanders,  cypresses,  cedars,  myrtles,  arbutus-trees,  cover  the 
Hanks  of  the  plateau  and  the  hollows  whiob  break  its  surface,0 
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while  the  remainder  ia  suitable  alilte  for  the  cultivation  of 
cereals  and  for  pasturage.10  Nature  has  also  made  the  region 
a  special  gift  in  Ihe  laseiyiliuiii  or  tilphium,  wliicli  was  regarded 
by  tho  ancients  as  at  once  a  delicacy  and  a  plant  of  great  medi- 
cinal power,"  and  which  added  largely  to  the  value  of  the 
country. 

Suck  was  the  geographical  extent  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and 
such  were  the  chief  provinces  which  it  contained  besides  those 
previously  comprised  in  tho  empires  of  Media  or  Babylon. 
T-rriliiriiiily,  flic  great  mass  of  the  Empire  lay  towards  the  east, 
between  long.  [>if  nnd  753,  or  between  the  Zngros  range  and  the 
Indian  Desert.  But  its  most  important  provinces  were  the 
western  ones.  East  of  Persepolis,  the  only  regions  of  much 
value  were  the  valleys  of  the  Indus  and  the  Oxus.  Westward 
lay  Susiniiji,  Ikihylnnia,  Assyria,  Media,  Armenia,  Iberia,  Cap- 
padocia,  Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  the 
(.'yrciiaica— all  countries  of  great,  or  at  least  considerable,  pro- 
ductiveness. The  two  richest  grain  tracts  of  the  ancient  world, 
tho  host  pasture  regions,  the  districts  which  produced  the  most 
valnal.Jp  lmr-es,  the  most  abundant  of  known  gold-lields,  wcie 
included  within  the  iimita  of  tho  Empire,  which  may  he  looked 
upon  as  self-sufficing,  containing  within  it  all  that  man  in  those 
days  required,  not  only  for  his  necessities,  hut  even  for  his  most 
cherished  luxuries. 

The  productiveness  of  the  Empire  was  the  natural  result  of 
its  possessing  so  many  and  such  large  rivers.  Six  streams  of 
the  first  class,"  having  courses  exceeding  a  thousand  miles  in 
length,  hi'lpid  l.i  iWfilisr!  (he  him].-  which  owned  the  sway  of  the 
Great  King.  These  were  the  Nile,  tho  Indus,  the  Euphrates, 
the  Jaxartes,  the  Oxus,  and  the  Tigris.  Two  of  the  six  have 
been  already  described  in  these  volumes,13  and  therefore  will 
not  need  to  detain  us  here;  but  a  few  words  must  be  said  with 
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respect  (o  oneh  of  the  remaining  four,  if  our  sketcli  of  the 
geography  of  the  Empire  is  to  make  any  approach  to  cmtiplete- 

The  Nile  was  only  in  (lie  latter  part  of  its  course  a  Persian 
stream.  Flowing;,  as  we  now  know  that  it  does,"  from  within  it 
short  distance  of  the  equator,  it  had  accomplished  more  than 
three-fourths  of  its  course  before  it  entered  a  l'ersian  province. 
It  ran,  however,  through  Persian  territory  a  distance  of  about 
six  hundred  miles,111  and  conferred  on  the  tract,  through  which 
it  passed,  immeasurable  benefits.  The  Greeks  sometimes  main- 
tain.il  that  "  Egypt  was  the  gift  of  the  river;" 16  and,  though 
this  was  very  far  from  being  a  eorrri-t-  statement  in  the  sense 
intended,  there  is  a  meaning  of  the  words  in  which  wo  may 
accept  them  as  expressing  a  fart.  I'Vl'l'l*  is  only  what  she  is 
through  her  river.  The  Nile  gives  her  all  that  makes  her 
valuable.  This  broad,  ample,  and  uut':iiliiig  stream  not  only  by 
its  annual  inundation  enriches  the  soil  and  prepares  it  tor  tillage 
in  a  manner  that  renders  only  tho  lightest  further  labour  neces- 
sary,1 hut  serves  as  a  reservoir  from  which  inexhaustible  supplies 
of  the  precious  fluid  can  be  obtained  throughout,  the  whole  of 
tho  year.  Tho  water,  which  rises  towards  the  end  of  June, 
logins  to  subside  early  in  October,  and  for  half  the  year — from 
December  till  June— Egypt  i*  only  eultivablo  through  irriga- 
tion. She  pro.hnvs,  however,  during  this  period,  excellent  crops 
— even  at  the  present  day,  when  there  are  few  canals — from  tho 
fucilitv  ivitii  nhi'-h  water  is  obtained,  by  means  of  a  very  simple 
engine/  out  of  the  i ■  1 1 ; t: )][■.■  1  of  the  Nile.  This  unfailing  supply 
enabled  the  cultivator  to  obtain  a  second,  a  third,  and  even 
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sometimes  a  fourth  crop  t'rom  the  same  land  within  the  space  of 

The  course  of  the  Nile  from  Elephantine,  where  it  entered 
Egypt,  to  Cercasoms,1  near  Heliopolis,  where  it  bifurcated,  was 
in  general  north,  with,  however,  a  certain  tendency  westward. 
It  entered  Egypt  nearly  in  long.  So2,  and  at  Keapolia  (moro 
than  two  deyhTJi  lurllier  jiuvllu  it  was  still  \1itl1in  Ij'of  the 
same  meridian ;  then,  however,  it  took  a  westerly  bend,  eroded 
tlit!  "2nd  mid  .'list  meridian*,  and  in  lat.  28°  23'  reached  west 
as  far  as  long.  30°  45'.  After  this  it  returned  a  little  east- 
ward, re  crossed  the  31st  meridian,  and  having  reached  long. 
31°  22'  near  Aphroditopolis  (lat.  29°  25'},  it  proceeded  almost 
due  north  tn  Cereasurus  in  lat  305  7'.  The  course  of  the  river 
np  to  this  point  was,  from  its  entry  into  the  eoiintrv,  nlxnit  HI 
miles.  At  Cercasonts  the  Delta  began.  The  river  threw  out 
two  branches,  which  flowed  respectively  to  tho  north-east  and 

tintuttion  of  the  previous  course  of  the  stream,  which  pier  i  d  I  lie 
Delta  through  its  centre,  flowing  almostdue  north.  Lower  down, 
further  branch  channels  were  thrown  out,  some  natural,  some 
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artificial,  and  the  triangular  tract  between  tho  two  outer  arms 
of  the  river  was  intersected  by  at  least  live,1  mid  (hi  Infer  times) 
by  fourteen  large  streams.0  The  right  ami  left  arms  appear  to 
liiive  been  of  iilmut  eijual  leii^lli,  and  may  be  estimated  at  150 
or  160  miles;  the  central  arm  had  a  shorter  course,  not  exceeding 
110  miles.  Tho  volume  of  water  which  the  Kile  pours  into  the 
Mediterranean  during  a  day  and  night  is  estimated  at  from 
150,000  millions  to  700,000  millions  of  eubic  metres.''  It  was 
by  far  the  lar^e>l  ul'  nil  tin.'  rivers  of  the  Empire. 

The  Indus,  which  was  the  next  largest  of  the  Persian  rivers 
to  the  Nile,  rose  (like  the  Kile)  outsido  tho  Persian  territory. 
Its  source  is  in  the  region  north  of  the  Himalaya  range,  abuut 
lat.  31°  long,  fiii3  30'.*  It  begins  by  flowing  to  the  north-west, 
in  a  direction  i>arullel  to  that  of  the  Western  Iliuialuyas,  along 
the  northern  ilank  of  which  it  continues  in  this  line  a  distance 
of  about  700  miles,  past  Ladak,  to  long.  75°  nearly.  Here  it  is 
met  by  tho  Bolor  chain,  which  prevents  its  further  progress  in 
this  direction  and  causes  it  to  turn  suddenly  nearly  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  south-west.  Entering  a  transverse  valley,  it  finds 
a  way  (which  is  still  very  imperfectly  known')  through  the 
numerous  ridges  of  the  Himalaya  to  the  plain  at  its  southern 
base,  on  which  it  debouches  about  thirty  miles  above  AttocL 
It  is  difficult  to  say  at  what  esact  point  it  crossed  the  Persian 
frontier,  but  probably  at  least  the  tirst  700  milos  of  its  course 
wore  through  territory  not  Persian.  From  Attock  to  the  sea 
the  Indus  is  a  noble  river.  It  runs  for  300  miles  in  a  general 
direction  of  S.S.W.  through  the  plain  in  one  main  stream  (which 
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is  several  hundred  yards  in  width),10  while  on  its  way  it  throws 
off  also  from  t  ime,  to  time  small  side  streamlets,  wliirh  are  either 
consumed  in  irrigation  or  rejoin  tho  main  channel.  A  little 
below  Tatta  its  Delta  begins— a  Delta,  however,  much  inferior 
in  size  to  that  of  tho  Nile.  Tho  distauco  from  the  apes  to  the 
sea  is  not  more  than  sixty  miles,  and  the  breadlh  of  the  tract 
embraced  between  the  two  arms  does  not  exceed  seventy 
miles."  The  entire  course  of  the  Indus  is  reckoned  at 
lilfilJ  miles,12  of  which  probably  12li0  were  through  Persian 
territory.  The  volume  of  the  stream  is  always  considerable, 
while  in  the  rainy  season  it  is  very  great.  The  Indus  is  said 
then  to  discharge  into  the  Indian  Ocean  4-ifi,000  cubic  feet 
per  second,11  or  4280  millions  of  cubic  yards  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  Oxus  rises  from  an  Alpine  lake,"  lying  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Bolor  chain  in  lot  37°  40',  long.  73°  50'.  After  a 
rapid  descent  from  tho  high  elevation  of  tho  lake,  during  which 
it  pursues  a  somewhat  serpentine  course,  it  debouches  from  the 
hills  upon  tiic  plain  iiboiit.  long,  li'.f  -111',  after  receiving  the  river 
of  Fynuhad,  and  then  proceeds,  first  west  and  afterwards  north- 
west, across  the  Great  Khuresmiuu  Desert  to  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
During  the  first  -IM  miles  of  its  course,  while  it  runs  among  the 
hills,  it  receives  from  Mil  sides  numerous  and  important  tribu- 
taries; but  from  the  meridian  of  Balkh  these  fail  entirely,  and 
for  above  800  miles  the  Oxus  pursues  its  solitary  way,  unaug- 
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merited  by  a  single  affluent,  across  the  waste  of  Tnrtary,  rolling 
through  the  desert  a  wealth  of  witters,  which  must  diminish,  but 
which  does  not  seem  vi*ry  .sensibly  to  diminish,  by  evapnrjti™. 
At  Kilef,  sixty  miles  north-west  of  Balkh,  tlie  width  of  the  river 
is  II'jII  yards;"  at  Khodja  falili,  thirty  miles  lower  down,  it  is 
SL':i  viu-ilK  wit  It  a  dcpsh  tif  twenty  fbft ;  u  id  Iv'iki,  hi'v-i -nt  v  utiles 
below  Khodja  Salih,  it  is  "twice  the  width  of  the  Danube  at 
Bnda-l'esth,"  "  or  about  1141)  yards;1"  at  Betik,  on  the  route 
between  Bukhara  und  Ilcrv,  its  width  bus  diminished  to  b'SO 
yards,  but  its  depth  has  increased  to  twenty-nine  feet,"  Finally, 
at  Giirlen  HiiKiuvaii  ticrtr  Khiva.  "  the  breadth  of  tlie  Osiis  is  so 
great,  that  both  banks  are  hardly  distinguish;! Me  at  the  same 
time  ;  " 11  but  the  stream  is  here  comparatively  shallow,  ceasing 
,  to  be  navigable  at  about  this  point1  The  present  course  of 
the  Onus  from  its  rise  in  Lake  Sir-i-Kol  to  its  termination  in  the 
Sea  of  Aral  is  estimated  at  1400  miles.5  Anciently  its  course 
must  have  been  still  longer.  The  Oxus,  in  the  time  of  the 
Achaimenian  kings,  fell  into  the  Caspian3  by  a  channel  which 
can  even  now  bo  traced.1  Its  length  was  thu.-  im-miscd  bv  at 
least  450  miles,  and,  exceeding  that  of  the  Jaxartes,  fell  "but 
little  short  of  the  length  of  the  Indus. 

The  Onus,  like  the  Xile  and  the  Indus,  luis  a  periodical 
swell,  which  lasts  from  May  to  October.1  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, overflow  its  banks.  Under  a  scientific  system  of  irrigation 
it  is  probable  that  a  considerable  belt  of  laud  on  either  side 
of  its  course  might  ho  brought  under  cultivation.  But  at 
present  the  extreme  limit  to  which  culture  is  carried,  except 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Khiva,"  seems  to  be  four  miles; 1 
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while  often,  in  the  absence  of  human  care,  tlio  desert  creeps  up 
to  the  very  brink  of  the  river. 

The  Jaiartes,  or  Sir-Derin,  rises  from  two  sources  in  the 
Tliiiin-cjiiiu  mountain -chain,  the  more  remote  of  which  is  in 
long.  7!)°  nearly.'  The  two  streams  both  flow  to  the  westward 
in  almost  parallel  valleys,  uniting  about  long.  71°.  After  their 
junction  the  course  of  the  strewn  is  still  to  the  westward  fur 
two  degrees;  but  between  Khokand  and  Tashkend  the  river 
sweeps  round  in  a  semicircle  and  proceeds  to  run  first  due 
north  and  then  north-west,  skirting  (he  Kizil  Koum  desert  to 
Otrar,  where  it  resumes  its  original  westerly  direction  and 
flows  with  continually  diminishing  volume  across  the  desert  to 
the  Sen  of  Aral.  The  Jasartes  is  a,  smaller  stream  than  the 
Oxus.  At  Otrar,  after  receiving  its  last  tributary,  it  is  no 
more  than  250  yards  wide.  Helow  this  point  it  ctmtinimlly 
dwindles,  partly  from  evaporation,  partly  from  the  branch 
streams  which  it  throws  off  right  »nd  left,  of  which  the  chief 
are  the  Cazala  and  the  Kuvan  Deria.  On  its  way  through  tho 
desert  it  spreads  hut  little  fertility  along  its  banks,  which  are 
in  places  high  and  arid,  in  others  depressed  and  swampy.*  The 
branch  streams  ore  of  some  service  for  irrigation;10  and  it  is 
possible  that,  a  scicntilic  system  might  turn  the  water  of  tho 
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main  channel  to  good  account,  and  by  its  means  redeem  freni 
the  desert  large  tracts  which  have  never  yet  been  cultivated. 
But  no  such  system  has  hitherto  been  applied  to  the  Sir,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  success  would  attend  it.  The  Sir,  where 
it  tit  lis  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  is  very  shallow,  seldom  even  in 
the  flood  scroti  exceeding  four  feet."  The  length  of  the 
Btxeam  was  till  recently  estimated  at  more  than  1208  miles ; 11 
but  the  hit  est  t'Nploi'dtii.niH  seem  to  require  an  enlargement  of 
this  estimate  by  at  least  200  or  250  miles. 

Ia  rivers  of  the  second  class  the  Persian  Empire  was  so 
rich,  that  it  will  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  proscribed  for 
the  present  work,  to  do  more  than  briefly  enumerate  them. 
The  principal  were,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Hennus  (Ghiediz  Chai), 
and  the  Mmiiider  (Mendere),  ou  the  west,  the  Sangarius 
(Siikkariyeh),  the  Halys  (liizil  lrmok),  and  the  Iria  (Yechil 
lrmak)  on  the  north,  the  Cydaus  (Tersoos  Chai),  Sams  (Cili- 
cian  Hyliun),  and  Fy  ramus  (Ciliciau  Jyhun)  on  the  south ;— in 
Armenia  and  the  adjacent  regions,  the  Araxes  (Aras),  Cyrus 
(Hurl,  inn]  l'liasis  (liioti) ; — on  the  Iranii;  plateau,  the  Srtid-nid, 
the  Zenderud  or  river  of  Isfahan,  the  Etymaudnis  (Helraend), 
nnd  the  Arius  (Heri-rud) in  the  low  country  cast  of  the 
Caspian,  the  Gurgan  Mild  Ettrek,  rivers  of  llyminia,  (he 
Jlarpii  (Jlurglmii  or  river  of  Men-),  the  ]>elins  or  river  of 
Enlkh,  the  Ak  Su  or  Bokhara  river,  and  the  Kizil  Deria, 
a  stream  in  tho  Khanatof  Kokand; — in  Afghanistan  nnd 
India,  the  Kabul  river,  the  Hydaspes  (Jelum),  the  .Valines 
(Chenab),  the  Hydraotes  (Ravco),  and  the  Hyphasia  (Sutlej  or 
Charra);— in  Persia  Proper,  the  Oroatis  (Hindynu  or  Tab), 
and  the  ISeudamir; — in  Susiami,  the  Pasitigris  (Kuan),  tlie 
Hedypnua  (Jerahi),  the  (Jlmasju-s  (Kerkhah),  and  the  Eulasus 
(a  branch  of  the  same) ; — in  the  Upper  Zagros  region,  the 
Gy  tides  (Diyaleh)  and  the  Greater  and  Les.^  r  Zabs in  Meso- 
potamia, the  Chaboras  (Khahour)  and  Bilichus  (Bclik) ; — 
linally,  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  Orontcs  or  river  of  Antioch 
(Nahr-el-Asy),  tho  Jordan,  and  the  Barada,  or  river  of  Da- 
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mascug.  Tim*,  he-ides  the  six.  great  rivers  of  the  Empire, 
forty  other  i-nnsiiif rablts  streams  lJ  fertilised  and  c.iii-ietied  the 
territories  . ?f  (In-  IVr-dan  imuiai-oh,  whieh,  though  they  em- 
braced many  arid  tvaets,  where  cultivation  was  ilitliciilt,  must 
be  pronounced  iipo'i  tile  "hole  well -watered,  considering  their 
extent  and  the  latitude  in  which  they  lay. 

The  Empire  pusses*!-.],  besides  it*  ri vera,  a  nmnher  of  im- 
portant hike-,  Omitting  tliu  Caspian  and  the  And,  which  lay 
iipim  its  Wd.-rs.  tliere  were  contained  within  the  Persian  terri- 
tories the  following  important  basins— the  Urumiyeh,  Lake 
Van,  and  Lake  Mnuteha  or  Sivan  in  Armenia;  Lukes  Toim- 
Gbienl,  Egerdir,  Bey-Shehr,  Chardak,  Soghla,  Boldnr,  Ghieul- 
ilissar,  L.nik,  Aliullioute.  Manivas,  and  many  others  in  Asia 
Minor  ;  the  Sabakbnh,  the  Bahr-cl-Melak,  and  the  Lake  of 
Antioeh  in  Northern  Syria;  the  Lake  of  Hems  in  the  Cuile- 
Syrian  valley;  the  Hania-ciis  lakes,  the  Lake  of  Merom,  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  the  Dead  Sea  in  Southern  Syria  and 
Palestine;  Lake  Mteris  and  the  Natron  lakes "  in  Egypt ;  the 
liahr-i-Xtriljif  in  Babylonia  ;  Lake  Ncyriss  in  Persia  Proper; 
the  Lake  of  Seistan  in  the  Iranie  Desert ;  and  Lake  Manehur 
in  the  Indus  valley.  Several  of  these  have  been  already  described 
in  these  volumes."  Of  the  remainder  the  most  important 
were  tho  Lake  of  Van,  the  Touz-Ghieul,  the  great  lake  of 
Seistan,  and  Lake  Maoris.  These  cannot  be  dismissed  without 
a.  brief  description. 

Lake  Vftn  is  situated  at  a  very  unusual  elevation,  being 
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more  than  5i00  feet  ubove  the  sea  level."  It  is  a  triangular 
basin,  of  which  the  three  aides  front  respectively  S.S.E.,  N.N.E., 
and  N.W.  by  W.  The  sides  are  all  irregular,  being  broken 
by  rocky  promontories ;  but  the  chief  projection  lies  to  the 
east  of  the  lake,  where  a  tract  is  thrown  out  which  suddenly 
narrows  the  expanse  from  about  fifty  miles  to  less  than  five. 
Tiu>  «r~i -:itf -si  length  of  the  basin  is  from  K.E.  to  S.W.,  where 
it  extends  a  distance  of  eighty  miles  between  Amis  and 
Tadvan  ;  its  greatest  width  is  between  Aklat  and  Van,  where 
it  incisures  across  some  what  more  than  fifty  miles.1  The 
scenery  which  surrounds  it  is  rciuurkaUe  for  its  beauty.1  The 
lake  is  embosomed  amid  high  mountains,  picturesque  in  out- 
line and  all  reaching  iti  places  the  lovel  of  perpetual  snow. 
Its  waters,  generally  placid,  but  sometimes  lashed  into  high 
waves,3  are  of  the  deepest  blue;  while  its  hanks  exhibit  a  suc- 
cession of  orchards,  meadows,  and  gardens  which  have  scarcely 
their  equals  in  Asia.  Tho  iako  is  fed  by  a  number  of  small 
streams  flowing  down  from  the  lofty  ridges  which  surround  it, 
ami  having  no  outlet  is  of  course  salt,  though  far  less  so  than 
the  neighbouring  lake  of  Urumiyeh.  Gulls  and  cormorants 
iluat  upon  its  surface  fish  can  live  in  it;  and  it  is  not  dis- 
tasteful to  cattle.1  Set  in  the  expanse  of  waters  are  a  few 
small  islets,  whose  vivid  green  contrasts  well  with  the  deep 

Tho  Touz-Ghieul  is  a  busin  of  a  very  different  character. 
Situated  on  the  upland  of  Phrygia,  in  1st  39°,  long.  ST  30', 
its  elevation  is  not  more  than  2500  feet."    Low  hills  of  sund- 
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intervenes  between  fheir  base  and  the  shore.  The  shape  of 
the-  luko  is  an  irregular  oval,  with  the  greater  axis  running 
nearly  due  north  ami  south.  Its  greatest  length  is  estimated 
at  forty-five  miles;8  its  width  varies,  but  is  generally  from  ten 
to  sixteen  miles.*  At  one  point,  however,  nearly  opposite  to 
Ktnlj  Hi-sar,  the  lake  narrows  to  a  distance  of  no  more  than 
five  miles ;  and  here  a  eauseway  has  been  constructed  from 
shore  to  shore,  which,  though  ruined,  still  affords  a  dry  path- 
way in  the  summer.10  The  water  of  the  Touz-Gliieul  is 
intensely  suit,  containing  at  some  seasons  of  the  yenr  no  less 
than  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  saline  matter,"  which  is  con- 
siderably more  than  the  amount  of  such  matter  in  the  water 
of  the  Dead  Sea"  The  surrounding  plain  is  barren,  in  places 
marshy,  and  often  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  salt.13  The 
whole  scene  is  one  of  desolation.  The  acrid  waters  support  no 
animal  organisation ; 11  birds  shun  them ;  the  plain  grows 
nothing  but  a  few  stunted  and  sapless  shrubs.11  The  only 
signs  of  life  which  greet  the  traveller  are  the  carts  of  the 
natives,  which  pass  him  ladeti  with  tho  salt  that  is  obtained 
with  ease  from  the  saturated  water.16 

The  Zerreh,  or  Sea  of  Soistan — called  sometimes  the  Hamlin, 
or  "  expanse  "  " — is  situated  in  the  Soistan  Desert  on  tho  Great 
Irnnie  plateau,  and  consequently  at  an  elevation  of  (probably) 
3IHK)  feel.11  It  is  formed  by  tho  accumulation  of  the  walcrs 
brought  down  by  the  Helmend,  the  HarooWud,  the  river  of 
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Khnsh,  the  Furrnh-rud,  and  other  streams,  which  flow  from 
the  mountains  of  Afl'ghnnislan,  with  converging  courses  to  the 
smith-west.  It  is  nn  extensive  basin,  composed  of  two  arms,  an 
eastern  and  a  western."  The  western  «nn,  whit-li  is  the  larger 
of  the  two,  lias  its  greatest  length  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  and 
extends  in  this  direction  about  ninety  miles.10  Its  greatest 
width  is  about  twenty-fire  miles.  Tlie  eastern  nrin  is  rather 
more  than  forty  miles  long,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  broad.  It 
is  shaped  much  like  a  fish's  tail.  Tho  two  arms  ure  connected 
by  a  strait  seven  or  eight  miles  in  width,  which  joins  them  near 
their  northern  extremities.  The  wntor  of  the  lake,  though  not 
salt,  is  black  and  has  a  Iwd  taste.  1'ish  support  life  in  it  with 
difiiculty,  and  never  grow  to  any  great  size.  Tho  late  is  shal- 
low, not  much  exceeding  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet.  It 
contracts  greatly  in  the  summer,  at  which  time  the  strait  con- 
necting the  two  arms  is  often  absolutely  dry.31  The  edges  of 
the  lake  are  clothed  with  tamarisk  and  other  trees;  and  where 
the  rivers  enter  it,  sometimes  by  several  branches,  tlie  soil  is 
rich  and  cultivation  productive:11  but  elsewhere  the  sand  of 
the  desert  creeps  up  almost  to  the  margin  of  the  water,  clothed 
only  with  some  sickly  grass  and  a  few  scattered  shrubs.™ 

The  liirket-el-Keroun,  or  Jjike.lbcris  of  the  clrissienl  writers, 11 
is  a  natural  basin — not,  ns  Herodotus  imagined,-1  an  artificial 
one — situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile  valley,  in  a  curious 
depression  which  nature  has  made  among  the  Libyan  hills. 
This  depression— the  modem  district  of  the  r'aioom— is  a  cir- 
cular plain,  which  sinks  f/nulnn l!y  towards  the  north-west,  de- 
scending till  it  is  more  than  ItIO  feet  below  tho  surface  of  the 
Kile  at  low  water."    The  northern  and  north- western  portion 
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of  the  depression  is  occxipiud  liy  tin1  hike,  a  sheet  of  lir:n'kish 
water  shaped  like  a  horn  (whence  the  modern  name'"),  mea- 
suring about  thirty-five  or  thirty-sis  miles  from  end  to  end, 
iiiiil  iiiluiniiiL'  in  the  middle  a  width  of  between  five  and  bis 
miles.  The  urea  of  the  lake  is  estimated  roughly  at  150  square 
miles,'8  its  circumference  at  about  ninety  miles."  It  has  a 
depth  varying  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  fpEit.30  Tlmujih  the 
water  is  somewhat  brackish,  yet  the  Birket  contains  several 
species  of  fresh-water  fish  ;  31  and  in  aniueiil.  times  its  fishri'i.s 
are  said  to  have  liocn  exceedingly  productive.3' 

The  principal  cities  of  the  Em  pirn  »iti',  besides  IVicjwhe 
and  Persepolis,  Susa  1 — the  chief  city  of  Susinna — which  be- 
came the  capital ;  Babylon,  Ecbafann,  Ullages,  Zadracnrtn,3 
Baetra  (now  Balkb),  Maracandn  (now  Putnuri^iul),  Aria,  or 
Artacoana5  (Herat),  Caspatyrus  on  the  Upper  Indus,*  Taxiln' 
(Attook?),  Pura"  (perhaps  Bunpoor),  Carmana1  (Kcrman),  Ar- 
bela,  Nisibis,  Amida  (now  Iliarbekr);  Mazaca  in  Cappadocia;' 
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Trapezus  (Trcbizond),  Siuo| .-,  Dnsrvleimu,'  Pardis,  Ephcsus, 
Miletus,  Gordium,10  Perga,  and  Tarsus  in  Asia  Minor;  Damas- 
cus, Jerusalem,  Sidon,  Tyre,  Azotus  or  Ashdod,  and  Gaza  in 
Syria;  Memphis  and  Thebes  in  Egypt;  Cyrene  and  Bares,  in 
tlie  Cyrenaica.  Of  these,  while  Susa  hud  from  the  time  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  a.  decided  pre-eminence  as  the  main  residence 
of  the  Court,  and  consequently  as  the  usual  sent  of  government, 
there  were  three  others  which  could  boast  the  distinction  of 
heing  roval  abodes  fniiii  t ime  to  time,  eidii  r  Ivgidarlv  at  certain 

were  Babylon,  Ecbatnna,  and  IVr-epolis,  tin:  capitals  respect- 
ively of  Chaldtca,  Medin,  and  Persia  Proper,  all  great  and  an- 
cient cities,  accustomed  to  the  prisonce  of  ( 'onrr.s,  and  nil  omu- 
pying  positions  siiibeinitly  central  to  render  them  not  ill-Suited 
for  the  business  of  administration.  Next  to  these  in  order  of 
dignity  may  be  classed  the  satrapial  residences,  often  the  chief 
cities  of  old  monarchies,  such  as  Sardis,  the  capital  eity  of 
Lydin,  Duseyleium  of  Bithynio,  Memphis  of  Kgvpt,  liaetra  of 
Bactria,  and  the  like ;  while  the  third  rank  was  held  by  the 
towns,  where  there  was  no  Court,  either  royal  or  sntrapinl. 

Before  this  chapter  is  concluded,  a  few  words  must  bo  said 
with  respect  to  the  countries  which  bordered  upon  the  Persian 
Empire.  The  Empire  was  surrounded,  for  the  most  pnvt,  either 
by  seas  or  deserts.  Tim  Mediterranean,  the  Egcan,  the  Pro- 
pontis,  the  Euxine,  the  Caspian,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Bed  Sea  washed  its  shores, 
hounding  almost  all  its  western,  and  much  of  its  northern  and 
southern  sides ;  while  the  sands  of  tho  Sahara,  the  deserts  of 
Arabia  and  Syria,  of  India  and  Thibet,  filled  up  tho  greater 
[■art  of  the  intervening  spaces.  The  only  countries  of  import- 
ance which  can  bu  viewed  as.  in  any  sense  neighbours  of  Persia 
are  Euroiwau  and  Asiatic  Scylhia,  Hindustan,  Arabia.  Ethiopia, 
and  Greece. 

Where  the  Black  Sen,  curving  round  (o  the  north,  ceased 
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to  furnish  to  the  Umpire  the  advantage  of  ft  water  barrier,  a 
prolrrtiiin  of  alum. t  cijn.il  strength  was  affordi-d  to  it  1  iv  tlio 
imm ntiiiii-<-liij fn  of  tins  Caucasus.  Excepting  on  the  extreme 
oast,  whore  it  slopes  gently  to  the  Caspian,"  this  range  is  one 
of  great  eloV!itin:i,  posses-ing  but  tew  pusses,  ami  very  difficult 
to  traveled,  its  fastnesses  liave  always  been  inhabited  by  wild 
tribes,  jealous  of  their  freedom;  and  these  tribes  may  have 
caused  annoyance,  but  they  could  at  no  time  have  been  a 
serious  danger  to  tlio  Empire.  They  were  weak  in  numbers, 
divided  iu  nationality  11  and  in  interests,  and  quite  incapable 
of  conducting  any  distant  expedition.  Like  their  modern  suc- 
cessors, the  Circassians,  Abassians,  and  Lesghians,  their  one 
and  only  desire  was  to  maintain  them  selves  in  possession  of 
their  beloved  mountains;  and  this  desire  would  cause  them 
to  resist  all  attempts  that  mijrht  be  made  to  traverse  their 
country,  whether  proceed  hip  from  the  north  or  from  the  south, 
from  tho  inhabitants  of  Europe,  or  from  those  of  Asia.  Persia 
was  thus  strongly  protected  in  this  quarter  ;  lint  still  she  could 
not  feel  herself  altogether  safe.  Once  at  least  within  historic 
memory  the  barrier  of  the  Caucasus  had  proved  to  be  sur- 
mountable. From  the  vast  Steppe  which  stretches  northwards 
from  its  base,  in  part  salt,  in  part  grassy,  had  crossed  into  Asia 
— through  its  pisses  or  round  its  eastern  flunk — a  countless  host, 
w  hich  had  swept  all  before  it,  and  brought  ruin  upon  tlcm; -ishin:; 
umpires."    Tho  Scythian  and  Saniuitian  11  hordes  of  the  steppe- 

couutry  between  the  Volga  nnd  tho  Dnieper  were  to  tho 
monarchies  of  Western  Asia  a  permanent,  if  a  somewhat  dis- 
tant, peril.  It  could  not  be  forgotten  that  they  had  proved 
themselves  capable  of  penetrating  the  rocky  barrier  which 
would  otherwise  have  seemed  so  sure  a  protection,  or  that, 
when  they  swarmed  across  it  in  tho  seventh  century  before  our 
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era,  their  strength  wis  at  first  irresistible.  Tlie  Persians  knew, 
what  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  afterwards  forgot,  that 
along  tin'  northern  horizon  thero  lay  a  hhick  cloud,  which 
might  at  any  time  hurst,  carrying  desolation  to  their  homes 
and  bringing  ruin  upon  their  civilisation.  Wo  shall  find  the 
course  of  their  history  importantly  affected  by  a  sense  of  this 
danger,  and  we  shall  have  reason  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  their 
measures  of  precaution  against  it. 

It  was  not  only  to  the  west  of  the  Caspian  that  the  danger 
threatened.  East  of  that  sea  also  was  a  vast  steppe-region — 
rolling  plains  of  sand  or  grass — the  home  of  nomadic  hordes 
similar  in  character  to  those  who  drank  the  waters  of  the  Don  and 
Wolga.  The  Sae;e,  Massagette,  and  Dabfe  of  tills  country,  who 
dwelt  about  the  Caspian,  the  And,  and  the  Lower  Jtixartes,15  were 
an  enemv  scarcely  loss  formidable  than  the  iSaruintians  and  the 
Seyths  of  the  West.  As  the  modern  Iran  now  suffers  from 
the  perpetual  incursions  of  T'uhogs  mid  Turcomans,  so  the  north- 
eastern provinces  of  the  ancient  Persia  were  exposed  to  the 
raids  of  the  Asiatic  Scythians  ami  the  Ma=sagcta:,,s  who  were 
i  "iiiii!'':l  by  no  such  barrier  as  the  Cuuriisns,  buying  merely  to 
cross  a  river,  probably  often  fordable  during  the  summer,  in 
order  to  be  in  Persia.  Hyrcania  and  Parthia  had  indeed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  protection  from  the  Kliaivstnian  Desert ;  but  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  great  streams — the  satrapies  of  Su^diana 
and  Bactria — must  have  suffered  considerable  annoyance  from 
such  nttucks. 

On  the  side  of  India,  the  Empire  enjoyed  n  twofold  security. 
From  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Kimn  of  Cuteh  to  the  :Usf  parallel  of  north  latitude—  a  distance 
of  above  600  miles— there  extends  a  desert,  from  one  to  two 
hundred  miles  across,  which  effectually  shuts  off  the  valley  of 
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the  Indus  from  the  rest  of  Hindustan.  It  is  only  along  the 
skirts  of  the  mountains,  by  Lahore,  Umritsir,  and  Loodinnn, 
tlint  tlie  march  of  armies  is  possible— by  this  line  alone  can 
(lie  l'unjuliH  threaten  Central  India,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Cen- 
tral India  attack  the  Punjab.  Hence  in  this  quarter  there  was 
but  a  very  narrow  tract  to  guard  ;  and  the  task  of  defence  was 
rtill  further  lhrhfenc'l,  liy  this  political  cnutlitioii  of  the  people. 
The  (tanirclic  Indians,  tlioUL'h  brave  and  powerful,1  were  poli- 
tically weak  from  their  separation  into  a  number  of  distinct 
states  miller  pelty  Kajalis,1  who  could  never  hope  te  contend 
snoceaflfully  against  the  forces  of  a  mighty  Empire.  Peraia, 
consequently,  was  safe  upon  this  side,  in  the  division  of  her 
adversaries.  Nor  had  she  neglected  the  further  security  which 
was  obtainable  by  an  interposition  between  her  own  actual 
frontier  and  her  enemies'  dominions  of  a  number  of  half-subject 
dependencies.  Native  princes  were  allowed  to  bear  sway  in  the 
Punjab  region,3  who  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  Persia,  and 
probably  paid  her  a  fixed  tribute,  but  whoso  best  service  wai 
that  they  prevented  a  col  lis  ion  between  the  Power  of  whom 
they  hold  their  crowns  and  the  great  mass  of  their  own  nation. 

The  Great  Arabian  Peninsula,  which  lay  due  south  of  the 
most  central  part  of  the  Empire,  and  bordered  it  on  this  6ide 
for  about  thirteen  degrees,  or  (if  we  follow  the  line  of  the 
liouuilary)  for  above  a  thousand  miles,  mi-Hit  seem  to  have  been 
the  most  important  of  all  the  adjacent  countries,  since  it  con- 
tains an  area  of  a  million  of  square  miles,'  and  is  a  nursery  of 
brave  ami  hardy  races.  Politically,  however,  Arabia  is  weak, 
as  has  been  shown  in  a  former  volume;'  while  geographically 
she  presents  to  the  north  her  most  arid  and  untraversable 
regions,  so  that  it  is  rarely,  and  only  under  very  exceptional  cir- 
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ru instance*,  that  .she  menaces  writ  n  inly  Iht  imvthrni  neighbours. 
Persia  seems  never  to  have  experienced  any  alarm  of  an  Arab 

contact  with  bar  were  rriendlyi'  anil  she  left  the  bulk  of  tbo 

nation  in  Unmolested  enjoyment  of  1heir  independence. 

Another  country  adjoining  the  Persian  Empire  on  the  south, 
and  one  which  might  have  been  expected  to  cause  some  trouble, 
was  Ethiopia.  To  Egypt  Ethiopia  had  always  proved  an  un- 
fertile, rich,  populous;7  her  inhabitants  were  tall,  strong,  and 
brave ; 6  she  had  a  ready  means  of  marching  into  Egypt  down 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Kilo ;  and  her  hosts  had  frequently 
ravaged,  and  even  held  for  considerable  terms  of  years,  that 
easily  Bubjected  country.'  It  is  remarkable  that  dining  the  whole 
time  of  the  Persian  dominieo  Ethiopia  scms  to  have  abstained 
from  any  invasion  of  the  Kgyptian  territury.  Apparently,  she 
feared  to  provoke  the  power  which  hat!  seated  itself  on  the 
throne  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  preferred  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
her  own  wealth  and  resources  to  the  doubtful  issues  of  a  combat 
with  tho  mistress  of  Asia. 

On  her  western  horizon,  clearly  discernible  from  the  capes 
and  headlands  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  but  separated  from  her, 
except  in  one  or  two  places,  by  a  tolerably  broad  expanse  of 
sen,  and  so — as  it  might  have  seemed  li.ss  liable  to  come  in 
contact  with  her  than  her  neighbours  upon  the  laud,  lay  the 
shores  and  isles  of  Greece— lovely  and  delightful  regions,  in 
possession  of  a  brave  and  hardy  race,  as  yet  uncornipted  by 
luxury  though  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fair  amount  of  civilisation. 
As  the  eye  looked  amiss  the  Egean  waters,  resting  with  plea- 
sure on  the  varied  and  graceful  forms  of  Sporades  anil  Uyclades, 
covetous  thoughts  might  naturally  arise  in  the  beholder's 
heart;  and  tho  idea  might  readily  occur  of  conquering  and 
annexing  the  fair  tracts  which  lay  so  temptingly  near  and  pos- 
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sessod  siu-li  numerous  :il  Inlet  inns,  The  entire  region,  continent 
riii'i  i>liiiii]-  im  lii'li-il,  ri:n;  u[  diminutive  size  'a — not  half  so 
large  as  an  ordinary  Persian  satrapy  ;  it  was  well  peopled,"  but 
its  population  could  not  have  amounted  to  that  of  the  Punjab 
or  of  Egypt, 11  countries  which  Persia  had  overrun  in  a  pintle 
campaign ;  "  its  inhabitants  were  warlike,  but  they  were  com- 
paratively poor,  anil  the  true  sinews  of  war  are  money;  more- 
over, they  were  divided  amongst  tin  ms(  Ives,  locally  split  up 
by  the  physical  conformation  of  their  country,  and  politically 
ri 'piignaut  to  anj'thing  like  centralisation  or  union.  A  Persian 
king  lik(s  (,'ambyses  or  Darius  might  be  excused  if,  when  his 
thoughts  turned  to  Greece,  he  had  a  complacent  i'eoling  that, 
no  danger  could  threaten  hini  from  that  quarter — that  the  little 
territory  on  his  western  border  was  a  prey  which  he  might 
seine  at  any  time  thai  it  suited  his  convenience  or  seemed  good 
to  his  caprice;"  so  opening  without  any  risk  a  new  world  to 
his  ambition.  It  required  a  knowledge  that  the  causes  of  mili- 
tary success  and  political  advance  lie  deeper  than  statistics  can 
reach— that  they  have  their  roots  in  the  moral  nature  of  man, 
in  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas  and  the  energy  of  his  character — 
in  order  to  comprehend  the  fact,  that  tiie  puny  power  upon  her 
right  Hank  was  the  enemy  which  Persia  had  most  to  fenr,  the 
foe  who  would  gradually  sap  her  strength,  and  finally  deal  her 
the  blow  that  would  lay  her  prostrate. 

"  Clinton,  F.  If.  vol.  ii,  p.  4?t,  3rd  ;  Hi-  estimates  thf>  entire  population 
ediii™.   Tli is  .Titer  calculates  thai  itic      rui-hly  til  rij  mUli.nH. 

entire  una  of  »:icir'!l!  Imtoy  nimiuril.-.l  ■  Tin-  |>r™:ul  inijiuliilirmiif  the  TlLn- 

lo  nil  more  than  -22,231  square  miles  i  jnli  i-i.v,m1h  -.  .ecu.    Tlutt  .if  Cl-v],! 

(it..  473).  I  is  nuiv  only  2\  millions;  bu[  anciently 
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CLIMATE  ATTD  riiODTJCTIONS. 


Tt  is  evident  that  an  Empire  which  extended  over  more  than 
twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  touching  on  the  one  hand  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  while  it  reached  upon  the  other  to  the  parallel  of 
Astrakan,  and  which  at  the  sumo  time  varied  in  elevation,  from 
2(1,000  feet  above  to  1151)0  helow  tho  sea-level,1  must  have  com- 
prised within  il  <treut  differ i' 11 1 of  climate,  and  have  h\ ms ted 
an  immense  variety  of  productions.  No  general  description  can 
be  applicable  to  such  a  stretch  of  territory ;  and  it  will  there- 
fore he  necessary  to  speak  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire 
successively  in  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  true  idea  of  the 
climatic  influences  to  which  it  was  subject,  and  the  animals, 
vegetables,  and  minerals  which  it  produced. 

Commencing  with  Persia  Proper,  the  original  scat  and  home 
of  the  race  with  whose  history  we  are  specially  concerned  nt 
present,  we  may  observe  (hat  it  was  regarded  by  tho  aucients  as 
possessing  three  distinct  climates3 — one  along  the  shore,  dry 
and  scorehingly  hot;  another  in  the  mountain  region  beyond, 
temperate  and  delightful ;  and  a  third  in  tho  tract  further 
inland,  which  was  tlumght  tu  be  di-u^reeahly  eiihl  utul  wintry. 
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Lot,  and  from  March  fo  November  the  temperature  at  noon 
ranges  from  90°to  100°  of  Fahrenheit.'  Occasionally  it  reaches 
125°,  and  is  then  fearfully  oppressive.8  Fierce  glials  laden  with 
sand  sweep  over  the  plain,*  causing  vegetation  to  droop  or 
disappear,  ami  the  animal  world  to  hide  itself.  Man  with  diffi- 
culty retains  life  at  these  trying  times,  feeling  a  languor  and 
a  depression  of  spirits  which  are  barely  supportable."  All  who 
can  do  so  quit  the  plains  and  betake  themselves  to  the  upland 
region  till  the  great  henU  are  past,  and  tho  advanco  of  autumn 
brings  at  any  rate  cool  nights  and  mornings.  The  climate  of 
tho  uplands  is  severo  in  winter.  Much  snow  falls,11  and  tho 
thermometer  often  marks  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  of  frost.'1 
From  timo  to  time  there  are  furious  pales,"  and,  as  the  spring 
advances,  a  good  deal  of  wet  falls;"  but  the  summer  and 


lading."  The  variation,.  l(f  temperature  are  great 
four  hours, and  the  climate  is,  so  far,  trying;  but, 
I  •■-•IP*  I"  1™  ii'  i'h-r  ■liuiyt.  -nil-  o--r  not-wlll-y. 
esembling  that  of  the  Desliiistan  prevailed  along 
.hern  coast  of  the  Empire,  from  the  mouth  of  the 

of  the  Indus."  It  was  exchanged  m  the  lower 
great  streams  for  a  damp  close  beat,  intolerably 
pprcssive.19    The  upper  valleys  of  these  streams 

into  which  they  expanded  were  at  once  less  hot 
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selves,  in  Armenia  and  Zagros,  ami  again  in  the  Elbura,  the 
climate  was  of  a  mure  rigorous  cliiii^ii'tcr,  intensely  cold  in 
winter,  but  pleasant  in  the  summer-time.  Asia  Minor  enjoyed 
generally  a  wanner  climate  than  the  high  niomitnin  onions; 
and  its  western  and  southern  coasts,  being  fanned  by  fresh 
breezes  from  the  sea,  or  from  the  hills  of  the  interior,  and  cooled 
during  tlit!  whole  of  the  summer  by  frequont  showers,  were 
ispi'Hally  charming.'"  In  Syria  and  Egypt  the  baits  of  summer 
were  somewhat  Irving,  more  especially  in  the  Ghor  or  depressed 
Jordan  valley,"  and  in  the  parts  of  Egypt  adjoining  on  Ethiopia;5' 
but  the  winters  wore  mild.and  the  springs  and  autumns  delight- 
ful. The  rarity  of  rain  in  Egypt  was  remarkable,  and  drew  the 
attention  of  foreigners,  who  recorded,  in  somewhat  exaggerated 
terms,  the  curious  meteorological  phenomenon."  In  the  Cvre- 
naica  there  was  a  delicious  summer  climate— an  entire  absence 
of  rain,  with  cool  breezes  from  the  sea,  cloudy  skies,  and  heavy 
dews  at  night,  these  last  supplying  the  moisture  which  through 
the  whole  of  summer  covered  the  ground  with  the  freshest 
and  loveliest  verdure."  The  autumn  and  winter  rains  were, 
however,  violent;  and  terrific  storms  were  at  that  time  of  no 
unusual  occurrence."  The  natives  regarded  it  as  a  blessing, 
that  over  this  part  of  Africa  the  sky  was  "  pierced," "  and 
aliened  moisture  to  fall  from  the  great  reservoir  of  "  waters 
above  the  firmament ; "  but  the  blessing  must  have  seemed  one 
of  questionable  value  at  the  time  of  the  November  monsoon, 
when  the  country  is  deluged  with  rain  for  several  weeks  in  suc- 
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withdraw  from  the  country  till  the  stagnant  water,  which  the 
swell  always  leaves  behiud  it,  has  dried  up.* 

Upon  the  whole  the  climate  of  the  Empire  belonged  to  the 
warmer  class  of  the  climates  which  are  culled  temperate.  In  a 
few  parts  only,  indeed,  as  in  the  Indus  valley,  "long  the  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Tigris,  iu  Lower 
Babylonia  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  Susinna,  in  Southern 
I'alt-stiiie,  and  in  Egypt,  was  frost  absolutely  unknown;  while 
in  many  places,  especially  in  the  high  mountainous  regions,  the 
winters  were  bitterly  seven';  and  in  all  the  more  elevated 
portions  of  the  Empire,  as  in  Phrygiu  and  Cnppadocio,  in  Aner- 
bijan,  on  the  great  Iranian  plateau,  and  again  in  the  district 
about  Kushgar  nnd  1'arknnd,  there  was  a  prolonged  period  of 
sharp  and  bracing  weather.  But  the  summer  warmth  of  almost 
tin-  ivhule  Kmpire  was  great, the  thermometer  prntinljly  i!ii;gii'g 
in  most  places  from  Ul)3  to  120°  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  August,  ami  Sep!  ember."  The  springs  and  autumns  were, 
except  in  the  high  mountain  tracts,  mild  and  enjoyable;  Ihe 
Empire  had  few  very  unhealthy  districts;  while  the  rango  of 
the  thermometer  was  in  most  of  the  provinces  considerable,  and 
the  variations  in  tho  course  of  a  single  day  and  night  were 
unusually  great,  there  was  in  the  climate,  speaking  generally, 
nothing  destructive  of  human  vigour — nothing  even  inimical  to 
longevity.' 

The  vegetable  productions  of  1'ersia  I'ropcr  in  ancient  times 
(so  far  as  we  have  direct  testimony  on  the  subject)  woro  neither 
numerous  nor  very  remarkable.  The  low  coast  tract  supplied 
dates  in  tolerable  plenty,8  and  bore  in  a  few  favoured  s]*>ta  corn, 
vines,  and  different  kinds  of  fruit-trees ;  *  but  ita  general  cha- 
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racier  \ms  one  of  i-^ I [e-iih:  Imi'ivimesa.  In  tin'  mi iimliii n  rcjiimi 
there  was  mi  abundance  of  rich  pasture,10  excellent  grapes  were 
grown,"  and  fruit -trees  of  almost,  every  suit,  except  the  ulivc,'"J 
flourished.  One  fruit-tree,  regarded  as  iudigcuitu*  in  the  country, 
acquired  n  s|nrii\l  celebrity,  and  was  known  10  the  Romans  as 
tlie  juraku,"  wiience  1  lie  German  I'jirsche,  tlie  French  yiVAe, 
iiml  our  "  pouch."  Citrons,  wliieli  grew  in  few  places,  were  also 
a  Persian  fruit."  Further,  Persia  produced  a  coarse  kind  of 
fiilpliium  or  assafcetida ; 16  it  was  famous  fur  its  walnuts,  which 
were  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  "  royal  ;"'G  and  it  supplied 
to  the  pharmacopeia  of  Greece  and  Home  a  certain  number  of 

The  account  of  Persian  v  egetable  products  which  we  derive 
from  niiliipiity  i--  no  ilnnlit.  vm  itn-i auplett:  ;  mid  it  is  necessary 
to  supplement  it  from  the  observations  of  modem  travellers. 
These  persons  tell  us  that,  while  Pars  and  Kerman  are  ill- 
supplied  with  forest-trees,  they  yet  produce  in  places  oaks, 
[lliiues,  elienars  er  sy  nil  tit  ires,  poplars,  willows,  pinasters,  cy- 
presses, acacias,  faii-puhiis,  ktmars,  and  junipers.18  Among 
shrubs,  they  bear  the  wild  fig,  the  wild  almond,  the  tamarisk, 
the  myrtle,  the  box,  the  rhododendron,  the  camel's  thorn,  the 
gitnt  tfagiicauth,  the  caper  plant,  the  benneh,  tlie  blackberry, 


H,ilHT]   it   vnnl   Ifiii^r.     {fi,  -^/-.if.':  IT.  ii.  "  Ollks.  ];i.|n  rnL:y  diviirl'.  <-r»w  ill  Uli' 
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and  the  liquorice  plant."  They  boast  a  great  abundance  of 
fruit-trees  —  aa  date-bearing  palms,  lemons,  oranges,  pome- 
granates, villi's,  publics,  iit.'cliiiiiies,  apricot.--,  quinces,  ]X'ars, 
apple.*,  plums,  fijiB,  cherries,  mullierrii's,  barberries,  walnuts, 
almonds,  and  pistachio-nuts.30  The  kinds  of  grain  chiefly  cul- 
tivated are  wheat,  barley,  millet,  rice,  and  Indian  corn  or 
maize,11  which  lias  been  imported  into  the  country  from 
America.  Pulse,  beans,  sesame,  madder,  henna,  cotton,  opium, 
tobacco,  and  indigo,  are  also  grown  in  some  places."  The 
thrco  last-named,  and  maize  or  Indian  com,  arc  of  compara- 
tively recent  introduction ;  but  of  the  remainder  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  is  a  single  one  which  was  unknown  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants. 

Among  Persian  indigenous  animals  may  bo  enumerated  the 
lion,  tho  bear,  the  wild  ass,  the  stag,  the  antelope,  tho  ibex  or 
wild  goat,  the  wild  boar,  the  hyrena,  the  jackal,  the  wolf,  the 
fox,  tho  bare,  tho  porcupine,  tho  oltor,  tho  jerboa,  tho  ichneu- 
mon, and  the  marmot."  The  lion  appears  to  be  rare,  occurring 
only  in  some  parts  of  the  mountains.'"  The  ichneumon  is  con- 
fined to  tho  Deshtistan.    Tho  antelope,  the  wild  boar,  tho  wolf, 


"  TtiMil'ls  lit  1"!  ulmiml  i»«r  I'ni-  //'■•pi'.  Jauya, 
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the  fox.  i.li'-  jackal,  t ] i ■  3  jiinvtipiiie,  and  tho  jerboa  are  common. 
Wild  asses  lire  found  only  on  tlie  northern  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, towards  the  suit  desert.  In  this  tract  they  are  frequently 
won,  belli  singly  ami  in  herds,"  and  are  hunted  by  the  unlives, 
who  regarii  their  flesh  as  a  great  delicacy.51 

Tlie  most  remarkable  of  tho  Persian  birds  are  tho  eagle,  the 
vulture,"  tlie  cormorant,  the  falcon,  tlie  bustard,1*  the  pheasant, 
the  hoflllwiH-k,18  tlie  ivd ■  lodged  partriilg'',  the  sniiill  grrv 
partridge,  the  pin-tailed  grouse,  tho  sand -grouse,  the  fran- 
colin,so  the  wild  swan,  the  flamingo,  the  stork,  the  bittern,  the 
uyster-critclieiv11 tu<!  rnven,32  the  hooded  crow,  and  the  cuckoo." 
Ili  sides  these,  the  lakos  boast  all  tin!  usual  kinds  of  water- 
fowl, as  herons,  ducks,  snipe,  teal,  Ac. ;  tho  gardens  and  groves 
abound  with  blackbirds,  thrush'  -,  ai.il  tiig/innL'al'.'s :  oinh-iv.s 
and  peewits  are  seen  occasionally;  while  pigeons,  starlings, 
crows.,  magpies,  larks,  s f ui rru'.v^,  and  swallows  are  common. 
The  francolin  is  bunted  by  men  on  foot  in  the  country  between 
Sbiraz  and  Kermau,  and  is  taken  by  the  band  after  a  few 
flights.31  The  oyster-catcher,  which  is  a  somewhat  rare  bird, 
has  been  observed  only  on  Lake  Neyrri."  The  bustard  occurs 
both  in  tho  low  plain 1  along  the  coast,  and  on  tho  high 
plateau,'  where  it  is  captured  by  means  of  hawks.  The  phea- 
sant and  the  heath-cock  (the  latter  a  black  species  spotted  with 
white)  are  found  in  the  woods  near  Failyun.3  The  sand-grouse 
and  the  pin-tailed  grouse  belong  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
country,*  the  portion  known  anciently  as  Cannania  or  "  tho 
hot  region."  s    The  other  kinds  art'  diffused  pretty  generally. 
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Tlio  shores  and  rivers  of  I'crsm  L'ropor  supplied  the  peoplo 
very  plentifully  with  fish.  The  ancient  writers  toll  us  that  the 
iiihnbitmits  of  the  toast  tract  lived  almost  wholly  on  a  fish 
diet."  The  Lull, tii  Sen  appears  in  (hose  days  tn  have  abounded 
with  whuk's,'  which  were  not  unfreqiLentiy  east  upon  the  shores,8 
iLlTiiriliri;:  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  natives.  The  great  rilis  were 
used  as  beams  i:i  tho  lornial ion  of  bills,  while  the  jaws  served 
as  doors  and  the  smaller  bones  as  planking.'  Dolphins  airii 
abounded  in  tho  I'crsian  waters;1"  together  with  many  other 
fish  of  less  hulk,  which  were  more  easy  to  capture.11  On  these 
smaller  fish,  which  they  caught  in  nets,  the  maritime  inha- 
bit,min  siik-istd  principally.'-  They  had  also  an  unfailing  n- 
sourco  in  the  abundance  of  oysters,13  and  other  shell-fish  along 
their  coast — the  former  of  excellent  quality." 

In  tho  interior,  though  the  lakes,  being  suit  or  brackish,  had 
no  piscatory  stores,  the  rivers  were,  for  tho  most  part,  it  would 
seen),  well  provided;  at  least,  good  lish  are  slill  found  in  many 
of  tho  streams,  both  small  and  large;  and  in  some  they  are 
exceedingly  plentiful. Ji  Modern  travellers  fail  to  distinguish 
the  dim-rent  kinds;  hot  we  may  presume  that  they  are  not 
very  unlike  those  of  the  adjoining  Media,  winch  appear  to  he 
trout,  carp,  barbel,  dace,  bleak,  and  gudgeon." 

The  reptiles  of  Persia  Proper  are  not  numerous.  They  are 
chiefly  tortoises,  lizards,  frogs,  land-snakes,  and  water-snakes. 
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The  laud-snakes  arc  venomous,  lint  their  poison  is  not  of  a  very 
dendly  character  j 11  and  persons  who  have  been  bitten  hy 
them,  if  properly  treated,  generally  recover.  The  lizards  are 
of  various  sizes,  some  quite  small,  others  more  than  three  feet 
ioul:1i  skin  like  that  of  a  toad. 
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: ,s  hut  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  aro 
ads  and  newts,  in  reality  perfectly  harmless, 
r  in  Persia  suffers  less  from  reptiles  than  from 
ions  abound  in  all  parts  of  tho  country,  and, 
9,  furniture,  and  clothes,  causa  perpetual  annoy- 
ance.1* Mosquitoes  swarm  in  certain  places  and  seasons,10 
preventing  sleep  and  irritating  the  traveller  almost  beyond 
endurance.  A  poisonous  spider,  a  sort  of  tarantula,  is  said  lo 
occur  in  some  localities;11  and  Chardin  further  mentions  a 
kind  of  centipede,  the  bite  of  which,  according  to  him,  is  fatal." 
To  the  sufferings  which  these  creatures  cause,  must  bo  added  a 
constant  nmiovanec  from  those  more  vulgar  forms  of  insect  life 
which  detract  from  the  delights  of  travel  even  in  Europe. 

Persia,  moreover,  suffers  no  less  than  Babylonia  and  Media,51 
from  the  ravages  of  locusts.  Constantly,  when  the  wind  is  from 
the  south-east,  there  cross  from  the  Arabian  const  clouds  of 
these  destructive  inserts,  whose  numbers  darken  the  air  as  they 
move,  in  flight  after  flight,  across  the  desert  to  the  spots  where 
nature  or  cultivation  has  clothed  the  earth  with  verdure.11  The 
1  Ii.'slitistun,  or  low  country,  is,  of  course,  most  exposed  to  their 
attacks,  hut  they  are  far  from  being  confined  to  that  region. 
Tho  interior,  as  far  as  Shiraz  itself,  suffers  terribly  from  this 
scourge,  which  produces  scarcity,  or  even  lliinine,  when  (as  often 
happens)  it  is  repented  year  after  year.'"'    The  natives  at  such 
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times  aro  reduced  to  feeding  on  the  locustfl  themselves;  a 
diet  uiurli  they  do  not  relish,  but  to  which  necessity  compels 

Tho  locusts  of  Persia  Proper  are  said  to  bo  of  two  kinds. 
One,  which  is  regarded  us  bred  in  tin;  country,  hears  the  name 
of  miasri,  being  identified  with  the  locust  of  Egypt."  The 
oilier,  which  is  thought  to  be  blown  over  from  Arabia,  and 
thus  to  cross  the  sea,  is  known  as  the  mdekh  deriai,  or  "  sea- 
locust."  a'  The  former  is  regarded  as  especially  destructive  to 
the  crops,  the  latter  to  the  shrubs  and  trees. 

The  domestic  animals  in  use  at  the  present  day  within  the 
provinces  of  Fare  and  Kerman  are  identical  with  those  em- 
ployed ill  thi!  neighbouring  country  of  Media,'"1  and  will  need 
only  a  very  few  words  of  notice  here.  The  ordinary  horse  of 
the  country  is  the  Turcoman,  a  large,  strong,  but  somewhat 
clumsy  animal,  possessed  of  remarkable  powers  of  enduriince ; 
but  in  the  Deshtistan  the  Arabian  breed  prevails,  and  travellers 
tell  us  that  in  this  region  horses  are  produced  which  fall  but 
littlo  short  of  tin;  most  admired  couriers  of  Xejd.30  Cows  and 
oxen  are  somewhat  rare,  beef  being  little  eaten,  and  such  cattle 
b.'iiig  only  kf-pt  for  the  supply  of  the  dairy,  and  for  purposes  of 
;igri cultunv"  Sheep  and  goats  are  abundant,  and  constitute 
the  chief  wciilth  of  the  inhabitants ; ::-  the  gout  is,  on  the  whole, 
|ircterrei],:;J  ;uid  loth  s»L*iit.-#  mid  sheep  uro  generally  of  a.  black 
or  brown  colour;1,1  The  si  j>  of  Ket-muu  are  small  and  short- 
legged  ;  they  produce  a  wool  of  great  softness  and  delicacy." 

It  is  probable  that  in  ancient  times  the  domestic  animals 
of  the  country  were  nearly  the  same  as  at  tho  present  day. 
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The  statement  of  Xeuoplion,  that  aneieiillv  a  horse  was  a  rarity 
in  Persia  Proper,"  is  contradicted  by  the  great  bulk  of  the 
early  writers,  who  tell  us  that  the  Persians  were  from  the  first 
expert  riders,  and  that  their  country  was  peculiarly  well  fitted 
for  the  breeding  of  horses."  Their  camels,  sheep,  goats,  asses, 
and  oxen,  aro  also  expressly  mentioned  by  the  Greeks,3'  who 
oven  indieale  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  goats  were  preferred 
to  sheep  by  the  herdsmen  of  the  country." 

The  mineral  treasures  of  the  country  appear  to  hare  been 
considerable,  though  to  what  extent  thev  were  known  and  made 


in  the  region  in  several  shapes.  It  appeared  in  some  place,  as 
rock  salt,  showing  itself  in  masses  of  vast  size  and  various 
colours.5  In  other  places  it  covered  the  surface  of  the  ground 
for  miles  together  with  a  thick  inomrtation,  and  could  be 
gathered  at  all  seasons  with  little  labour.3  It  was  deposited 
by  the  waters  of  several  lakes  within  the  territory,  and  could 
bo  collected  round  their  edges  at  certain  times  of  the  year.4 
Finally,  it  was  held  in  solution,  both  in  tlie  lakes  and  in  many 
of  the  streams from  whoso  waters  it  might  have  been  obtained 
by  evaporation.    Bitumen  and  liiiphtha  were  yielded  l.jy  sources 
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near  Dnlaki,*  which  were  cortoinly  known  to  tho  ancients.' 
Sulphur  was  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  places." 
Sonic  of  the  mountains  contained  ordinary  lead  ;s  but  it  is  not 
uulikelv  that  thi*  metal  escaped  notice. 

Ancient  Persia  produced  a  certain  number  of  gems.  The 
pearls  of  tin;  Gulf,  which  have  still  so  jireat  a  reputation,  hud 
attracted  the  attention  of  adventurers  before  the  time  of 
Alexander,  whoso  naval  explains  found  a  regular  fishery  esta- 
blished in  one  of  tho  islands."    The  Orientals  have  always  set 

a  hiudi  value  on  this  commodity ;  and  it  append  that  in  ancient 
rimes  the  tiuif  pearl*  "eve  more  hiirhlv  esteemed  than  any 
others.11  Of  hard  stones  the  only  kinds  that  can  ho  distinctly 
assigned  to  Persia  Proper  are  the  irilis,'1  a  species  of  rock- 
crystal  ;  the  atkoi,  11  while'  stone  whirl]  had  a  pleasant  odour  ;IJ 
the  mithrax,  a  gem  of  many  hues;"  the  nippareni,  which  re- 
sembled ivory;11  and  the  (keh/oardiot  or  muh,  which  was  in 
special  favour  among  (lie  natives  of  the  country." 

From  this  account  of  the  products  of  Persia  Proper  wo  have 
now  to  pass  to  those  of  the  empire  in  general— a  wide  subject, 

which  it  will  In'  in;  possible  to  treat  line  » II  li  any  completeness, 
owing  to  tho  limits  to  which  the  present  work  is  nrressarily 
confiued.  In  order  to  bring  the  matter  within  reasonable  coin- 
pass,  the  reader  may  bo  referred  in  the  first  instance  to  tho 
account  which  was  given  in  a  former  volume  of  the  products  of 
l  he  empire  of  iiahylon  ;,;  and  the  enquiry  may  then  be  confined 
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to  those  regions  which  wore  subject  to  Persia,  but  not  euiitained 
within  the  limits  of  the  Fourth  Monarchy. 

Among  thi.'  animal-  1  ■i-l-.jtiL.1. iinr  lo  1  i ; l- region-,  tin1  futluwiii^ 
are  especially  noticeable : — The-  tiger,  the  elephant,  the  hippo- 
potamus, the  crocodile,  the  monitor,  the  two-humped  camel,  the 
Angom  gnat,  the  elk,  the  monkey,  and  the  s]>otted  hyicnu,  or 
J-'Jin  c/idim.  Tin;  tiger,  which  is  entirely  absent  from  Meso- 
potamia, and  unknown  upon  the  plateau  of  Iran,  abounds  in  the 
low  tract  between  the  Elburz  and  the  Caspian,"  in  the  flat 
region  alxrat  the  Sea  of  Aral,"  and  in  the  Iudua  valley.1'  The 
elephant  was,  perhaps  anciently  an  inhabitant  of  Upper  Kgypt, 
where  the  island  of  Elephantine  remained,  an  evidence  of  the 
fact."  It  was  also  in  Persian  times  a  denizen  of  the  Indus 
valley,  though  perhaps  only  in  a  domesticated  state.51  The 
hippopotamus,  unknown  in  India,  was  confined  to  the  single 
province  of  Egypt,  where  it  was  included  among  the  animals 
which  were  the  objects  of  popular  worship."  The  crocodile — 
likewise  ft  sacred  animal  to  the  Egyptians3*— frequented  both 
the  Nile  and  the  Indus."  Monitors,™  which  are  a  sort  of  dimi- 
nutive crocodiles,  wero  of  two  kinds:  one,  the  Lacerla  Xilotira, 
was  a  water  animal,  and  was  probably  found  only  in  Ejrvpt ; 
the  other,  Lacerla  sci'hcws,  frequented  dry  and  sandy  spots,  and 
abounded  in  North  Africa"  and  Syria,"  as  well  as  in  the  Nile 
valley.  The  two-humped  camel  belonged  to  ISnetriu,"  where 
ho  was  probably  indigenous,  but  was  widely  spread  over  the 
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Empire,  on  account  of  his  i:roat  strength  and  powers  of  en- 
durante. 

Tlie  Angora  goat  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  distinct  species.*1  If 
not  identical  with  the  ordinary  wild  goat  of  Persia  and  Meso- 
potamia (Copra  legagrut),  be  is  at  any  rate  closely  allied  to  it; 
and  it  is  possible  that  all  his  peculiar  characteristics  may  bo 
the  effect  of  climate.  He  has  a  soft,  white,  silky  fleece,  very 
Ions;,  divided  down  iho  buck  by  a  strung  line  of  separation,  and 
fulling  mi  cither  side  in  bountiful  spiral  ringlets;  bis  lleeoe 
wvijjis  ;r,>m  two  to  four  pounds.  It  is  of  nearly  uniform  length, 
and  averages  from  five  to  five  and  a  half  inches.1 

The  elk  is  said  to  inhabit  Armenia,1  Afghanistan,3  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus;*  but  it  Is  perhaps  not 
certain  that  lie  is  really  to  be  found  in  the  two  latter  regions.' 
Monkeys  abound  in  Eastern  Cabul  and  the  adjoining  parts  of 
India.8  They  may  have  also  existed  formerly  in  Upper  Egypt.7 
The  spotteil  hynma,  i'Vi's  diaus  (Cam's  croevta  of  Linnn  ns),  is  an 
Egyptian  animal,  inhabiting  principally  the  hills  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Nile.  In  appearance  it  is  like  a  large  cat,  with  a 
tuft  of  long  black  hair  at  the  extremities  of  its  ears — a  feature 
which  it  has  in  common  with  the  lynx.8 

Among  1 1n:  raivr  birds  of  the  empire  may  be  mentioned  the 
ostrich,  which  occurred  in  Mesopotamia ; 9  parrots,  which  were 
found  in  Cabul  and  the  Punjab ; "'  ibises,  which  aliouuded  in 
Egypt,11  and  in  the  Delta  of  the  Indus;11  the  great  vulture 
( Vvllur  einerew),  which  inhabited  the  Taurus ; 13  the  Indian  owl 
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(Aihena  Inilica);"  the  spoonbill  11  (Plattdea  nuiVfrons)  ;  the 
benno  (Ard-M  liuhuh-lli),  and  t Ji<_-  siciau  (Chilf-uiriii.-;  ■mAiiiocu- 

Thc  moat  valuable  of  the  fish  belonging  to  the  Persian  sens 
and  rivets  were  tlie  petirl  oysler  of  the  Gulr,  and  the  murex  of 
the  Mediterranean,  which  furnished  tlie  famous  purple  dye 
of  Tyre.  After  those  maybephteed  the  sttir:;eiin  and  sterlet 
of  the  Caspian,"  the  siltirus  "  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Aleppo 
eel,11'  jiiul  the  patta,  a  small  bat  excellent  fish,  which  is  i.-jiptuivd 
in  the  Indus  during  the  flood  season.30  The  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  I'cr.-ian  Gulf,  as  we  have  seen,-1  were  visited  by  whales; 
dolphins,  porpoises,  eod,  and  mullet  abounded  in  the  same 
seas;"  the  large  rivers  generally  contained  barbel  and  carp;" 
while  some  of  them,  together  with  many  of  the  smaller  streams, 
supplied  trout  of  a  good  flavour.  The  Nile  bad  some  curious 
fi~h  peculiar  to  itself,  as  the  oiyriiichns,  the  lepidntus,  the  l'erca 
Xiluli'rtt,  the  Sihmit  Sehille  .Yiliitt'uus,  the  S Hunts  earmnlh1  and 
others.  Great  numbers  of  fish,  mostly  of  the  same  speeies  with 
those  of  the  Kile,3  were  also  furnished  by  the  Lake  Maoris ;  and 
from  these  a  considerable  revenue  was  derived  by  the  Great 
King-'  '_  
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Among  the  more  remarkable  of  the  reptiles  which  llic  empire 
compri-cd  nithiti  its  limits  may  be  noticed — besides  the  great 
muriiLi^  already  uii-riliniiiMl  among  the  hirg'-r  animals' — the 
Nile  and  Euphrates  turtles  (Triimyx  Jitj<q,t /,■:(■<  and  Trionyx 
/-.';; ;'.'(!■.(■' iVi.-..').  i^imiiii.s  (SliiHn   ntli/arh   an-l    .S'lVfi'n  yiiti/i-'s), 

giei:OS,  Cspeeiall  V  til1'  Kl.'Vpiiail  house  JJ,  ■eke  (f(.  /ii/i.lttt*),  snakes. 

such  as  the  asp  (OAuIki-  hajV)  and  the  horned  snake  {Calvb'.r 
(V;i-((.^cs),  and  the  chameleon.  The  Egyptian  turtle  is  a  large 
species,  sometimes  exceeding  three  fVuvt  hi  length.1  it  is  said  to 
feed  on  the  young  of  the  crocodile.  Both  it  and  the  Euphrates 
turtle  are  of  the  se//  kind,  i.  c,  of  the  kind  which  haa  not  (he 
shell  complete,  hut  unites  the  upper  and  under  portions  by  a 
o  iriaeetm-.  membrane.  The  tintle  of  the  lit] J >l i rates  is  of  mode- 
rate size,  not  exceeding  a  length  of  two  feet.  It  lives  in  the 
river,  and  on  warm  days  suns  itself  on  the  sandbanks  with  which 
the  stream  abound*,  it  is  active,  strong,  violent,  and  pas- 
sionate. When  laid  oil  its  back,  it  easily  recovers  itself.  If 
provoked.  It  v  ill  snap  at  sticks  and  other  objects,  and  endeavour 
to  tear  them  to  pieces,  it  is  of  an  olive-green  colour,  with  large 
irregular  greenish  black  spots* 

Iguanas  are  found  in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  and  elsewhere.  The 
most  common  kind  (Slellio  vulgaris)  does  not  csceed  a  foot  in 
length,  anil  is  of  mi  olive  colour,  shaded  with  black.  It  Li  per- 
secuted and  killed  by  the  Mahometans,  because  they  regard 
its  favourite  attitude  as  u  derisive  imitation  of  their  own 
attitude  of  prayer.'  There  is  another  species,  also  Egyptian, 
which  is  of  a  much  larger  size,  and  of  a  grass-green  colour. 
This  is  called  Stt-l/ius  jiini/ws:  it  has  a  length  of  from  two  to 
three  feet,8 

The  gecio '  is  a  kind  of  nocturnal  lizard.  Its  eyes  are  large, 
and  the  pupil  is  extremely  contractile.    It  hides  itself  during 
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the  day,  and  is  lively  only  at  nights.  It  haunts  room?,  especi- 
ally kitchous,  in  Egypt,  wliere  it  finds  the  insects  which  foini  its 
ordinary  food.    Its  feet  constitute  its  most  marked  olumu'teristie. 

The  live  toes  arc  enlarged 


witha 


.  by 


pe< 


able  it  to  nilhere  lo  per- 
fectly smooth  surfaces,  lo 
ascend  perpendicular  n  ails, 
cross  ceilings,  or  htiug  sus- 
pended for  hours  on  the 
under  side  of  leaves.  The 
Egyptians  call  it  the  abu 
hire,™  or  "father  of  lep- 
r-,   Fl  jyK?  "^T      —  /  rosy,"  and  there  is  a  wtde- 

/  spread  belief  in  its  poison- 

£■7         J©      }  OU8  enllracter '•  uut  modern 

naturalists  incline  to  regard 
the  belief  as  unfounded, 
and  to  place   the  gecko 
among  reptiles  which  are  absolutely  harmless." 

The  asp  of  Egypt  (Cotuler  liaje)  is  a  species  of  cobra.15  It  is 
a  largo  snake,  varying  from  three  to  six  feet  in  length,13  and 
is  extremely  venomous.  It  haunts  gardens,  where  it  is  of  great 
use,  fecdiug  on  mice,  frogs,  and  various  small  reptiles.  It  lias 
the  power  of  greatly  diluting  the  skin  of  the  neck,  and  this  it 
does  when  angered  in  a  way  thiit  is  very  remarkable.  Though 
naturally  irritable,  it  is  easily  tinned  :  and  tho  serpent-charmers 
of  the  East  mako  it  the  object  of  their  art  more  often  than  any 
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oilier  species.  After  extracting  the  fan;:s  or  burning  out  tho 
poison-bag  with  a  red-hot  iron, 
the  charmer  trains  the  animal 
by  tho  shrill  sounds  of  a  small 
tiute,  ami  it  is  soon  perfectly 
docile. 

The  cerastes11  is  also  em- 
ployed   occasionally    by  the 
snake- charmers.    It  has  two 
long  and   thin  excrescences 
above   the  eyes,  whereto  the 
name  of  "horns"  has  been 
given:  they  stand  erect,  lean- 
ing a  little  backwards;    no  b'1"'      "  '  '  ' 
naturalist  has  as  yet  discovered  their  use.    The  cerastes  is  of 
a  very  ptla  brown  colour,  and  is  spotted  with  lnn_>-f\  tmeqiiii], 
and    irregularly  placed 
spots.    Its  bito  is  exceed- 
ingly, dangerous,  since  it 
possesses  a  virulent 
son;11  and,  being  in  the 
habit  of  nearly  buryinp 
itself  in  the  sand,  which  is 
of  tho  same  colour  with 
itself,  it  is  the  more  diffi- 
cult ofnvoidanco.   Its  size  Tl"-' 

uli-u  favours  it-!  t-sfui liny  uoliry,  siiii'i.'  in  lf-nglls  it.  rarely  inui.'h 
exceeds  a  foot. 

The  chameleon  has  in  all  ages  attracted  tho  attention  of 
mankind.1*   It  is  found  in  Egypt,  ami  in  many  other  parts 
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the  rkiiti'.'li.i'ii  is  :i  p:de  olive-srci-ii.  This  sometimes  fad' s 
to  a  sort  of  asheu-grey,  while  sntuetinies  it  warms  to  a  yel- 
lowish-brown, <m  which  am  seen  faint  spots  of  red."  Modern 
naturalists,  I'm-  the  must  part,  attribute  tin'  changes  tu  tin;  acLou 
of  tile  lungs,  which  is  itself  affected  chiefly  hy  the  emotions  of 
anger,  desire,  and  fear. 

The  great  extent  of  the  Empire  caused  its  vegetable  pro- 
ductions to  include  almost  all  the  forms  known  to  the  ancient 
world.  On  the  one  hand,  the  more  northern  and  more  elevated 
rcf;ii ins  bore  pin--,  firs.  Luc! u  s,  oaks,  birrh.  beiich,  n-li,  ilex,  and 
junipers,  together  with  the  shrubs  and  flowers  of  the  cooler 
temperate  regions;  on  the  other  hand,  the  southern  tracts 
grew  pal  ins  of  various  kinds,"  mangoes,  tamarind -trees,  lemons, 
oranges,  jujubes,  mimosas,  and  sensitive  plants.  ISetweon  these, 
extremes  of  tropical  and  cold- temperate  products,  the  Empire 
embraced  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 
The  walnut  and  the  Oriental  plane  grew  to  a  vast  size  in 
many  places."  Puplars,  willows,  iig-mull  erries,  kunars.  cedars, 
cypresses,  acacias,  were  common.  llaiiHiias,  egg-plants,  locust- 
trees,  banyans,-1  terebinths,  the  gum-styrnx,  the  gnm-tragaeanlii. 


aud  the  arbutus.  The  Empire  grew  all  the  known  sorts  of 
grain,  and  almost  all  the  known  fruits.  Among  its  various 
pro  1  notions  of  this  class,  it  is  only  possible  to  select  for  notice  n 
few  which  were  especially  remarkable  either  for  their  rarity  or 
fui  their  excellent  quality. 

The  ancients  celebrated  the  wheat  of  iEolis,1  the  dates  of 
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Babylon,1  (he  citrons  of  Media,3  tlie  Persian  peach/  the  "Tapes 
of  Carmaniu,6  tho  Hyrcanian  fig,6  the  plum  of  Damascus,'  the 
cherries  of  Fontns,'  tho  mulberries  of  Egypt  and  of  Cyprus,* 
the  silphinm  of  Cyrene,"  the  wine  of  Helboii,"  the  wild-grape 
oil  of  Syria.12  It  is  mil  unlikely  that  to  the*.'  might  have  been 
added  as  many  other  vegetable  products  of  first-rate  excellence, 
had  the  ancients  pi  issued  an  gimd  a  kiimvlnijre  of  I  he  countries 
included  "ithin  tho  empire  as  the  moderns.  At  present,  tho 
mulberries  of  Khiva,13  the  apricots  of  Bokhara,"  the  roses  of 
Mezar,"  (he  quinces  and  melons  of  Isfahan,"1  the  grapes  of 
Kasvin  urn!  Shira/,,;  the  pears  of  Xnttinz,"  the  dates  of  Dalalii,1* 
have  a  wide -spread  reputation,  which  appears  in  most  cases  to 
be  well  deserved.  On  the  whole,  it  is  certain  that  for  variety 
and  excellence  the  vegetable  products  of  the  Persian  Empire 
will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  state  or  com- 
munity that  has  as  yet  existed,  either  in  the  ancient  or  tho 
modern  world. 

Two  only  of  these  products  seem  to  deserve  a  longer  descrip- 
tion. Tin-  Cyivnaic  silphinm,  uf  which  »e  hear  --o  much,  as 
constituting  the  main  wealth  of  that  province,50  was  valued 
chiefly  for  its  medicinal  qualities.  A  decoction  from  its  leaves 
was  used  to  hasten  tho  worst  kind  of  labours;  its  root  and  a 
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juice  which  flowed  from  it  were  employed  in  ft  variety  of 
maladies.  The  plant,  which  is  elaborately  described  by  fheo- 
pkrastus,  appears  to  have  been  successfully  identified  by  modern 
Iravellri;-  in  tin-  I  'vii  iiiuiM,'1  who  see  it  in  tin;  th-ins  or  ilrriti*  of 
the  Arabs,  an  umbelliferous  plant,  which  grows  to  a  height 
of  about  three  feet,  has  a.  deleterious  effect  on  the  camels  that 
browse  ou  it,  and  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  llio  ji i iciii  ii t  silphiuni  upon  coins  and  medals.  This 
l>liml  grows  only  in  the  tract  between  Jlerj  and  Dents — the 
very  heart  of  the  old  silphium  cmintry,  while  that  it  has  medi- 
cinal properties  is  certain  from  its  effects  upon  animals ;  there 
can  thus  bo  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  silphinin  of  the  ancients, 
somewhat  degenerated,  owing  to  want  of  cultivation. 

The  Egyptian  byblns  or  papyrus  (Cyperui  papyrus)  was  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  of  all  the  vegetables  of  the  Empire. 
The  plant  was  a  tall  smooth  reed,  of  a  triangular  shape.21  It 
grow  to  the  height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and  terminated  in  a 
tuft  or  plume  of  leaves  and  ilowers.  Though  indigenous  in  tlio 
country,  it  was  the  subject  of  careful  cultivation,  and  was  grown 
in  irrigated  ground,  or  in  such  lands  us  were  naturally  marshy. 
The  root  of  the  plant  was  eaten,53  while  from  its  stem  was  made 
the  famous  Egyptian  paper.  The  manufacture  of  the  papyrus 
was  as  follows:— The  outer  rii id  having  been  removed,  there 
was  exposed  a  laminated  interior,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
E-ueccisive  layers  of  inner  cuticle,  generally  about  twenty. 
These  were  carefully  separated  from  one  another  by  the  point 
of  a  needle,21  and  thus  were  obtained  a  number  of  strips  of  the 
raw  material,  which  were  (hen  arranged  in  rows,  covered  with  a 
paste,"  and  crossed  at  right  angles  by  another  set  of  strips 
placed  over  them,  after  which  the  whole  was  converted  into 
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paper  3iy  means  of  11  strong  pressure.  A  papyrus  roll  was  made 
bv  uniting  together  •■'  greater  or  loss  nnuibcr  of  such  sheets. 
The  best  paper  was  made  from  the  inmost.  In  vers  of  cuticle. 
T ho  outer  rind  of  the  papyrus  was  converted  into  ropes;  and 
this  fabrie  was  found  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  immersion  in 

The  mineral  treasures  of  the  Empire  were  various  and 
abundant.  It  lias  been  noticed  already  that  Persia  Proper, 
if  we  include  in  it  Cnrmimin,  1 oss<  I  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  red  lend,  orpiment,  and  salt,  yielding  also  bitumen, 
naphtha,  sulphur,  and  most  probably  common  lead.'6  We  arc 
further  informed  by  ancient  writers  that  I.lraiiL'iaun,  or  Sarangia, 
furnished  the  rare  and  valuable  mineral,  tin,"  without  which 
copper  could  not.lv  hardened  into  bronze  ;  that  Armenia  yielded 
emerv,';H  so  necessary  for  the  working  and  polishing  of  gems; 
that  the  mountains  find  mines  of  the  Kmpire  supplied  almost 
all  the  varieties  of  useful  and  precious  stones ;  and  that  thus 
there  was  scarcely  a  mineral  known  to  nnd  required  by  the 
ancients  for  the  purposes  of  their  life  which  the  Great  King 
could  not  command  without  having  recourse  to  others  than  his 
own  subjects.  It  may  bo  likewise  noticed  that  the  more  im- 
portant were  very  abundant,  being  found  in  many  places  and  in 
large  quantities.  Hold  was  furnished  from  the  mountains  and 
deserts  of  Thibet  and  India,2*  from  the  rivers  of  Lydia,J"  and 
probably  from  other  places  where  it  is  still  found,  as  Armenia, 
Cnbul,  nnd  tho  neighbourhood  of  Meshed.1  Silver,  which  was 
the  general  medium  of  exchange  in  Persia,'  must  have  been 
especially  plentiful.  It  was  probably  yielded,  not  only  by  the 
Kerman  mines,1  but  also  by  those  of  Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  and 
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the  Elbnri.'  Copper  was  obtained  in  groat  nbnndnneo  from 
Cyprus,'  us  well  ns  from  Cur-mania ; 5  and  it  may  have  been  also 
derived,  as  it  is  now  in  very  large  qiiiitii.it  ies,  from  Armenia.' 
Iron,  really  the  most  precious  of  all  metids,  existed  within  tlio 
Persian  territory  in  (lie  shape  of  huge  boulders,"  us  well  as  ill 
nodules  and  in  the  form  of  iron-stone.'  Lead  was  procurable, 
fnmi  IVictria,  Armenia,  Herman,  and  many  parts  of  Aflyiiinis- 
tun  ; 10  orpiment  from  Bactria,  Herman,  and  the  Ilaznreh  coun- 
try;" antimony  from  Armenia,  Afghanistan,  and  Media;" 
hornblende,  rpiartx,  tide,  mid  asbestos,  from  various  places  in  the 
Taurus.13 

Of  alt  necessary  minerals  probably  none  was  so  plentiful  and 
so  widely  diffused  as  salt.  It  was  not  only  in  Persia  Proper 
that  nature  had  bestowal  this  commodity  with  n  lavish  hand- 


other  places,  it  could  bo  obtained  from  lakes.1  In  Herman, 
and  again  in  1  'nli-stitie,  it  shoived  itself  in  tliH  shape  of  large 
masses,  not  inappropriately  termed  "  mountains."1  Finally,  iti 
India  it  was  the  chief  material  of  a  long  mountain-range,1 
which  is  capable  of  supplying  the  whole  world  with  salt  for 
many  ages. 
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Bitumen  anil  naphtha  were  also  very  widely  diffused.  At 
the  eastern  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  where  it  nubsides  into  the 
Caspian  Sea,"  at  various  points  in  the  great  Jresopotumian 
plain,"  in  the  Deshtistun  or  low  country  of  Persia  l'roper,:  in 
tin-  liiilihliyari  mountains. *  and  again  in  the  distant  Jordan 
valley,'  these  two  inseparable  products  aro  lo  be  found,  irene- 
rolly  united  with  indications  of  volcanic  action,  present  or 
recent.  The  bitumen  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  was  ]n:'L.relv 
employed  hy  the  ancients."  The  naphtha  is  of  two  kinds, 
black  naphtha  or  petroleum,  and  while  .naphtha,  which  is 
much  preferred  to  the  other.  The  bitumen-pits  also,  in  some 
places,  yielded  salt." 

Another  useful  mineral  with  which  the  Persians  were  very 
plentifully  supplied,  was  sulphur.  Sulphur  is  found  in  Persia 
1'roper,  in  Carmania,  on  the  coast  of  Mekruu,"  in  Anerbijun.  in 
the  Hlburz.  on  the  Iranian  plateau,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead 
Sea,13  and  in  very  large  quantities  near  Mosul."  Hero  it  is 
quarried  in  great  blocks,  which  are  conveyed  to  considerable 
distances. 

Excellent  stone  for  building  purposes  was  obtainable  in 
most  parts  of  the  Empire.  Egypt  furnished  an  inexhaustible 
supplvoi'tlie  l>cst  possible  granite;  marbles  of  various  kinds, 
compact  Bandit-line,  limestone,  and  other  useful  soils  were 
uidi.-lv  ditTusi'd;  mid  basalt  was  procurable  from  some  of  the 
outlying  ranges  of  Taurus.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Nineveh, 
and  in  much  of  the  ^Mesopotamia]!  region,  there  wis  abundance 
of.  grey  alabaster,"  and   a  better  kind  was  quarried  near 
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Dam  asp  us."  A  gritty  silieious  rock  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  a  little  above  Hit,  was  suitable  for  mill-stones.17 

The  gems  furnished  by  the  various  provinces  of  the  Empire 
are  t<>0  numerous  for  mention.  They  included,  it  must  bo 
remembered, all  the  kind-:  which  have  already  been  (.'numerated 
among  the  mineral  products  of  (he  earlier  Monarchies." 
Among  tliem,  a  principal  place  must,  one  ironid  think,  have 
been  occupied  by  tho  turquoise — the  gem,  yur  cxeelkiiei;  of 
modern  Persia — although,  strange  to  say,  there  is  no  certain 
mention  of  it  among  the  literary  remains  of  antiquity.  This 
lovely  stone  is  produced  largely  by  the  mines  at  Nislmpur  in 
tho  Elburz,™  ami  is  furnished  also  in  less  abundance  and  less 
beauty  by  a  mine  in  Kerman,30  and  another  near  Khojend.31 
It  is  noticed  by  nn  Arabian  author  as  early  as  tho  twelfth 
century  of  our  era.33  A  modern  writer  on  gems  supposes  that 
it  is  mentioned,  though  not  named,  by  Theophrastus  ;  but  this 
view  scarcely  seems  to  he  tenable.11  , 

Among  the  gems  of  most  value  which  the  Empire  certainly 
produced  were  the  emerald,  the  green  ruby,  the  red  ruby,  the 
opal,  the  sapphire,  tho  amethyst,  the  carbuncle,  the  jasper,  the 
lapis  lazuli,  the  sard,  the  agate,  and  the  topaz,  Emeralds  were 
found  in  Egypt,  Media,  and  Cyprus i31  green  rubies  in  Bactria;21 
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>r  red  rubies  in  Curing5  opals  in  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and 
Asia  Minor;31  sapphires  in  Cyprus;"  amethysts  also  in 
CvpniSj  nnil  iiirirenver  i"n  Egypt,  tinlatia,  mill  Arrucnin  ;a  car- 
buncles in  Cam ;'°  jaspers  in  Cyprus,  Asia  Minor,  and  Persia 
Proper;11  the  lapis  lazuli  in  Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  Media;32 
the  sard  in  Babylonia;31  the  ngnte  in  Carmanio,  Susituia, 
and  Armenia;31  and  the  topaz  or  ehrysopniso  iu  Upper 
Egypt." 

The  tales  which  are  told  of  enormous  emeralds'  are  un- 
(liiiibtiTlly  tii.'titius,  the  msiti-i'inl  which  |'H-m*i1  fur  Thai  pieeiuus 
snbstanco  being  really  in  these  eases  eiiher  green  jasper  or 
(more  probably)  glass.3  But  lapis  hizuli  find  iignte  seem  to 
have  existed  within  the  Empire  in  huge  masses.  "Whole  el  ill's 
of  the  former  overhang  the  river  Kashkar  in  Kaferistan  ;a  and 
the  myrrliine  vmsi*s  of  antiquity,  which  were  (it  is  probable')  of 
iiL-:i!c,  mid  came  mainly  Ironi   Uannani;!.'  ;eem  to  have  been 
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of  less  consequence  pi-uduced  within  tile  Empire,  jet,  which 
was  so  culled  from  being  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gagia 
in  Lyciu,5  garnets,  which  are  common  in  Armenia,1  and  beryl,* 
which  is  a  product  ul  Hie  same  country. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CHARACTER,  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS,  DRESS,  ETC. 
OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


The  etlmio  identity  of  the  Persian  people*  with  the  Modes,  and 
tin*  inrhisioii  of  iiulii  nations  in  Unit  remarkable  division  of  the 
human  race  which  is  known  to  ctlniolnjft.'rs  ;is  the  Iran ic  or 
Arian,  have  been  maintained  in  a  former  volume.1    To  the 

ni;riinii'nt'  tin'iv  it:tdiuvd  it  seems  unnecessary  to  : l< l< L  mivllim^ 
in  tliis  place,  since  at  tlio  present  day  neither  of  the  two  posi- 
tions appears  to  be  coutrovnrted.  It  is  admitted  pvriernlly,  not 
only  that  the  Persians  were  of  the  mime  stoe.k  with  the  Merles, 
but  Unit  they  formed,  together  with  the  Meiles  and  a  lew  other 
tribes  and  peoples  of  lr-s  celebrity,  a  special  branch  of  the  Indo- 
European  faintly— a  branch  to  which  the  name  of  Arian  may 
In:  assigned,  not  merely  for  convenience  Hike,  but  on  grounds 
of  actual  tradition  and  history.5    Undistinguished 1  in  tha  earlier 
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annals  of  their  race,  1  lie  Modes  and  Persians  became  towards 
tin-  eighth  irr  fievculh  century  before  our  era,  its  lending  uml 
most  important  tribes.  Closely  united  together,1  with  tlie 
superiority  now  hn ■lining  to  one,  now  to  (lie  oilier,  they  claimed 
and  exercised  a  lordship  over  all  the  other  members  of  the 
stock,  mil  not  only  over  them,  but  over  various  alien  races  also. 
They  had  epialittes  which  raised  Iheni  above  their  fellows,  and  a 
civilisation,  wliieli  was  not,  perhaps,  very  advanced,  but  was 
still  not  whoKv  coctcUrptible.  Sneli  details  as  could  bo  eol- 
leclcd,  either  IVoin  ancient  ;m I liur-7,  or  li'orii  the  e\tant  remains, 
of  tlie  charactor,  mode  of  life,  customs,  &c,  of  the  JTedc-,  have 
already  found  a  place  in  this  work.1 

The  greater  part  of  what  was  tliere  said  will  apply  also  to  the 
Pershms.  The  information,  however,  which  we  possess,  with 
respect  to  this  latter  people,  i>  so  much  more  copious  than  that 
which  has  come  down  to  us  with  regard  to  the.  Modes,  that, 
without  repeating  anything  from  the  former  place,  our  mate- 
rials will  probably  enable  us  to  give  to  tho  present  chapter 
considerable  dimensions. 

Tho  woodcuts  of  the  preceding  volume  w  ill  have  made  tho 
reader  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  physiognomy  of  the  Per- 
sians,5 or,  at  any  rate,  with  tho  representation  of  it  which  has 
come  down  to  us  upon  the  Persinu  monuments.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  type  of  face  and  head  is  uniform  upon  nil  of 
them,  and  offers  a  remarkable  contrast  to  tho  type  assigned  to 
themselves  by  the  Assyrians,  from  whom  (he  A  Hans  evidently 
adopted  the  general  idea  of  bas-reliefs,  us  well  as  their  general 
mode  of  treating  subjects  upon  them.  The  novelty  of  the 
piiysioimoniy  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  its  truthfulness  ; 
and  tliis  is  further  continued  by  tin-  evidence  which  we  have, 
that  the  Persian  artists  aimed  at  representing  the  varieties  of 
the  human  race,  and  .succeeded  fairly  in  rendering  them. 
Varieties  of  physiognomy  are  represented  upon  the  bus-reliefs 

rii-ii      II.  1 1: 1-  /:        - ,  •  !i  [f.ifni.  *:ii.  \i.  i         '  Sr.-  v„L.  Li.  |..  'lni'-'Ll. 
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with  much  care,  and  sometimes  with  remarkable  success,  as  the 
annexed  head  of  a  appro,  taken  from  one  of  the  royal  tombs,' 
will  sufficiently  indicate. 


Ethiopian  (FuhjmUj). 


Ac  a  i  riling  In  llf-rijilati:s,  the  .skulls  «{  the  lVr-inns  were  ex- 
traordinarily thin  and  weal;*— a  phenomenon  for  which  ho 
mrriumted  by  the  national  habit  t>f  always  covering  the  head. 
There  docs  not  seem  to  bo  in  reality  any  ground  for  supposing 
that  such  a  practice  would  at  all  tend  to  produce  such  a  result. 
If,  therefore,  we  regard  the  fact  of  thinness  as  established,  ne 
can  only  view  it  as  an  original  feature  in  the  physical  type  of 
the  race.  Such  a  feature  would  imply,  on  the  suppo-ilion  that 
the  heads  were  of  the-  ordinary  sia-,  a  large  brain-cavity,  and  so 
an  unusual  volume  of  brain,  which  is  generally  a  concomitant 
of  high  intellectual  power. 

The  Persians  seem,  certainly,  to  have  been  quick  and  lively, 
kt.ru- nit  ted,  capable  of  reparte:-,  ii.gcniuus,  anil,  for  Orientals, 
far-sighted.  They  had  fancy  and  imagination,  a  relish  for 
poetry  and  art,  and  they  were  net,  without  a  certain  power  of 
political  combination.  But  we  cannot  justly  ascribe  to  them 
any  high  degree  of  intellect  mil  excellence.  The  religious  ideas 
which  they  held  in  common  with  the  Medes  were,  indeed,  of  a, 
more  elevated  character  than  is  usual  with  races  not  enlighten. il 
by  special  revelation ; 8  but  these  ideas  were  the  common  stock 


'  Kcr  Forte r,  vol     p.C7ii;  I'loiulin,  1  vy,.jc -n  '-  I'lnnrhps  Anti'qiu-f,"  torn 
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mimetic  flit  of  the  people;10  to  weigh  their  merits  in  tiicse 
respects,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  note  their  deficiencies. 
Without  anticipating  tlio  exact  verdict  then  to  be  pronounced, 
wo  may  say  at  once  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  remains  of  the 
Persian  architecture  ami  sculpture  that  have  come  down  to  us 
indicative  of  any  remarkable  artistic  genius;  nothing  that  even 
places  them  on  a  par  with  the  best  works  of  the  kind  produced 
by  Uricntals.  Again,  if  tbe  great  work  nf  Firdausi  represents 
to  us,  as  it  probably  does,  the  true  spirit  of  the  ancient  poetrv 
of  tbe  Persians,  we  must  conclude  that,  in  the  highest  depart- 
ment of  art,  their  efforts  vi  iv  but  of  mod  civile  merit.  A  tone 
i)lexagL.'eraliuii,  an  imagination  exuberant  and  unrestrained,  a 
pivi'Teiiee  fur  glitter  ever  solid  excellence,  a  love  of  far-fetched 
conceits,  characterise  the  Slialmaineh  ;  and.  though  WO  may 
fairly  ascribe  something  of  this  to  the  idiosyucriicy  of  the  poet, 
Still,  after  we  have  made  all  duo  allowance  upuii  this  score,  tho 
convict  ion  presses  upon  us  that  there  was  a  childish  and  grotesque 
character 1  in  the  great  mass  of  the  old  Persian  poetry,  which 
murks  it  as  the  creation  of  moderate  rather  than  of  high  intel- 
lectual power,  and  prevents  us  from  regarding  it  with  tbe 
respect  with  which  wo  view  the  labours  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  or,  again,  of  the  Hebrews,  in  this  department.  A 
want  of  seriousness,  a  want  of  reality,  and,  again,  a  want  of 
depth,  characterize  the  poetry  of  Iran,  whose  bards  do  not  touch 
tl.e  chords  which  rouse  what  is  noblest  and  highest  in  our 
nature.  Tbcv  give  us  sparkle,  pieltincss,  quaint  and  ingenious 
fancies,  grotesque  marvels,  an  inflated  kind  of  human  heroism  ; 

hut  they  hare  none  of  the  higher  excellencies  of  the  poetic  art, 
none  of  the  divine  fire  which  renders  the  true  poet,  and  the 
true  prophet,  one. 

Among  moral  qualities,  wo  must  assign  to  the  Persians  as 


"  Sec  below,  ch.  V.  1  Cumpairnbove,™!.  it.  pp.  342-.141. 
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their  most  marked  characteristics,  at  any  rate  in  the  earlier 
times,  courage,  energy,  and  a  regard  for  truth.  The  valour  of 
tlieir  troops  in  the  great  combats  of  Platffia  and  Thermopylae 
extorted  the  admiration  of  their  enemies,  who  have  left  on 
record  (heir  I n ■  I i ■  - f  that.  "  in  liuldii' '.-s  and  warlike  >|iint,  tin* 
Persians  were  not  a  whit  behind  the  (i rctkn,"  and  that  their 
defeat  was  wholly  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  their  et^iiiptuciit 
and  training.'  Without  proper  shields,  with  little  defensive 
armour,  wielding  only  short  swords  and  lances  that  were  searcely 
more  than  javelin.*,  they  dashed  themselves  upon  the  serried 
ranks  of  the  Spartans,  seizing  tin:  hup;  spear-shafts  of  then! 
latter  with  their  hands,  striving  to  break  them,  and  to  force  a 
way  in,  Ku  conduct  could  have  been  hraver  than  this.  which 
tin:  modern  historian  well  compares  with  brilliant,  actions  of  the 
iionums  and  the  Swiss.3  The  Persians  thoroughly  deserved  to 
be  termed  (as  they  are  termed  by  jEschylns)  a  "  valiant- 
minded  people;"*  they  had  baldness,  elan,  dash,  and  con- 
siderable tenacity  and  stubbornness;  no  nation  of  Asia  or 
Africa  was  able  to  stand  against  them  ;  if  they  found  their 
masters  in  the  (..! reeks,  it  was  owin:;,  as  the  (livcks  themselves 
(ell  us,  to  the  superiority  of  Hellenic  arms,  equipment,  and, 
above  all,  of  Hellenic  discipline,  which  together  rendered  the 
most,  desperate  valour  unavailing,  when  it  lacked  the  support  of 
scientific  organisation  and  united  simultaneous  movement. 

The  energy  of  the  Persians  during  the  earlier  years  of  their 
ascend. inev  is  no  lew  remarkable  llian  their  ooiirage.  .'Tlsohvlus 
speaks  of  a  m  vstem  an/ufi  which  fuived  ihein  li>  engage  con- 
linuiillv  in  a  long  series  of  wars,  tn  take  delight,  in  combats  of 
horse,  and  in  the  siege  and  overthrow  of  cities."  Herodotus, 

:  ]ipm.t      an,  in.  i;a.  »>«■  v-i*-  ■     •  'As.topui-         .t»ij].  />■■«.  94. 
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Ins  awe-siun,  represent  himself  M  bound  by  the  examples  of  Lis 
iuivlii'iicrs  to  enpi^e  his  eountTy  in  some  great  eiiterjtri-*! ■,  muL 
not  euffer  the  military  spirit  of  his  people  fo  demy  tiinuiyh 
want  of  employ  men  t*  Wo  ahull  find,  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  history  of  the  ompire,  tbnt,  for  eighty  years,  under  four 
s.iv<TL'ii;ii.s  the  oimrse  indieated  by  these  two  writers  was,  in 
feet,  pursued— that  war  followed  on  war,  expedition  on  expedi- 
tion—the active  energy  of  SuVeieign  ami  people,  currying  them 
on,  without  rest  or  pause,  in  a  career  of  conquest  that  has  few- 
parallels  in  the  history  of  Oriental  nations.  In  the  subsequent 
arked ;  but,  at  all  times,  a  certain 
ictcri/.ed  tin.:  nice,  distinguishing  it 


period,  this  spirit  is  lea 
vigour  and  activity  baa  c 
in  u  very  marked  way  1 
upon  the  one  hand,  and  t 


s  Hindus 
e  othei 


a  latent  consciousness  of  their  own  deficiency 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  attention  of  edneat 
directed  to  the  point,  and  each  young  Persia] 
his  preceptors  three  main  things: — "  To  ride,  t 
and  to  speak  the  truth.""    We  find  that,  in 


themselves  to  his  image.  Dariit; 


frequently  against  " 
endiDiliiiiriit  of  all  e1 


?s,"  which  1 
A  lore  of 


in  the  virtue, 
rs  wns  specially 

was  taught  by 
■  draw  the  bow, 
he  Zen  da  vesta, 
jrtiona,  truth  is 

is  "true,"  "the 
ind  to  conform 
ptions,  protests 
regard  as  the 
intrigue  is  con- 
their  sway,  the 
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dill'eivnt  spirit  pirvniled ;  ly i up;  wis  then  regarded  us  the  most 
di-gi\».vfnl  act  of  ttliii-h  a  miin  could  possibly  be  guilty;11 
trial]  was  both  admired  and  practised  ;  Persian  kings,  ihtit  ipotL 

into  a  promises  stood  to  it  firmly,  however  much  they  might 
irisb.it  recalled ; 12  foreign  powers,  had  never  to  complain  that 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  were  departed  from ; 13  the  Persians  thus 
form  an  honourable  exception  to  the  ordinary  Asiatic  character, 
and  for  general  truthfulness  and  u  faithful  performance  of  their 
engagements  compare  favourably  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  Persian,  it  we  may  trust  Herodotus,  was  careful  to  avoid 
debt."  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  difficulty  with  which  a 
debtor  escapes  subterfuge  and  equivocation — forms,  slightly 
disguised,  of  lying.  To  buy  and  sell  wares  in  n  market-place, 
tn  chatter  and  h  iggle  over  prices,  was  distasteful  to  him,  as  apt 
to  involve  falsity  and  uul'aiHiess.1  He  was  tree  and  open  in 
speech,  bold  in  net,  generous,  warm-hcart'-d,  hospitable.  His 
chiefs  limits  were  an  addiction  to  seb-indulgeiice  and  luxury; 
a  passionate  tdnuiduii  to  the  feeling  <  'I'  t!m  hour,  whatever  that 
might  happen  to  bo  ;  and  a  lameness,  and  subservience  in  all 
his  relations  towards  his  prm.v,  which  seem  to  moderns  almost 
incompatible  with  real  self-respect  and  manliness. 

The  luxury  of  the  Persians  will  be  n 'iisidcred  when  we  treat 
of  their  manners.  In  illustration  of  the  two  other  weal;  points 
of  their  character,  it  may  be  observed  lhat,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow, 
they  were  alike  immoderate  ;  in  the  one  transported  beyond  all 
reasonable  bounds,  and  exhibiting  their  transports  with  entire 
unreserve  and  openness  ; 2  in  the  utiier  proportionately  depressed, 
and  quite  unrestrained  in  the  expression  of  their  anxiety  or 
misery.3  /Eschylus'  tragedy  of  the  'Perac,'  is,  in  this  respect, 
true  to  nature,  and  represents  with  accuracy  the  real  habits  of 
the  nation*   The  Persian  was  a  stranger  to  the  dignified  reserve 
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which  ennin'.nrdv  been  nfl'-eldl  by  tho  nunc  civilised  anion;;: 
Western  nations.    He  laughed  and  ivcpt,  shouted  mid  shrieked, 

with  the  unrestraint  of  a  child,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  lay  bare 
his  inmost  feelings  to  the  eyes  of  those  about  him.  Lively  and 
c-Xfitnl-ie,  he  loved  to  give  vent  to  every  passion  that  stirred  his 
heart,  mid  cured  not  how  ninny  witnessed  his  lamentations  01* 
his  rejoicings. 

The  feeling  of  the  Persian  towards  his  king  is  one  of  which 
moderns  <■; in  with  diliienky  t'.nn  ;i  conception.  In  IVrs:ia  tin; 
monarch  wns  so  much  the  Suite,  that  patriotism  itself  was,  as  it 
were,  swallowed  up  in  loyalty;  and  an  absolute  nni|aes:ionmg 
submission,  not  only  to  tho  deliberate  will,  but  tu  the  merest 
caprice  of  the  sovereign,  was,  by  habit,  and  education,  so 
entrained  into  tho  nature  of  the  people  that  a  contrary  spirit 
s'niNvIv  ever  nianifc.-.tod  itself.  In  war  the  safetv  of  the  sove- 
reign was  tin 0  tii-Mt  thought,  and  the  principal  care  of  all.5  The 
tales  tub!  of  tlie  selt-devo! iun  of  individuals  tu  secure  the  pre- 
servation of  tho  monarch1'  may  not  be  true,  but  they  indicate 
faithfully  the  uctual  tone  of  men's  sentiments  about  the  value 
of  the  royal  person.  If  tho  king  Buffered, all  was  lost;  if  the 
kiiis;  escaped,  the  creates!  calamities  seemed  light,  and  could 
Ijo  endured  with  patience.1  Uncomplaining-  acquiescence  in  all 
the  decisions  of  the  monarch— cheerful  submission  to  his  will, 
whatever  it  might  chance  to  bo — characterized  the  conduct  of 
the  Persians  in  time  of  peace.  It  was  here  that  their  loyalty 
degenerated  into  parasitical  tameness,  and  became  a  defect 
instead  of  a  virtue.  The  voice  of  remonstrance,  of  rebuke,  of 
warning,  was  unheard  at  tho  court ;  and  tyranny  was  allowed  to 
indulge  unchecked  in  tho  wildest  caprices  and  extravagances. 
The  father,  whose  innocent  son  was  .shot  before  his  eyes  by  the 
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king  in  pure  wantonness,  iiHte^l  of  ruisirig  an  indignant  protest 

archery.1'  Uti  luii  nii,ik-s.  lci^t iii:idiH:;l  In'  the  I'uvnl  orders,  de- 
clared themselves  delighted,  because  his-  majesty  had  con- 
descended to  recollect  them.1  A  tone  of  sycophancy  and 
servilily  wiis  thus  engendered,  which,  Rapping  self- respect, 
tended  fatally  to  lower  and  corrupt  the  entire  character  of  the 

In  coiu-ideriug  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Fersiaus,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  follow  the  order  already  observed  in 
treating  of  Assyria  and  Media — that  is 
to  say,  to  treat,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
their  warlike,  and  subsequently  of  their 
peaceful  usages.  On  the  hitter  the 
monuments  throw  considerable  light;  on 
the  former,  the  information  which  they 
supply  is  comparatively  scanty. 

The  Persians,  like  the-  Medea,™  re- 
garded chariots  with  disfavour,  and  com- 
posed their  armies  almost  entirely  of  foot 
and  horse.  The  ordinary  dress  of  the 
footman  was,  in  the  earlier  times,  a  tunic 
with  long  sleeves,11  made  of  leather,'1  and 
fitting  rather  tightly  to  the  frame,  which 
it  covered  from  the  neck  to  the  knee." 

o^Jnj^^^ft^pSb). Under  this  WM  worn  a  lwir of  trousets" 
also  of  leather,  ami  tolerably  tight- lit  ting, 
.■specially  at  the  ankles,  where  they  met  a  sort  of  high  shoe,  or 
low  hoot.     The  head  was  protected  by  a  loose  round  cap," 


Chap.  III. 


offensive' AI1MS. 


iijipiirriiily  of  felt,  which  projected  u  little  in  front  and  ro^e 
considerably  above  tlie  top  of  the  head.  Hound  tbe  waist 
wns  worn  a  double  girdle  or  bolt,"  from  which  depended  n 
short  sword. 

Tbe  offensive  nrnis  of  tlie  font-man  were,  ft  snord,  a  spear, 
and  a  bow.  Tlie  sword,  which  was  called  by  tbe  Persians 
akinaces,"  appears  to  have  been  a  short  straight  weapon." 
suited  for  stabbing  rather  than  for  cutting,  and,  in  faet,  not 


very  mu-h  better  than  a  dagger.  It  was  carried  in  a  sheath. 
nnd  was  worn  suspended  from  the  girdle  on  the  ri^'ht  side.-" 
From  tbe  I'f-rsf-jn »lit:tu  .-nil [itures  it  would  st'tsni  not  to  have 
hung  freely,  but  to  have  been  attached  to  the  right  thigh 
by  a  thong  which  passed  round  the  knee.  The  handle  waa 
short,  and  generally  unprotected  by  a  guard ;   but,  in  some 


-  S.>  il..,,.!,,!,;.  ,vii.  -41.     r„l,l|«.iv  „:>..             (vii.  1,1)  t,.„„.  i 
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SPEAKS,  ARROWS,  AM)  BOWS. 


Herodotus  and  Xf'iiojjlidii,1  ivris  of  unusual  size  Aceordin;;  to 
tlit  seidptnre.v  it  was  mthcr  short,  certainly  not  pxtwilin^  Smr 
feet.  It  seems  to  have  been  i  nvti L-rl  sIi-khi:,  i-itiiL'r  on  the  li.'t't 
shoulder,  with  tho  arm  passed  through  it,  or  in  s  bow-case  slung 
nt  the  left  side.'  It  was  considerably  hen t  in  the  middle,  mid 
had  the  ends  slightly  turned  bnek.  The  arrows,  which  were 
of  reed,*  tipped  with  ruetul,  and  feathered,"  wore  curried  in  u 


quiver,  which  hung  nt  the  back  near  this  loft  shoulder.  To 
jn'.lp'  troni  the  sculptures  their  length  must  have  been  about 
two  feet  and  a  half.  The  arrow-heads,  which  were  either  of 
'bronze  or  iron,  seem  to  hare  been  of  various  shapes,'  the  most 
common  closely  resembling  the  nrrow-hends  of  (he  Assyrians.' 

Other  offensive  weapons  carried  occasionidly  by  the  Teisian 
foot-men  were,  a  battle-axe,  a  sling,  and  a  knife.  Tho  battle- 
axe,  which  appears  in  the  sculp  tines  only  in  one  or  two 
instances,  is  declared  to  have  been  n  common  Persian  weapon 


'  Ucrwl.  viL  61.  'Or™ j  <iXr,i.  hi-joli).  (S„.  Moricr,  .-coml  J^nui/, 
lAauftoirt.  ■    pp,  t*7,  SS.), 
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who,  upon  such  a  point,  would  seem  to  be 
10  use  of  the  sling  by  the  Persian  light-armed 
is  quite  pertain.  It  is  mentioned  by  Curtins 
and  Stnibo,5  no  less  than  by  Xetiophon  ;  and 
the  last-named  writer  spenks  with  full  know- 
ledge on  the  subject,  for  he  witnessed  the  effect 
apon  in  the  hands  of  Persian  alingers 


of  the 


during  his  return  with  the  Ten  Thousand." 
The  only  missiles  which  the  Persian  slingein 
threw  were  stones;  they  did  not,  like  thn 
Khodians,  make  use  of  email  lumps  of  lead." 

The  knife  (kott!?  or  /iti^aipa.)  seems  also 
to  hare  been  a  Persian  weapon.    Its  blade 
appears  to  have  been  slightly  curved,  like  that 
'' "  '-iZ   ""      jl  rnniiri^-luiDk."  I*  W|IS  Wlirn      a  sheath,13 
and  was  probably  thrust  into  the  belt  or  girdle, 
like  the  similar  weapon,  half  knife,  half  dagger,  of  a  modern 
Persian. 

The  ordinary  defence  of  tho  Persian  against  the  weapons  of 
his  enemy  was  a  shield  of  wicker-work,"  which  covered  him 
almost  from  bead  to  foot,15  and  which  probably  dill'ered  little 
from  the  wutlbod  shield  of  the  Assyrian*.''    This  be  commonly 


planted  on  the  ground,  suppo: 
while  be  shot  bis  arrows  Iron 
added  to  this  defence  the  proti 


t,  pel 


,  crutch, 
■ally,  he 
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\io<vA  either  of  scale  armour,"  or  of  quilted  linen,30  like  the 
corselets  of  tim  Egyptians.  Armour  of  the  former  kind  was 
almost  impenetrable,  since  the  scales 
were  of  metal — iron,  bronze,  or  some-  1 
times  gold— and  overlapped  one  another 
like  those  of  a  fish.31 

The  Persian  cavalry  was  armed,  in 
the  early  times  of  the  monarchy,  almost 

infantry."  Afterwards,  however,  a  eon-  |7 
siderablc  change  seems  to  have  been 
made.  In  the  time  of  the  younger 
Cvius  (.■iivuliT-si'hlii'rs  ivc:i;  very  fully 
pioti!i:lcd.  Tln*y  worn  helmets  on  their 
heads,  coats  of  mail  about  their  bodies, 
and  greaves  on  their  legs."  Their  chief 
offensive  arms  seem,  then,  to  have  been 
the  short  sword,  the  javelin,  and  the 

knife.'-1    It  is  probable  that  they  were       C™iiS™(i'™sii'ii':;" '  "  r 
witlmnt  shields,-'  being  sufficiently  de- 
fended by  their  armour,  which  (as  wo  have  seen)  was  almost 

The  javelin  of  the  horseman,  which  was  his  special  weapon, 
was  ;i  sliurt  strung  Kiicsir  or  pike,  with  a  shaft  of  ironiel-«'oijd,-u 
and  an  iron  point.    It  was  common  for  him  to  carry  two  such 
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weapons,"  ono  of  which  ho  used  as  a  missile,  while  lie  retained 
the  other  in  order  to  employ  it  in  hand-to-hand  combat  with 
tho  enemy."1  It  was  a  stout  managr-nhle  weapon,  ;nul  thuii^li 
no  match  for  tlio  h.m^i'r  and  equally  strong  spear  of  the 
>Iii.:-i  -lutiiditi  cavalry,"  was  preferred  by  Xenophon  to  the  long 
weak  reed-lance  commonly  carried  by  horse-soldiers  in  his 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  later  Persians  to  protoct  with 
armour,  not  6nly  the  horseman  but  the  horse.  They  selected 
fur  (he  service  large  and  powerful  animal.-',  chiefly  nf  I  he  Xismin 
breed,1  and  cased  them  almost  wholly  in  mail.3  The  head  was 
guarded  by  a  frontlet,  and  ihe  neck  and  chest  by  a  breast- 
piece,  tho  sides  and  flanks  had  their  own  special  covering  (ira- 
pairXevpi&ta),  an<l  cuisses  defended  the  thighs.  These  defences 
were  not  merolv,  like  those  of  the  later  Assyrian  heavy 
eavalry,5  of  felt  "or  leather,  but  consisted,  like  the  cuirasses 
worn  by  the  riders,  of  some  such  material  covered  with  metal 
scales.*  The  weight  which  the  horso  had  to  sustain  was  thus 
verv  great,  and  the  movements  of  the  cavalry  force  uere,  in 
consequence,  slow  anil  hesitating."  Flight  was  diflieult;  and, 
in  a  retreat,  the  weaker  animals  were  apt  to  sink  under  their 
burl  hens,  and  to  be  trampled  to  dentil  by  the  stronger  ones.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  besides  these  heavy  horsemen, 

tin'  l.'cr.-iatis  employed,  cvi'i)  in  (lie  latest  linn  s,  ;inil  much  morn 
in  tho  earlier,  a  light  and  agile  cavalry  force.  Such  were  the 
troops  which,  under  Tis^ipheriies,  harassed  the  Ten  Thousand 
during  their  retreat;  and  such,  it  may  be  conjectured,  was 
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really  at  all  times  the  great  body  of  their  cavalry.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  Persian,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,'  was  directed  to 
the  formatioD  of  those  habits  of  quickness  and  agility  in  the 
mounting  11111I  managing  of  horses,  which  have  a  military  value 
only  as  furnishing  a  good  training  for  the  light-cavalry  service  ; 
and  (lit;  tendency  of  the  race  has  at  all  times  been,  not  to  those 
forms  of  military  organization  which  are  efficient  by  means  of 
solidity  and  strength,  but  to  those  lighter,  more  varied,  and 
more  elnstie  branches  which  compensate  for  a  want  of  solidity 
by  increased  activity,  readiness,  and  ease  of  movement. 

Though  the  Persians  did  not  ect  any  great  store  by  chariots, 

cccii.-inTirtl  use  of  them.  Not  only  were  their  kings  and  prince*, 
wheu  they  commanded  their  troops  in  person,  accustomed  to 
direct  their  movement?,  both  on  the  march  and  even  in  action, 
from  the  elevation  of  a  war-chariot,*  but,  now  and  then,  in  great 
battles,  a  considerable  force  of  them  was  brought  into  the 
fiel  I,10  and  important  consequences  were  expected  from  their 
employment.'1  The  wheels  of  the  war-chariots  were  armed 
with  sevthoa and  these,  when  the  chariot  was  set  in  motion, 
were  regarded  ns  calculated  to  inflict  great  damage  on  tho 
ranks  of  opponents.  Such  hopes  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  generally  disappointed. 13  As  every  chariot  was  drawn 
by  at  least  two  horses,  and  contained  at  least  two  persons,  the 
charioteer  and  the  warrior,  a  large  mark  was  offered  by  each  to 
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tho  missiles  of  the  light  troops  who  were  commonly  stationed 
to  receive  them ;  ami,  as  priu'ticully  it  was  found  that  a  single 
wound  to  cither  horse  or  man  threw  the  whole  equipage  into 
eon  fusion,  the  charge  of  a  scythed  chariot  was  commonly 
c checked  before  it  reached  the  lino  of  battle  of  the  enemy. 
Where  this  was  not  the  case,  tho  danger  was  escaped  by  openinir 
tho  ranks  and  letting  the  chariots  pass  through  them  to  thii 


rear,  a  good  account  luting  speedily  given  of  any  adventurer 
who  thus  isohtid  liiui.-lf  lruiii  tin;  support  of  his  own  party. 

The  Persian  war-chariot  was,  probably,  soiuewl.at  loftier  than 
the  Assyrian.1  The  wheels  appear  to  have  been  from  three  to 
four  feet  in  diameter;  uud  the  body  rose  above  them  to  a 
height  from  this  ground  of  nearly  five  feet.  The  person  of  tin- 
warrior  \v:is  dins  pruk-fU-d  up  to  his  middle  ;  by  tin;  curved 
board  which  enclosed  the  chariot  on  three  sides.1  The  uxle- 
tree  is  said  to  have  been  broad,  sincu  breadth  afforded  a  security- 
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iiL'.iiiist  being  overturned,1  and  the  whole  const  met  inn  to  liavo 
been  strong  and  solid.  The  wheels  had  twelve  spokes,  which 
radiated  from  a  nave  of  unusual  size.s  The  felloes  were  narrower 
than  the  Assyrian,  but  worn  atill  composed  like  them  of  two  or 
three  distiuct  layers  of  wood.  The  tires  were  probably  of 
metal,  and  were  indented  like  the  edge  of  a  saw. 

No  great  ornamentation  of  tbo  chariot  appears  to  have  been 
attempt.*!.  The  body  was  occasionally  patterned  with  a 
chequer-work,'  which  may  be  compared  with  a  style  common 
in  Assyria,'  and  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  were  sometimes  of 
great  elegance,"  but.  the  general  character  of  the  workmanship 
was  massive  and  plain.  The  pole  was  short  and  terminal  i-d 
with  a  simple  curve.  From  the  evidence  of  the  monuments  it 
would  seem  that  chariots  "ere  drawn  by  two  horses  only;'  but 
the  classical  writers  assure  us  that  the  ordinary  practice  was  to 
have  teams  of  four.10  The  harness  used  was  exceedingly  simple, 
consisting  of  a  yoke,  a  belly-band,  a  narrow  collar,  a  headstall, 
a  bit,  and  reins.  When  the  charioteer  left  his  seat  the  reins 
could  be  attached  to  a  loop  or  bar  which  projected  from  the 
front  of  the  chariot-board. 

Chariots  wore  constructed  to  contain  two,  or,  perhaps,  in 
some  instances,  three  persons.    These  consisted  of  the  warrior, 
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The  later  Persians  made  use  also  of  elephants  in  battle,  but 
to  a  very  email  extent,111  aud  without  any  results  north  men- 
tioning. 

The  thief  points  of  Persian  tactics  were  the  following :— The 
army  was  organized  into  tlin-o  distinct  services,  those  of  the 
chariots,  the  horse,  and  the  foot.  In  drawing  up  the  line  of 
battle,  it  was  usual,  where  chariots  were  employed,  to  place 
thorn  in  the  first  rank,  in  front  of  the  rest  of  the  army." 
Behind  the  chariots  were  stationed  the  horse  and  the  foot ;  the 
former  generally  massed  upon  the  wings ; 15  the  latter  placed  in 
the  middle,  drawn  up  according  to  nations,'6  in  a  nimil>er  of 
oblong  failures,"  which  touched,  or  nearly  touched,  one 
another.  The  bravest  and  best  armed  troops  were  placed  ill 
front;  the  ranks  towards  tho  rear  bring  occupied  by  those  of 
inferior  quality. "  The  depth  of  the  ranks  was  usually  very 
great,"  since  Oriental  troops  cannot  be  trusted  to  maintain  a 
firm  front  unless  they  arc  strongiv  supported  l'roin  behind.  No 
attempt,  liowcvi'r.sseins  to  have  lj,-cn  uncle  at  forming  a  second 
line  of  battle  in  the  rear  of  the  first,  nor  does  there  even  seem 
to  have  been  any  organized  system  of  reserves.  When  tho 
battle  began  the  chariots  wero  first  launched  against  the  enemy,20 
whoso  Tunis  it  was  hoped  they  would  confuse,  or,  at  any  rate, 
disturb.  After  this  the  main  line  advanced  to  the  attack,  but 
without  any  inclination  to  como  at  once  to  close  quarters. 
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the  Persian  heavy-armed  shot  flight  after  flight  of  arrows 
against  their  foe,  while  the  dinger.  and  other  light-armed  in 
the  rear  sent  clouds  of  missiles  over  the  heads  of  their  friends 
into  the  adv-erso  ranks  beyond  tln'in.  It  mis  usually  till'  enemy 
which  brought  this  phase  of  the  battle  to  an  en<i,  by  pressing 
onward  and  closing  with  the  Persian  main  Hue  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  combat.  Hare  the  struggle  was  commonly  brief — a  very 
few  minutes  often  decided  the  engagement.21  If  the  Persian 
line  of  battle  was  forced  or  broken,  all  was  immediately  regarded 
as  lost— flight  and  rout  followed.  The  cavalry,  from  its  position 
oil  the  wing.-,  might  attempt,  by  desperate  charges  on  the  flanks 
,  of  the  a'ivain/ii^'  foe,  to  slay  his  prioress  and  restore  the  fortune 
of  the  day,  but  such  efforts  were  usually  unavailing.  Its  line  of 
buttle  nuoe  broken,  a  Persian  army  lost  heart;  its  commander 
commonly  set  the  example  of  flight,  and  there  was  a  general 
rush  of  all  arms  from  the  battle-field. 

For  success  the  Persians  trusted  mainly  to  their  numbers, 
which  enabled  them,  in  some  cases,  to  renew  an  attack  timi^ 
after  time  with  fresh  troops,33  in  others  to  outflank  and  surround 
their  adversary."  Their  best  troops  were  undoubtedly  their 
cavalrv,  both  heavy  and  light.    The  heavy,  armed  in  the  old 

hiirlilv  liintiu^ui-iin'il  itsi-lt'on  many  important  invasions."  The 
weight  of  its  charge  must  have  been  great ;  its  offensive 
weapons  were  good  and  its  armour  made  it,  almost  invulner- 
able to  ordinary  weapons.  The  light  cavalry  was  celebrated  for 
the  quickness  and  dexterity  of  its  manoeuvres.'"    It  had  the 
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loose  organization  of  uin'ii-M:  I  * ;  i.j  ii  i  -  5 :  -  ^ .  1 1 1  ] ;  ~  <:t  Cossacks;  it 
hung  in  elouds  on  the  enemy—  ossui led,  retreated,  rallied, 
iv-advanced— fled,  and  even  in  flight  was  I'urniidiible.  since  each 
rider  was  trained  tu  discharge  his  armns  backwards  with  it  sure 
aim  against  the  pursuing  foe.n°  The  famous  skill  of  the 
Parthian*  in  llifir  Imi'si'-i-onilints31  was  inherited  from  their 
Persian  jin xloi'i  khch-s,  who  seem  to  have  invented  the  practice 
which  the  later  people  curried  to  perfection. 
Though  mainly  depending  fur  success  on  their  numbers,  the 
Persians  did  not  wholly 
dospisa  the  use  of  con- 
trivance nnd  stratagem. 
At  Arbela,  Darius  <Jodo- 
maniius  had  spiked  balls 
strewn  over  the  ground 
where  ho  expected  the 
(ireek  cavalry  to  make  its 
uttacks  ; '  and,  at  Sardis, 
Cyrus  obtained  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Lydian 
horse  by  frightening  them 
"  TriMia,"  or  .piked  ball  (after  Coj-Ius).  "ith  the  grotesque  and 
unfamiliar  camel*  Other 
instances3  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader,  whereby  it  appears 
that  the  art  of  war  was  studied,  and  ingenuity  allowed  its  due 
place  in  military  matters,  by  this  people,  who  showed  a  fair 
share  of  Oriental  subtlety  in  the  devices  which  they  employed 
against  their  enemies. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  inelndi>  among  these  devices 
the  uso  of  military  engines.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  several 
distinct  statements  by  the  author  of  tho  '  Cyroprcdia,'  to  the 
effect  that  engines  were  well  known  to  the  Persians;*  on  the 

/JUBftwi  nil)  flftuNH.  Xcr,.  Ao-iK  iii.  3,  i  I  Bee  (J,  Curl.  I/i;t.  Alt*,  iv.  13  Com- 
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other,  we  remark  an  entire  absence  from  the  works  of  other 
ancient  writers  of  any  notice  that  they  actually  employed  them, 
either  in  their  battles  or  their  sieges.  The  silence  of  Scripture,* 
of  Herodotus,  of  the  Inscriptions,  of  Ouiutus  Ciirtiiis,  of  Arriitn, 
m  11  y  fairly  bo  regarded  as  outweighing  the  unsupported  authority 
of  the  romance-writer,  Xenophon  ;  and,  though  it  would  be  rash 
to  decide  that  such  tilings  an  siego-towvrs.  battering-rams,  and 
h.ili.-l.-r — 'all  iii'  which  are  found  to  have,  been  in  constant  use 
under  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monarchies '—were  wholly 
discarded  by,  or  unknown  to  their  successors  in  tho  governmeu't 
of  Asia,  yet  a  wise  criticism  will  conclude  that  they  were,  at  any 
rate,  unfamiliar  to  the  Persians,  rarely  and  sparingly  (if  at  all) 
employed  by  them,  other  methods  of  accomplishing  the  ends 
whereto  they  nerved  having  more  Approved  themselves  to  this 
ingenious  people.     In  ordinary  sieges  it  would  seem  that  thev 

mines  under  the  walls,  and  sought  in  this  way  to  effect  a  breach.8 
Where  tho  place  attacked  was  of  great  strength,  they  had 
recourse  in  general  either  to  stratagem  or  to  blockade.'  Occa- 
sionally they  employed  the  destructive  force  of  fire,10  and,  no 
doubt,  they  often  succeeded  by  the  common  method  of  escalade. 
On  the  whole,  it  must  certain.lv  be  said  that  thev  were  successful 
in  their  sieges,  exhibiting  in  their  conduct  of  them  courage, 
activity,  and  considerable  fertility  of  resource. 

A  Persian  army  was  usually,  though  not  always,"  placed 
under  a  single  commander.  This  commander  wan  tin*  monarch, 
if  he  was  present ;  if  not.it  was  a  Persian,  or  a  Mcdc,"  nominated 
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by  liira.  Under  the  commnndcr-in- chief  were  a  noiuber  of 
-ciii'i-iil  oflif.-rs,  heads  of  corps  or  divisions,  of  whom  we  find,  in 
0110  instance,  on  many  as  nine."  Next  in  rank  to  these  were 
the  di ids;  of  tin-  various  ethnii'  nml  iiiL-i.-ul  s.  com  posing  the  army, 
who  were,  probably,  in  piiiicrnl  (hi1  satraps  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces." Thus  far  appointments  were  held  directly  from  the 
crown ;  hut  beyond  this  the  system  was  changed.  The  ethnic 
or  satrapial  commanders  appointed  (be  officers  next  below  them- 
selves, this  captains  out  a  thousand,  nml  (if  their  l-oti! inircut 
was  large  enough  to  admit  it)  the  captains  over  ten  thousand  ; 
who,  again,  nominated  their  subordinates,  commanders  of  a 
hundred,  and  commanders  of  ten.11  Thus,  in  the  main, 
a  decimal  scale  prevailed.  The  lowest  rank  of  officers  com- 
manded csich  ten  men,  the  next  lowest  a  hundred,  the  next  to 
that  a  thousand,  the  next  ten  thousand.  The  officer  over  ten 
thousand  wns  i;ijni  it  in  ics  ii  divisional  chief;1"  sometimes  he  was 
subject  to  the  commander  of  an  ethnic  contingent,  who  was 
himself  under  the  orders  of  the  head  of  a  division.  AltoLrctli.-i- 
there  were  six  ranks  of  officers  exclusive  of  the  commander-in- 

The  proper  position  of  the  commander-in-chief  wns  considered 
to  be  the  centre  of  (lie  line  of  bull  le.1'  lie  uns  vi'^.ii'ili'd  safer 
there  than  he  would  have  been  on  either  wing- ;  and  it  was  seen 
that,  from  such  a  position,  his  orders  would  he  most  rapidly  con- 
veyed to  nil  parts  of  the  battle.fi eld."  It  was  not,  how  ever, 
thought  to  be  honourable  that  he  should  keep  aloof  from  the 
light,  or  avoid  risking  his  own  person."  On  the  contrary,  lie 
wns  expected  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  combat,  and,  there- 
fore, though  his  pliu-e  was  not  exactly  in  the  very  foremost,  ranks, 
it  was  hiwards  the  front,  and  the  result  followed  that  he  was 
often  exposed  to  imminent  danger.  The  consequences  of  this 
arm  element  were  frequently  disastrous  in  the  extreme,"  the 
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death  or  flight  of  the  commander  producing  universal  panic, 
stopping  iln-  f'u !-t1  if.-r  issue  of  iiiiy  genend  order,  uml  thus  p;im- 
Ijzing  the  whole  army. 

The  numbera  of  a  Persian  army,  though  no  doubt  cxa^-orato'l 
I iv  tin;  Greeks,  iiiu-t  have  been  vr-ry  jri'eat,  ii-minul  in;;,  ].|-ob;,bl\  , 
uu  occasions  to  more  than  a  million  of  combatants.81  Troops 
were  drawn  from  the  entire  empire,  and  were  marshalled  in  the 
held  according  to  nations,"  each  tribe  accoutred  in  its  own 
fashion.  Here  were  seen  the  gilded  breastp lutes a  and  scarlet 
kilts"  of  the  Persians  and  Medea ;  there  the  woollen  shirt  of  the 
Arab,"  the  leathern  jerkin  of  the  Berber,15  or  the  cotton  dress  of 
the  native  of  Hindustan.3'  Swart  savage  Ethiops  from  the 
Upper  Kilo,  adorned  with  a  war-paint  of  white  and  red,  and 
scantily  clad  with  the  skins  of  leopards  or  lions,  fought  in  one 
place  with  huge  clubs,  arrows  tipped  with  stone,  and  spears 


Assyrians,  liehncted,  and  wearing  corselets  of  quilted  linen, 
wielded  the  tough  spear,  or  the  still  more  formidable  iron  mace.1" 
Kudo  weapons  like  cane  bows,  unfenlliered  arrows,  and  stakes 
hardened  at  one  end  in  the  fire,31  were  seen  side  by  side  with 
koeu  swords  and  daggers  of  the  bust  steel,  the  finished  productions 
of  the  workshops  of  l'hcenicia  and  Greece.  Here  the  bronze 
helmet  was  surmounted  with  tho  ears  and  horns  of  an  ox;33 
there  it  was  superseded  by  a  fox-skin,'1  a  leathern  or  Wooden 
skull-cnp,"  or  n  hend-drexs  fashioned  out  of  a  horse's  scalp.34 

(!i<rod.  i*.  63),  of  the  tonngor  Cvms  (ion. 
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l'".siiH"-=  linrpes  and  nsule;.  ■•■lephatits.17  camel-,-1'  rind  wild  asses31 
diversified  the  sceae,  and  rendered  it  still  wore  strange  and 
wonderful  In  (lit-  i •)•<■  iif  a  I'liii'upiMn.  ( Jut'  large-  In nl y  of  cavalry 
was  accustomed  to  ('liter  llie  field  apparently  unarmed;  besides 
the  dagger,  which  the  Oriental  never  lays  aside,  tliey  hail  nothing 
but  a  long  leathern  thong.  They  used  this,  however,  just  as  the 
lasso  is  used  by  the  natives  of  Brazil,  and  the  wretch  at  whom 
they  aimed  their  deadlv  linos'*  had  small  chance  of  escape. 1 

The  Persians,  like  the  Assyrians,'  usually  avoided  fighting 
during  the  winter,  and  marched  out  their  armies  against  the 
enemy  in  early  spring.3  With  the  great  hosts  which  they 
moved  a  Used  order  of  march  was  most  necessary  ;  and  we  lind 
evidence  of  so  much  attention  being  paid  to  this  point  Hint  con- 
fusion aud  disorder  seem  scarcely  ever  to  have  arisen.  When 
the  march  lay  within  their  own  country,  it  was  usual  to  send  on 
tho  baggago  and  the  sumpter-beiists  in  advance*  after  which 
came  about  half  the  troops  moving  slowly  in  a  long  and  con- 
tinuuus  column  along  the  appointed  line  of  route.  At  this  point 
a  considerable  break  occurred,  in  order  that  all  might  be  dear 
for  tho  most  important  part  of  the  army,  which  was  now  to 
follow.  A  guard,  consisting  of  a  thousand  horse  and  a  thousand 
foot,  picked  men  of  the  Persian  people,  prepared  the  way  for 
what  was  most  holy  iu  tho  eves  of  the  nation— tho  emblems 
of  their  religion,  and  their  king.  The  former  consisted  of 
sacred  horses  and  cars,  perhaps,  in  the  later  times,  of  silver 
altars  also,  bearing  the  perpetual  and  heaven-kindled  fire,5 
which  was  a  special  object  of  Persian  religious  regard,  and 
which  the  superstition  of  the  people  viewed  as  u  sort  of  palla- 
dium, sure  to  bring  I  In;  blessings  of  heaven  upon  their  arms. 
Behind  the  snered  emblems  followed  the  Great  King  himself, 
momiled  on  a  ear  drawn  by  Xisiean  steeds,"  and  perhaps  pro- 
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tccted  mi  either  side  liy  a  .-elect  bawl  of  bis  relatives.'  Behind 
the  royal  chariot  came  nsccond  guard,  consisting,  like  the  first, 
of  a  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse.  Then  followed  ten 
111  minimi  picked  foot,  [irnbulily  the  famous  "  Immortals  ;  "  8  then 
came  a  body  of  ten  thousand  picked  Persian  horsemen.  After 
these  a  space  of  four  hundred  yards  (nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile) 
was  left  vacant;  then  matched,  in  a  second  continuous  column, 
the  remainder  of  the  host. 

On  entering  an  enemy's  country,  or  drawing  near  a  hostile 
force  in  their  era,  certain  alterations  of  these  dispositions  bo- 
eame  necessary  and  were  speedily  effected.  The  baggage- train 
was  withdrawn,  and  instead  of  moving  before  the  army,  followed 
at  some  little  distance  in  the  rear.3  Horsemen  were  thrown 
out  in  front,  to  feel  for  the  enemy  and  notify  his  arrival.1" 
Sunn  limes,  if  the  host  was  large,  a  division  of  the  troops  v.i~ 

taneously  by  distinct  routes."  Wbi/n  this  took  place,  the  com- 
iiniii'Lcr-iii-chicf  was  careful  to  accompany  tlie  central  force, 1J 
so  as  to  find  himself  in  his  proper  position  if  he  was  suddenly 
compelled  to  give  battle. 

Night  movements  were  seldom  attempted  by  the  Persians. 
'J'lu-v  marched  from  sunrise"  to  sunset,"    hulttisg,  probably, 

during  the  mid-day  heat.  In  their  most  rapid  marches  tbey 
seldom  accomplished  more  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
miles  in  the  day ; 13  and,  when  this  rato  was  attempted  for  any 
continuance,  it  "as  necessary  to  rest  the  men  at  intervals  lor 
as  much  as  three  days  at  a  time.18    The  great  drag  upon  rnpi- 
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dity  of  movement  "as  tho  b:ii;irfiiro-l riiin .  which,  consisted  ordi- 
narily of  a  vast  multitude  of  cjimels,  horses,  asses,  mules,  oxen, 
Ac,  in  part  currying  burthens  upon  their  bucks,  in  part  har- 
nessed to  carts  laden  ivitli  prHjvi.jii.ui;i,  tents,  and  other  necessa- 
rius.':  The  train  also  li.-o,uenily  c<jTiiprisi?d  a  number  of  litters,'' 
in  which  the  wives  or  fcmalo  companions  of  the  chief  men  were 
luxurious.]  v  eunycvrd.  a  in  ill  il  <'..  nul  ut'ejumchs. ''  ami  al  I  t-iulanl  s. 
and  with  all  the  cumbrous  piiraphernnlia  of  female  wardrobes.10 
Roads,  it  must  be  remembered,  did  not  exist ;  rivers  were  not 
bridged,  met- pi  e-rcasioiiallv  by  boats;'-'  the  army  marclieil 
on  the  natural  ground  along  an  established  line  of  route  which 
no  art  had  prepared  for  the  passago  of  man  or  beast.  Portions 
of  the  route  would  often  bo  soft  and  muddy ;  the  carts  and 
litters  would  become  immoveable,  their  whorls  sinking  into  lb.- 
mire  up  to  the  axles  ;  all  the  efforts,  of  the  teams  would  be 
unavailing ;  it  must  have  been  imperative  to  halt  the  main 
line,  and  employ  the  soldiers  in  the  release  of  the  vehicles, 
which  had  to  be  lilted  and  curried  forward  till  the  ground  was 
sufficiently  firm  to  bear  them.5'  When  a  river  crossed  tin- 
line  of  route  a  ford  had  to  be  sought,  boats  procured,  or  rafts 
extemporised.  The  Persians  were  skilful  in  the  passage  of 
streams,  to  which  they  became  accustomed  in  their  first  cam- 
paigns under  Cyrus;13  but  the  march  was  necessarily  retarded 
bv  these  and  similar  obstacles,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
the  average  rate  of  movement  was  slow. 

As  evening  approached  the  Persians  sought  a  suitable  place 
for  their  camp.  An  open  plain  was  preferred  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  vicinity  of  water  was  a  necessity.1'    If  an  enemy  wan 
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thought  to  be  nt  hand  a  ditch  was  rapidly  dun;,  and  tlie  earth 
thrown  up  inside ;  *  or,  if  tho  soil  was  sandv,  sacks  were  filled 
with  it,  and  the  camp  was  protected  with  sand-Lags.15  Imme- 
diiili-ly  within  tin?  rampart  were  plan  d  tlie  ffurrln'ij'lrori,  <>r 
Persians  armed  with  largo  wicker  shields.5'  The  rest  of  tlie 
soldiers  hull  severally  their  np|"iinted  places,  the  position  as- 
signed in  the  e."mmum]or-in-eliie("  l.eing  tho  centre.-"  All  the 
arinv  had  tents,-'  wliti-h  wine  |>it i:i n'tl  m  as  to  face  the  east.50 
Tho' horses  of  the  cavalry  were  tethered  and  hobbled  in  front  of 
the  tents  of  their  owners.31 

The  Persians  disliked  encamping  near  to  their  enemy.3'' 
They  preferred  an  interval  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  which  they 
regarded  as  a  considerable  security  against  a  surprise.  As  their 
most  important  arm  was  the  cavalry,  and  as  it.  was  impossible 
for  the  cavalry  to  unfasten  and  uuhobUe  tlu'ir  steeds,  to  equip 
ihcin  properly,  to  arm  themselves,  nnd  then  to  mount  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  when  darkness  and  confusion  reigned 
around,  a  night  attack  on  the  part  of  an  enterprising  eaemv 
would  have  been  most  perilous  to  a  Persian  army.  Hence 
the  precaution  which  they  observed  against  its  occurrence— 
a  precaution  which  was  seldom  or  never  omitted  1  where  they 
felt  any  respect  for  their  foe,  and  which  seems  to  hove  been 
effective,  since  we  do  not  hear  of  their  suffering  any  disaster 
of  the  kind  which  they  so  greatly  feared 

The  Persians  do  not  seem  to  have  possessed  any  special  corps 
of  pioneers.  When  the  nature  of  tho  country  was  such  as  to 
require  the  felling  of  timber  or  tho  removal  of  brushwood,  tho 
army  was  halted,  and  tlie  work  was  assigned  to  a  certain 
number  of  the  regular  soldiers.5  For  the  construction  of 
bridges,  however,  it)  important,  places,  and  for  other  Works  on 

"  Xtn.  C'jrap.  Ill,  a,  §  2G.    Somp-  j  In;  incepted  on  iho  mere  milti.irirv  [if 

tin.cn  tha  Persian?  <Ii.fr.ulrd  Itu-ir  rnm|i  1  llic  Citrapaili-i. 

.lot  only  with  »  ditch  mil  mound,  but  i      "  Ibid.  J  B. 

nlso  »ith  el  stockade.    (Set  lltrod.  ij.  :      "  lliiJ.  §  ii.  »  Ibid.  6  a. 

15,  Si.)     To  sue!,  ii  mi]i[.iir1  tlit-i  pivt  "  \in.  .1, ill.  I.  S  :]i  ;  hi. 

rl,-f,inl,.TI„..rV.'[i..,.  ..i  ti«™  (ib.  i>-  a.  #27.  "  X.-II.  ,1"       ii i.  4,  6  M  I . 

70).  1  Xen.  Anab.  1.  s.  c.   OH  .or.  piiov 

»  Ttgrt.M,  Hi.  10.  irttrrfKrmltiw    -I    ftLj&pot  ™s 

*'  Xcn.  Cgrop.  viii.  5,  §  1).    This  EA^*.«™  i&mrra  r.aStW. 

URlDg«IMBl  l>  «o  proUble  IhBl  II  inny  '  iittud.  vll,  131. 
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a  grand  senle  intended  to  facilitate  an  expi  ilit  inn,  preparntiuus 
were  made  beforehand,  the  tasks  being  infm-tcd  eitlier  to 
skilled  workmen,3  or  to  the  crews  of  ships,'  if  they  wcro  toler- 
ably easy  of  perform  a  lire. 

Commissariat  arrangements  were  generally  made  by  the 
Persians  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  the  best  possible  results. 
An  ample  baggage-train  conveyed  corn  sufficient,  to  supply  tin; 
host  during  some  months  ;6  and,  in  cases  where  scarcity  was 
apprehended,  further  precautions  were  taken.  Ships  laden  with 
corn  accompanied  f lie  expedition  us  closely  as  possible,1  and 
supplemented  any  deficiency  that  might  arise  from  a  failure 
on  tho  part  of  the  land  transport  department.  Sometimes,  too, 
magazines'  were  established  at  convenient  points  along  tho 
intended  line  of  march  previously  to  the  setting  forth  of  the 
army,  and  stores  were  thus  accumulated  at  places  whero  it  was 
probable  they  would  be  found  of  most  service. 

Kequisitions  for  supplies  were  also  made  upon  the  inha- 
bitant* of  the  towns  and  villages  through  which  lay  tho  route 
of  the  army.  Whenever  the  host  re-ted  for  a  night  at  a  place 
of  any  consequence,  tho  in  hah  it  ant-;  seem  to  have  been  required 
to  famish  siilliciont  bread  for  a  meal  to  each  man,8  and,  in 
addition,  to  provide  a  banquet  for  the  king0  (or  general)  and 
his  suite,  which  was  always  very  numerous.  Such  requisitions, 
often  intolerably  hiirthensomo  to  those  upon  whom  thev  were 
laid,1"  must,  have  tended  greatly  to  relieve  the  strain  Upon  their 
Own  resources,  which  the  sustentaliori  of  such  enormous  hosts 
as  the  Persian  kings  wore  in  the  habit  of  moving,  cannot  have 
failed  to  produce  in  many  cases. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  various  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
visioning of  Unops  upon  a  inn  veil  was  sueb  that  Persian  armies 
wen:  rarely,  if  ever,  in  any  diflieully  with  respect  to  their  subsist- 
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ence.  Once  only  in  the  entire  course  of  llieir  history  ilo  we 
hear  of  the  Persian  forces  suffering  to  any  considerable  extent 
from  a  want  of  supplies.  According  to  Herodotus,  Cambyses, 
when  he  invmlinl  Kllii^'iu,  HrjiWtnl  the  ordinary  pivra lit  tons, 
and  brought  hie  army  into  suck  straits  that  his  men  began  to 
eat  each  other."  This  caused  the  total  failure  of  his  expedition, 
and  the  loss  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  troops  employed  in  it. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  suspect  that,  even  in  this  case, 
the  loss  and  difficulty  which  occurred  have  been  much  exag- 
gerated.15 

'  The  Persians  readily  gave  quarter  to  the  enemy  who  asked 
it,  aud  generally  treated  their  prisoners  of  war  with  much 
kindness.  Personages  of  importance,  as  monarchs  or  princes, 
either  preserved  their  titles  and  their  liberty,  with  even  a 
certain  nominal  authority,"  or  rcccivi  il  apiuiniifji'si  in  other  parts 
of  the  Persian  territory,1*  or,  finally,  were  retained  about  the 
court  as  friends  and  table-companions  of  the  Great  King.1* 
Those  of  less  rank  were  commonly  given  lauds  aud  houses  in 
some  province  remote  from  their  own  country,  and  thenceforth 
held  the  same  position  as  the  great  mass  of  the  subject  races." 
Exchanges  of  prisoners  do  not  seem  to  have  been  thought  of.  In 
a  few  oatee,  persons,  whom  we  should  regard  as  prisoners  of  war, 
experienced  some  sevcritii-s,  hut  pruluUy  only  when  they  were 
viewed  by  the  Persians,  not  as  fair  enemies,  but  as  rebels." 
Rebels  were,  of  course,  liable  to  any  punishment  which  the 
king  might  think  it  right  to  inflict  upon  them,  and  there  were 
occasions  after  a  revolt  when  sentences  of  oxtremo  rigour  were 
passed  upon  the  persons  considered  to  have  been  most  in  fault. 


i:i"rl  ,  IVi>       Empire.  I  Ferritin  would  regard  time  persona  a, 

See  Heral.  iii.  n.    t'.im|ian>T!ni-  nt-lj.  .in.v  Tii.-I.i-.         r„nii,ii:v  .  ,1,- 
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According  to  Herodotus,  Ihree  thousand  Babylonians  were 
i.-j-tn.-ilitril  by  order  nt'  Darius,  t ■  >  punish  their  revolt  from  him  ;  " 
and,  though  this  is  probably  slii  i'.xiiirfre ration,  it  is  certain  that 
snmijtimcs,  where  an  example  was  thought  to  bo  required,  tlu- 
l'eisiaus  jiut  to  death,  not  only  the  leader  of  a  rebellion,  but  a 
number  of  his  chief  adherents."  Crucifixion,  or,  at  any  rate, 
iiiiji.il!  men;  ut'  n u in;  sei-t.  was  iu  such  cases  the  ordinnrv  punish- 
ment.™ Sometimes,  before  a  rebel  was  executed,  he  was  kept 
for  a  while  chained  at  the  king's  door,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  doubt  of  his  capture.31 

Among  the  minor  punishments  of  rebellion  were  braiulii  ];_•,-- 
nnd  removal  of  the  rebels  cn  masse  from  their  own  country  to 
some  remote  locality."  In  this  latter  ease,  they  were  merely 
treated  in  tho  same  way  as  ordinary  prisoners  of  war.  In 
the  former,  thev  probably  became  royal  slaves  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  monarch. 

Though  the  I'ersinris  were  not  themselves  a  nautical  people, 
they  were  quite  aware  u!  the  great  importance  of  a  uavy,  and 
spnred  no  pains  to  provide  themselves  with  an  efficient  one. 
The  conquests  of  Phoinic.ia,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  the  Greek 
islands  wen:  undertaken,  it  i.-  probable,  lnninly  with  this  object; 
mul  tliefc  parts  of  the  empire  were  always  valued  chiefly  as  pus- 
great  king  could  draw  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  war- 
ships and  transports.  Persia  at  times  had  tlie  complete  com- 
mand of  tlie  Mediterranean  Sea,-'  and  lore  undisputed  sway  in 
the  Levant  during  almost  the  whole  period  of  her  existence  as 
an  empire.55 

Tho  war-ship  preferred  by  tlie  best  naval  powers  during 
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( ] lc  whole  period  of  tin1  IVrsian  villi-  \v;is  tin-  trireme,  or  decked 
galley  impelled  In-  nmci-.s  silting  in  three  tiers,  or  hanks,  oce 
above  another.  This  vessel,  the  in  volition  of  the  Corinthians,1 
hud  been  generally  adopted  by  the  nations  hi  in  luring  on  tbo 
Mediterranean1  in  the  interval  between  B.C.  700  mid  h.c.  52o, 
when,  by  the  reduction  of  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt,  the 
Persians  obtained  tlie  command  of  tbo  sea.  Notwithstanding 
the  invention  of  oundiiremcs  by  the  Carthaginians  before  ll.c. 
-100,  and  of  quinquuroinos  by  Dionysus  the  Elder  soon  after, 
the  trireme  stood  ils  grounil,  and  from  h'rst  to  last  the  Feisiun 
fleets  were  mainlv  com  p.  .!-■!  nf  tin's  class  of  vessels/ 

The  trireme  was  a  vessel  of  a  considerable  size,  and  was 
capahlc  nf  accommodating  live  hundred  and  thirty  persons.' 
Of  (hese,  two  hundred  constituted  the  crew,  while  the  remaining 
thirty  were  men -at -arms,  corresponding  to  our  own  "marines." 
Ily  fir  the  greater  number  of  tin:  crew  consisted  of  tin;  rowers, 
who  probably  formed  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  whole,  or  one 
hundred  mnl  eighty  out  of  the  two  hundred.1  The  reivers  sat, 
Hot  on  benches  running  right  across  the  vessel,  but  on  small 
seats  attached  to  its  side.1'  They  were  arranged,  as  before 
stated,  in  three  tiers,  not,  however,  directly  one  over  the  head 
of  another,  but  obliquely,  each  at  once  above  and  behind  his 
fellow.'  Each  rower  had  the  sole  management  of  n  single  oar, 
which  he  worked  through  a  hole  pierced  in  the  side  oi'the  vessel. 
To  prevent  his  oar  train  slipping  be  had  a  leathern  strap,7  which 
he  twisted  round  it,  and  fastened  to  the  thole,  probably  by 
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means  of  a  button.  The  ren-minda1  of  the  rrew  comprised  the 
captain,  the  steersman,  the  petty  officers,  anil  the  sailors  proper, 
or  tbose  whose  office  it  was  to  trim  tlio  sails  and  look  to  the 
rigging.  The  trireme  of  Persian  times  had,  in  ull  cases,  a  mast, 
and  at  least  one  sail,  which  was  of  a  square  shape,  hung  across 
tlio  must  by  means  of  a  yard  or  spar,'  like  the  '■  sqiiare-siiil "  of 
a  modern  vessel.  The  rudder  was  composed  of  two  broad- 
bladed  oars,  one  on  either  side  of  the  stern,  nuked  however  by 
a  cross-bar,  anil  managed  by  a  single  steersman.  The  central 
part  of  a  trireme  was  always  decked,  and  on  this  deck,  which 
was  generally  level  with  the  bulwarks,  stood  and  fought  tin- 
in  en -alarms,  whose  business  it  was  to  engage  the  .similar  force 
of  the  enemy. 

The  weapon  of  the  trireme,  with  which  she  was  intended 
chiefly  to  attack  her  foe,  was  the  Ifi^oXoq-, 
or  beak.  This  consisted  of  a  projection 
from  the  prow  of  the  ship,  either  above 
or  below  the  water-line,  strongly  shod 
with  a  casing  of  iron,  and  terminating 
either  in  the  head  of  an  animal,  or  in 
one  or  more  sharp  points.  A  trireme 
was  expected,  like  a  modern  "ram," 
Book  of  Persian  War-itnUfj  to    use    thia  implement  against  the 

(enlarged  fi™..**).       ^   of  advergiuys  w  M 

to  crush  them  in  and  cause  the  vessels  to  sink.  Driven  by 
the  full  force  of  her  oars,  w  hich  impelled  her  almost  at  tlio 
rate  of  a  modern  steamer,1  she  was  nearly  certain,  if  she 
6truck  her  adversary  full,  to  send  ship  and  men  to  the  bottom. 
She  might  also,  it  is  true,  greatly  damage  herself;  but,  to 
preclude  this,  it  was  customary  to  make  the  whole  prow  of  a 
trireme  exceedingly  slrong.  and,  more  particularly,  to  support 
it  with  beams  at  the  side  (bnrrioes),  which  tended  to  prevent 
the  timbers  from  starting. 

iu  luisnwp-Tt  "  ill;  ill""1        T 1 1 ■  ■  □  I-       I,  -  Sil.im!/.  i-.,  1>1.  S:ui  Ill's  l'i  /ir.f. 

irhvnir-  k  lr  us  hy  Hie  (intki.     The      of  O'fcr*  <ui  (  fan"  .!  n :  i>iYi',' • .  p. 
<,nils  in'1,  Imwo'ui,  in  iIjl'  A^yjinn  v:ul-p-      Jud  cUUiun. 
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Besides  triremes,  which  constituted  the  hulk  of  the  Persian 
navy,  there  were,  contained  in  iheir  fleet  various  other  classes 
of  vessels,  as  triaconters, 


others. 10  Triaconters  were 
lonjr,  sharp-keeled  ships, 
shaped  very  inuch  like  a 
trireme,  rowed  by  thirty 
rowers,  who  sot  all  upon 
a  level,  like  the  rowers  in 
modern  boats,  fifteen  on 
either  aids  of  the  Teasel, 
l'ente  con  tors  w  ere 
number  of  the  oars  and  i 
seem  to  have  been  fre- 
quently without  sails." 
Cercuri,  were  light  boats, 
very  long  and  swift. 
They  aro  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  the 
Cyprians,11  and  were  al- 
ways peculiar  to  Asia.11 

The  transports  of  the  Persians  were  either  for  the  convey- 
ance of  horses  or  of  food.  Horse-traasports  (iimar/a>-/a  irXola) 
were  large  clumsy  vessels,  constructed  expressly  for  the  service 
whereon  they  were  used,11  possessing  probably  a  special  ap- 
paratus for  the  embarkation  und  disembarkation  of  the  animals 
which  tln;y  were  built  to  carry.  Corn-transports  (7r\oIa  trira- 
yayd)  seem  to  havo  been  of  a  somowhnt  lighter  character. 
Probably,  they  varied  very  considerably  in  their  size  and 
burthen,  including  huge  and  heavy  merchantmen  (raw  orpoy- 
yv\tu)  on  the  one  band,  and  a  much  lighter  and  smaller  craft 
(iisa-Toi)  on  the  other.15 

<•  Bund.  Tit  9J.  gmndii."   (Sao.  More.  p.  033.) 
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Tho  Persians  used  their  ships  of  war,  not  only  for  naval 
I'ligagemeuts,  but  also  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  the 
construction  of  bridges.  Accustomed  tn  piss  the  great-  streams 
which  intersect  "Western  Asia  by  bridges  of  bouts,  which  were 
(n'l-jiiiun'Nllv  !-s!;ili]i>]ii:d  wherever  an  unfordablo  river  crossed 
any  of  tho  regular  routes  connecting  the  provinces  with  the 
capital. '■'  tlie  Persians,  when  they  proceeded  to  curry  their  arms 
from  Asia  into  Europe,  conceived  the  idea  of  bridging  the 
interval  between  the  continents,  which  did  not  much  exceed 
the  width  of  one  of  the  Jlesopotamian  streams,"  by  construc- 
tions similar  in  principle  and  general  character  to  those  where- 
with long  use  hud  made  them  familiar  in  their  own  country. 
Hanging  a  number  of  vessels  side  by  side,  at  no  great  distance 
one  from  another,  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  stream,  which 
an  down  the  straits  anchoring  each  vessel  stem  and  stern  to 
keep  it  in  place,  and  then  laying  upon  these  supports  n  long 
wooden  platform,  they  made  a  floating  bridge  of  considerable 
strength,  reaching  from  the  Asiatic  to  tho  European  coast,  on 
which,  not  only  men,  but  horses,  camels,  chariots,  and  laden 
carts  passed  over  safely  from  the  one  continent  to  the  other." 
Only,  as  the  water  which  they  had  to  cross  was  not  a  river,  but 
an  urm  of  the  real  salt  sea,  and  might,  therefore,  in  case  of 
a  storm,  show  a  might  and  fury  far  beyond  a  rivers  power, 
they  thought  it  necossary  to  employ,  in  lieu  of  boats,  the 
strongest  ships  which  they  possessed,  namely,  triremes  and 
pont  'fonteiV  us  best  capable  of  withstanding  the  force  of  nn 
angry  sea.  Bridges  of  this  kind  were  intended  sometimes  for 
temporary,  smiioti rues  for  permament  constructions.1  In  the 
latter  case,  great  caro  and  much  engineering  skill  was  lavished 
on  their  erection.    The  shore  cables,  which  united  tho  ship3 
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together,  and  sustained  the  actual  bridge  or  platform,  were 
made  of  most  carefully  selected  materials,  and  must  have  been 
of  enormous  strength  ;3  the  ships  wi  re  plaeed  in  close  pr,  rximity 
one  to  another;  ami  liy  tin:  sabst  itution  of  a  double  for  u  single 
line— of  two  bridges,  in  fact,  for  one — the  solidity  of  the  work 
wag  very  largely  augmented.    Yet,  rare  as  was  the  skill  shown. 


crossed  into  Europe  by  its  aid  had  to  embark  as  it  best  could 
and  return  on  board  ship  to  Asia. 
As  the  furnishing  of  the  Persian  fleet  was  left  wholly  to 

tin-  -liiji-i-t  nation*  of  tiir  empire,  so  was  its  maiming  inl  rusted 
to  them  almost  entirely.  Phconicinns,  Syrians,  Egypt 'ane, 
Cvpriots,  Cilieinii-,  kycians,  Pampliylians,  Cnriiins,  (Irceks, 
equipped  in  tlie  several  costumes  of  their  countries,5  served  side 
lit  -side  in  their  respective  eniili)iL'''iiis  of  ship-,  thereby  giving 
the  fleet  nearly  the  same  motley  appearance  which  bus  pre- 
sented by  the  army."  In  one  respect  alone  did  the  navy  ex- 
hibit superior  uniformity  to  the  sister  service — the  njiihulu;  or 
"marines,"  who  formed  the  whole  fighting  force  of  the  fleet 
while  it  kept  the  sea,  was  a  nearly  homogeneous  body,  01  insisting 
of  three  races  only  (two  of  which  were  closely  allied),  namely, 
Persians,  Modes,  and  Saeas.*  Every  ship  hail  thirty  sucli  men 
on  board,  all,  it  is  probable,  uniformly  armed,  and  all  animated 
by  one  and  the  same  spirit.  To  this  force  the  Persians  mi^t 
have  owed  it  mainly  that  their  great  Beets  were  not  mere  con- 
geries of  mutually  repellant  atoms,  but  were  capable  of  acting 
against  an  enemy  with  a  fair  amount  of  combination  at  d 
singleness  of  purpose. 
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When  11  fleet  jic<'(ii]i|iniiit>tl  ;t  kind  army  upon  bii  expedition, 
it  was  usually  placed  under  the  same  commander.8  This  com- 
mander, however,  was  not  expected  to  adventure  himself  on 
board,  ninth  less  to  take  the  direction  of  a  sea-fight.  Ee  intrusted 
tin.;  lied  to  nil  ollinrr,  or  otlicrrs,"  whom  he  nominated,  and  was 
content  himself  with  the  conduct  of  operations  ashore.  Occa- 
sionally tin-  bind  nnd  sen  forces  were  assigned  to  distinct  com- 
manders of  co-ordiuafe  ulithoritv — an  arrangement  which  led, 
naturally,  to  misunderstanding  and  .marrel.10 

The  tactics  of  a  Persian  fleet  seem  to  have  heen  of  the  simplest 
kind.  Confident  in  their  numbers,  until  experience  liiid  taught 
them  the  fallaciousness  cif  such  a  ground  of  hope,  they  were 
chiefly  anxious  that  their  enemy  should  not  escape.  To  prevent 
this,  they  endeavoured  to  surround  the  ships  opposed  to  them, 
advancing  their  lino  in  a  crescent  form,  so  as  to  enclose  their 
adversary's  wings,11  or  even  detaching  squadrons  to  cut  off  his 
retreat."  They  formed  their  line  several  ships  deep,"  and,  when 
the  hour  of  hattle  came,  advanced  directly  at  their  best  Bpeed 
against  the  enemy,  endeavouring  to  run  down  his  vessels  by 
sheer  force,1'  and  never  showing  any  acquaintance  with  or  pre- 
dilection fur  mancouvres.  Met  by  a  skilful  antagonist,  who 
avoided  or  successfully  withstood  this  first  onset,  they  were  apt 
through  their  very  numbers  to  be  thrown  into  disordor ;  the  first 
line  would  become  entangled  with  the  second,  the  second  with 
the  third,  nnd  inextricable  confusion  would  be  the  result.14 
Confusion  placed  them  ut  tlio  mercy  of  their  antagonist,  who, 
id iii i ling  complete  command  over  his  own  vessels,  was  able  to 
strike  theirs  in  vulnerable  parts,  nnd,  in  a  short  time,  to  cover 
the  sea  with  shattered  and  sinking  wrecks.  The  loss  to  the 
IVisiittis  in  men,  as  well  us  in  material,  was  then  sure  to  be  very 
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great ;  for  their  sailors  seldom  know  how  to  swim,10  and  wore 
ruini'iini.'!itly  drown  n],  even  when  the  shore  was  hut  a  few  yards 
distant. 

When,  from  deficiency  in  their  numbers,  or  distrust  of  their 
own  nautical  skill  in  comparison  with  that  of  their  enemy,  the 
commanders  of  n  Persian  fleet  wished  to  avoid  an  engagement, 
a  |iUiii  sometimes  adopted  was  to  run  the  ships  ashore  upon  a 
smooth  soft  beach,  and,  sifter  .halving  them  together,  to  surround 
them  with  such  a  rampart  us  could  he  hastily  made,"  oud  defend 
this  rampart  with  the  sailors.  The  crews  ol'  the  Persian,  vessels 
were  always  more  or  less  completely  armed,1"  in  order  that,  if 
occasion  arose,  they  might  act  as  soldiers  ashore,  mid  were  thus 
quite  capable  of  fighting  effectively  behind  a  rampart.  They 
might,  count,  too,  under  such  ciretim;tances,  upon  assistance,  from 
such  of  their  own  land  forces  us  might  happen  to  bo  iu  the 
nf.'i^lil'iiurhood,  who  would  be  sure  to  come  with  all  speed  to 
their  aid,  ami  might  be  expected  to  prove  a  sure  protection. 

The  subject  nations  who  in  nils  lied  the  Persians  with  [heir 
fleet  were,  in  the  earlier  times,  tlio  Phoenicians,  tho  lyrypthun, 
the  Cypriote,  the  Cilicians,  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  the  Pamphy- 
lians,  the  Lycians,  the  Carians,  and  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor 
and  tho  islands.19  Tho  Greeks  seemed  to  have  furnished  tho 
largest  number  ol'  ships  ;  the  I'lueniVians  tho  next  largest;  then 
the  Egyptians;  after  them  the  Cypriots;  then  the  Cilicians; 
then  the  Carians;  next  the  Lyciaus;  while  the  Pamphylians 
furnished  the  least.™  The  best  ships  ami  the  best  sailors  were 
tiie  Phoenicians,  especially  tho.se  of  Sidon."  In  later  times, 
ships  were  drawn  either  from  Phoenicia  alone,  or  from  Plneni.  ui, 
Cilicia,  and  Cyprus.31 

The  limits  assigned  to  tho  present  work  forbid  the  further 

15  ileiuL.  rt.  44,  iub  flu.  ;  rill.  69.      i  Orbit*  70,  thL-  Lycinm  jl).  anil  l:,o 
Pimphjllitu  30.    (HcroJ.  ton.  lit] 

I;  A,'  ri  a  a'.' )}-,'.  A'',  i  i."i>  ;' 
i:-,-,~.,\,:\.u:,  im.l  Cli-i.m,  I..  'L'inl.'V.I.  i. 
11J;  I'l^-iLi,:,,,,,..  rili,-i.ii«.  mul  Cy- 
priote in  Dioi.  Sio,  xl.  W,  S  j. 
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prosecution  of  tli is  branch  of  our  inquiry,  and  require  ua  now  to 
puss  on  from  the  considerations  of  the  Persian  usages  in  war,  to 
that  of  their  manners  and  customs,  their  habits  and  proceedings, 
in  time  of  peace.  And  here  it  will  once  more  ho  convenient  to 
follow  a  division  of  lliH  subject,  with  which  the  rentier  in  fumilijir,' 
nnd  to  treat  first  of  the  public  life  of  the  King  and  Court,  nnd 
next  of  the  private  life  of  the  people. 

The  Persian  king  held  the  same  rank  and  position  in  the 
eyes  of  his  subjects  which  the  great  monarch  of  Western  Asia, 
whoever  he  might  be,  had  always  occupied  from  time  imme- 
morial.3 lie  was  their  lord  and  master,  absolute  disposer  of 
their  lives,  liberties,  ami  property ;  the  sole  fountain  of  law  and 
right,  incapable  himself  of  doing  wrong,  irresponsible,  irresistible 
— a  sort  of  God  upon  earth;  one  whoso  favour  was  happiness, 
at  whose  frown  men  trembled,  before  whom  all  boned  them- 
selvca  down  with  the  lowest  ami  humblest  obeisance. 

To  a  personage  so  o\alt"d,  a  state  and  pomp  of  the  utmost 
nnigiiiliecnco  was  befitting.  The  king's  ordinary  dress  in  time 
of  poacc  mas  the  long  flowing  "  Median  garment,"  or  caniije?— 
made  in  his  ease  (it  is  probable)  of  richest  silk,' — which,  with 
its  ample  folds,  its  wide  hanging  sleeves,  and  its  close  fit  about 
the  neck  ami  chest,  gave  dignity  to  almost  any  figure,5  and 
excellently  set  off  the  noble  presence  of  nn  Aehaimeniau  prince. 
The  royal  robo  was  either  of  purple  throughout,0  or  sometimes 
of  purple  embroidered  with  gulil.1  It  desci-iiik-d  below  the  ankles. 


I  Limij-ire  nbove,  vol.  i.  p.  4S4. 

1  Tln>  iiliuliiv  nf  I  he  r.  null,  j  irilh  tlie 
"M.tliaii  robe"  j>  not  BBi™»ll»  nd- 
miltnl  (Brii*™,  />.■  Rfjta  Ptnlo,  i. 
pp.  4C-30);  Ijui  il  nwrna  lo  Ik  olmint 


[m.iiis  from  Cgrtir-  S,  3.  §  2,  «  pilik-n  i-u 

'  Precox  lit  llell.  Pin,  i.  Si,  p.  loo,  |  fighting  o 
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of  a  crimson  Into.'3  Ou  liis  feet  the  king  wore  shoes  like  those 
of  tlie  Medcs,"  Inn;;  ami  taper  at  the  toe,  buttoned  in  front,  and 
loachin:;  very  high  up  the  instep:  their  colour  was  deep  yellow 
or  Boffron." 

Thus  far  the  monarch's  eostume,  though  richer  in  material 
than  the  dress  of  the  Persian  nobles,  and  in  some  points  different 
in  colour,  was  on  the  whole  remarkably  like 
that  of  the  tipper  class  of  iiis  subjects.  It 
was,  however,  must  impi'iimit  (hat  Lis  dress 
should  possess  Borae  distinguishing-  feature, 
aud  that  that  feature  should  bo  one  of  very 
marked  prominency.  In  an  absolute  monarchy 
the  king  must  bo  unmistakable,  nt  almost 
any  distance,  and  in  almost  any  light.  Con- 
sequences of  the  gravest  kind  may  follow  from 
any  mistake  of  the  rovid  identity;  and  it 
is  therefore  essential  to  the  comfort  both  of 
prince  and  subject  that  somo  very  conspicuous 

II™Cr™^ji0.kin*  badSc  a,ln11  au<l  n,ltify  tlie  "oon*re«'s 

presence.  Accordingly,  it  appears  tliat  the 
Tersian  ruler  was  to  be  known  by  bis  hi-iel -dress,  which  was  pecu- 
liar alike  in  shape  and  in  colour,  aud  was  calculated  to  catch  the 
eye  in  both  respects.  It  bore  the  name  of  kitaris  or  iidaris," 
and  was  a  tall  stiff  cap,"  slightly  swelling  as  it  ascended,  flat  at 

11  'Avp£vpii*i    iioytvo&aipw.     Xcn.      the   InKrlpEinnx  —  vhi'ii^'  itr.i/*,. 


([-,(.  j/,.  ,.       j,  i;,;.,.  Am*,,  t/.Tj.. 

iv.  ri.  (.-.mi.»  («,.-;.  iii.  a. 
;,.  -y.i.  I:,,v,rli.i,,  (jd  ™0,  and  otlwri. 

XY','.',!''J^  SlnboOil.  and 
PdUI(vll.S^givcl«Ihrn™i   Tlw  , 

'i    '     '        i    '     '  H«d0rfe,.i.hki„1({r,™,jAriC). 

in",  "I'uri.rm,  nii|i.Tiiiin"—  i Ik-  .i-iiiiih>ii  Dnrii-a.  iiln-rv  ihi>  llllrt.  nr  "diadem" 
wutil  liir  "  iLnj"  rj  "  .it-      HillJ'Ih.i.]  "   ill       ■.  i :  i  ■  I  -  ■  z- .  L -.  h  -<-|-jl- i  Ilv  vi-iv 
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top,  and  terminating  in  a  ring  or  circle  which  projected  beyond 
tlie  lines  of  the  sides.  Hound  it,  probably  near  the  bottom,  was 
worn  a  fillet  or  hand — tlio  diadem  proper — which  was  blue, 
spotted  with  white." 

As  the  other  Persians  wore  either  simple  fillets  round  their 
heads,  or  soft,  rounded,  and  comparatively  low  caps,  with  no 
band  round  them,"  the  king's  head-dress,  which  would  tower 
above  theirs  and  attract  attention  by  ita  colour,  could  readily 
bo  distinguished  even  in  the  most  crowded  Court. 

It  lias  been  asserted  that  the  lddarit,  or  tiara  of  the  Persian 
kind's,  wus  •'  commonly  adorned  with  irnhl  :irni  jrivellory  and 
tin's  mav  possibly  have  been  the  ease,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  so."  Its  material  was  probably  either  cloth  or  felt,!I 
ami  it  wus  always  of  a  bright  colour,23  though  not  (u|i|:a:vMlv) 
always  of  the  same  colour.  Its  dislinyiiisliin^  features  were 
its  height,  its  stiffness,  and  the  blue  and  white  fillet  which 
encircled  it.51 

Among  other  certain  indications  nf  the  royal  presence  may 
be  mentioned  the  golden  sceptre,"  and  the  parasol.   The  sceptre, 


i;s.  ir3.'m^B™np"' Mi. M-Ton 

tire  marked  dlfferenre  between  the  iitfj- 
tit  and  tire  ordinary  linro  of  tire  Per- 
slnns.  tee  Ken.  C,mp,  viii.  3,  §  13; 
Aw'>.  ii.  5,  §  93;  Arisioph.  Ac.  40], 
462,  &c. 

"  Yatn,  In  Ilr.  Sinlth-a  Diet  of  Oh. 
Bud  Horn.  AaltauitiM,   p.  1130  (Sad. 

flir.).  :ul  YlX.TuU. 

"  The  only  aullmritv  qiurtcil  tiy  Mr. 
Yates  is  JBKb.  Pert.  MS,  "here  the 
Persian  kidnH  Is  termed  Bn<riA»Jou  no- 
pal $6\a?oy.    Hut.  whatever  may  1* 

at  a  leas  to  art-  how  QlrhiT  gold  or  jewels 
n.ii  I...  implied  In  it. 

"  The  kkhrlM  is  called  a  lOu  by 
Pollux  f>ii.  13),  llra.vehius  (ad  vuc.). 
nnilSuidas(Bd  voc).  SJxl  1  wt\oi  nipTO- 
palTofftlt  BcBuwrilen oftowaotbority 
speak  of  a  linen  btfuriS.   (Apoa.  talma, 


Ileadi  of  I'tninn  kisp  (from  cylinder.). 

the  golden  Keptrv.  »bjeh  is  mentioned 
in  Eitb.  iv.  1 1,  v.  2,  and  viii.  4,  will  lie 
ivterred  [fi  later  In  this  chapter. 
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wliich  is  seen  frequently  in  the  king's  Lauds,™  was  a  plain  rod, 
about  live  feet  in  length,  omimieuted  with  a  ball,  or  apple,  at  its 
upper  end,  nnd  at  its  lower  tapering  nearly  to  a  point.  Tho 
kin;;  held  it.  in  Lis  ri-AiL  kind,  -jriispiiig  it  near,  but  not  at,  the 
thick  end,  and  rested  the  thin  end  on  the  ground  in  Lis  front. 
"WLeu  be  walked,  lie  planted  it  upright  before  him,  as  a  spear- 
man would  plant  bis  spear.  When  ho  sate,  be  sloped  it  out- 
wards, still,  however,  touching  tho  ground  with  its  point. 

The  parasol,  which 
has  always  been  in  the 
Bast  a  mark  of  dig- 
nity, seems  in  Persia, 
as  in  Assyria,"  to  have 
been  confined,  either  by 
law  or  usage,  to  tho 
kiug.  The  Persian  im- 
plement resemhled  tho 
later  Assyrian,  except 
that  it  was  not  tasseled, 
and  bud  no  curtain  or 
flap.  It  had  the  same 
tent-like  shape,  tho  sumo 
long  thick  stem,  and  the 
same  ornament  at  the 
top.  It  only  differed  in 
being  somewhat  shal- 
lower, nnd  in  having  the, 
supports,  which  kept  it 
open,  curved  instead  of 
straight.  It  was  held 
over  the  king's  head  on  state  occasions  by  uu  attendant  who 
walked  immediately  behind  him.5" 
The  throne  of  the  monarch  was  an  elevated  scat,  with  a  high 


S™  Hie  wwnlrut  ([..  I'll;!),  mi.l  mm-  Hip  roIiImi  »-■■]'<"'  CW  >'iii.  T.  3 
Kit  IVrltT,  /.mi<-[<,  vol.  i,  ]ils.  IS,      ljul  jtivin  no  ili-«ri|iliun  iif  it. 


'eil'r.'Y'm,!  I'l-ndiii.  .. 

'■  I'lntii-lu-sAlicii'imi-s."  drill,  iii. 
1*1,  155,  onU  1511.  X™>i>lmii 


_.  j  tbove,  vol.  i,  . 
Kit  I'orkT,  Il-urcM,  voL  i.  pi,  4S. 
aipore  Flunrcli,  lil.  nun.  c.  16. 
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back,  but  without  arms,  cushioned,  and  ornamented  with  a 
fringe,  ami  with  mouldings  or  carvings  along  tho  back  and  legs. 
The  ornamentation  consisted  chiefly  of  balls  and  broad  rings, 
and  contained  little  that  was  artistic  or  elaborate.  The  legs, 
however,  terminated  in  lions'  feet,  resting  upon  half  bills, 
which  were  ribbed  or  fluted.  The  sidea  of  the  chair  below 
the  scat  appear  to  have  been  panneled,  like  the  thrones  of  the 
As.-yri:uis,:'  but  were  not  adorned  with  any  carving.  The  seat 
of  the  throne  was  very  high  from  the  ground,  and  without 
a  rest  the  legs  would  havo  dangled.30  A  footstool  consequently 
was  provided,  which  was  plain,  like  the  throne,  but  was 
supported  on  legs  terminating  in  the  feet  of  bulla.  Thus  the 
ljon  uad  the  lull,  so  frequent  in  the  symbolism  of  the  East,' 
were  hero  again  brought  together,  being  represented  as  the 
supports  of  tho  throne.3 

With  respect  to  the  material  whereof  the  throne  was  com- 
posed, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  something  splendid 
and  costly.  Lato  writers  describe  it  as  made  of  pure  gold;3 
but,  as  we  hear  of  its  having  silver  feet,'  we  may  presume  that 
parts  at  least  were  of  tho  less  precious  metal.6  Ivory  is  not 
said  to  have  been  used  in  its  composition.  We  may,  perhaps, 
conjecture,  that  the  franio  of  tho  throno  was  wood,  and  that 
this  was  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold  or  silver,  whereby  the 
whole  of  the  woodwork  was  concealed  from  view,  and  an 
appearance  of  solid  metal  presented. 

The  person  of  the  king  was  adorned  with  golden  ornaments. 
He  hud  ear-rings  of  gold  in  his  ears,  often  inlaid  with  jewels ; 8 


3  Sulomaih'a  throne  was  9uppurti>a  c, 
cillier  ftlilo  try  llm  cimii>li.-<i.-  lijjuiv  nl 
lion  (1K.L  IB.) 
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he  nore  golden  bracelets  upon  liis  wrists  ;;  and  he  had  a  chain 
or  collar  of  gold  about  bis  neck."  In  his  girdle,  which  was  also 
of  gold,  he  carried  a  short  sword,  the  sheath 
of  which  was  formed  of  a  single  precious 
stone.*  The  monuments,  unfortunately, 
throw  little  light  on  the  character  or  work- 
manship of  these  portions  of  the  royal  cos- 
tume. We  amy  gather  from  them,  |>er- 
haps,  that  the  bracelets  had  a  large  jewel 
,  set  in  their  centre,10  and  that  the  collars 
were  of  twisted  work,  worn  loosely  aiound 
the  neck."  The  sword  seems  to  have 
differed  little  from  that  of  the  ordinary  Persians,  It  had  a 
short  straight  blade,  a  mere  cross-bar  for  a  guard,  and  a 
handle  almost  devoid  of 
ornament.  This  plainness 
was  compensated,  if  we 
may  trust  Curtius,  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  sheath, 
which  was,  perhaps,  of  jaspar,  agate,  or  lapis  lazuli.11 

The  officers  in  most  close  attendance  on  the  monarch's 
person  were,  in  war,  his  charioteer,  his  stool-bearer,  his  bow- 
bcarcr,  and  his  quiver-bearer ;  in  p^uce,  his  para sol -bearer,  and 
his  fan-hearer,  who  was  also  privileged  to  carry  what  has  been 
termed  "the  royal  pocket-handkerchief." 13 


d  (PcncrmNs). 


Ti.  2D),  wh*r*  [bejr  nodoubl  irprwenttd 

run. I  ri'jir.  —  iLliirii.iL-,  ,i1  111.,  ^.■r-inn 
km,:'  hav-e  nelilrim  any  ear  I  mil.--  Tillbla. 
Whan  they  hm  Ilic'timimctil  la  of  the 
•impleil  cherara  r.  (Sec  the  alm  a  nood- 


•  *f*u(Xon.f^re;ii.a,5a;  Herod, 
,.«•!).  These  are  IrtiiiiciilU-  lu  be  iecn 
:  the  srijlpturw.  (Ker  Portvt,  vol.  i, 
.  17;  vol.  ii.  ill.  nil;  Flunilin,  I'oyagl 

' 'irata-rcl  (Xon.  Cyre/:  It.  Herod. 


euro.  (Ker  Porter,  vol.  Ii.  pi.  6 
Jimraal  «/  the  Atuitk  Nra'rfjf,  vol. 
pt  »). 


fl1i.iv,..  ml.  ii.  p.  S17.) 

11  On  the  larjre  aiie  of  Ihv..-  stonri" 
in  mifinii  Ptraia,  sec  above,  eh.  ii.  p. 

"  Kit  Porter,  vol  L  p.  6.16.  The 
H.iiIl.  hoiv.-v.-r.  nliu-li  fliii  nttcnilant 
mrrii-.l.  wiih-  ]ir.ih;Llilv  rnlhi-r  a  napkin 
or  n  loird  tlian  a  handkerchief 
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and  both  his  hands  are  fully  occupied 
with  llit'  management  of  the  reins.  He 
has  no  whip,  and  seems  to  urge  his 
hnrses.  forward  .simply  by  leaning  forward 
himself,  ami  thickening  or  shaking  the 
reins  over  thorn,  lie  was,  no  doubt,  in 
every  case  ft  Persian  of  the  highest  rank," 
such  near  proximity  to  the  ltoyal  person 
being  a  privilege  to  which  none  but  '^'"(i^jv.'^lvj' '"' 
the  very  noblest  could  aspire. 

The  office  of  the  stool-bearer16  was  to  assist  the  king  as  ha 
mounted  his  chariot  or  dismounted  from  it.  He  carried  a 
gulden  stool,  iniil  followed  the  royal  eliariot  closely,  iu  order 
that  he  might  be  at  hand  whenever  his  iiin.«ti'r  d-ll  bisiiosed  to 
alight.  On  a  march,  the  king  mis  wont  to  vary  the  manner  of 
his  travel  I  i  iig,  exchanging,  when  the  iiiclimilimi  took  him,  his 
chariot  for  a  litter,  and  riding  in  that  more  luxurious  vehicle 
till  he  was  tired  of  it,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  chariot  for 
a  space."  The  services  of  the  stool-bearer  were  thus  in  constant 
requisition,  since  it  was  deemed  quite  impossible  T-iat  his  Mn  j'  Sty 


such  aid. 

The  rank  of  the  bow-bearer  n 
that  of  the  driver  of  the  chariot, 
bin  tied  i.i  b'lv  bcbiiul  the  monarcl 
iu  his  left  hand  the  weapon  fro 
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the  Median  costume— the  candys,  or 
flowing  robe,  the  girdle,  the  high 
shoe,  mid  the  stiff  fluted  cap,  or,  per- 
Imps,  occasionally  tho  simple  fillet. 
Sometimes  the  two  offices  would 
seem  to  have  been  held  by  the  same 


sepirate 


The  jinriisol-U-iirer33  was  attired  as 
tlie  bow  and  quirer  hearers,  except 
that  lie  was  wholly  unarmed,  and  had 
the  fillet  for  his  proper  head-dress. 
Though  not  a  military  officer,  he  ac- 
companied the  monarch  in  his  expe- 
ditions,53 since  in  tho  midst  of  war 
there  might  bo  occasions  of  state 
when  his  presence  would  ho  conve- 
nient The  officer  who  bore  the  royal 
fan  and  band  kerchief  had  generally 
tho  same  costnmo ;  but  sometimes 
his  head  was  enveloped  in  a  curious 
kind  of  cowl  or  muffler,  which  covered 
the  whole  of  it  except  the  forehead, 
the  eyes,  the  nose,  the  mouth,  and  tho 
upper  portion  of  the  cheeks. 

The  fan,  or  fly-chaser,  had  a  long 
straight  handle,  ornamented  with  n 


-  The  piiiiHil-lirnrrr  is  n  -ir,  I 
fr.N|l],l-.llv   '11    I  '<-|--l-]h  .lis,  Jill.  L  UNilMMUlv 
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sort  of  beading,  which  held  a  brush  of  some  springy  fibrous 
matter.    The  bearer,  whose  place  waa 
directly  behind  the  monarch,  held  his  / 
implement,  which  bent  forward  grace- 
fully, nearly  at  arm's  length  over  his 
master's  lieud." 

It  would  seem  that  occasionally  the 
bearer  of  tho  handkerchief  laid  aside 
liia  fly-chaser,  and  assumed  in  lieu  of 
it  a  small  bottle  containing  perfumery. 
In  a  sculptured  tablet  at  Persepolis, 
given  by  Ifer  Porter,51  an  attendant 
in  the  Median  robe,  with  a  fillet  upon 
his  head,  who  bears  the  handkerchief 
in  thu  usual  way  in  his  left  hand, 
carries  in  the  palm  of  his  right  what 
seems  to  he  a  bottle,  not  unlike  the 
scent-bottlo  of  a  modern  lady.  It  baa 
always  been  an  Oriental  custom  to  wash 
the  hands  before  meals,  and  the  rich 
commonly  mis  some  perfumery  or 
other  with  the  water.  "We  may  pre- 
sume that  this  was  the  practice  at 
the  Persian  Court,  and  that  the  Great 
King  therefore  took  care  to  have  an 
officer,  who  should  at  all  times  bo 
ready  to  provide  his  guests,  or  himself, 
with  the  scent  which  was  most  rare  , 
ur  most  fashionable. 

The  Persians  seem  tt>lutre  been  ci 
are  told  that,  when  tlie  royal  tiara  was  not  in  near,  it  whs  laid 
up  ciirefiilly  with  a  mist  lire  of  myrrh  and  lahynu,  to  give  it  an 
agreeable  odour.54-  Unguents  were  thought  to  have  been  a 
Persian  invention,21  and  at  any  rato  were  most  abundantly  used 


"  S»  the  ™l«.t,  nm,  p.  203.  i  »  Pltn.  It.  S.  xHi.  1  <(  S).  "tin- 
-1  TrxmeUf  vul.  L  pi.  -17.  |  guciumii  1'i'ismruin  gi-itlb  deU-u" 
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The  monarch  applied  Id 
a,  which  was  considered  to 


by  the  upper  classes  of  the  nation 
his  own  person  nn  ointment  compo 
wine,  saffron,  and  the  herb  helian; 
incN*!is(!  tlto  beauty  of  tin;  complexion.59  He  carried  with  him, 
even  when  ho  went  to  tlie  wars,  a  case  of  choice  unguents  ;  and 
suoli  a  treasure  fell  into  tile  hands  of  Alexander,  with  the  rest 
of  Darius's  camp  equipage,  at  Arbola.311  It  may  bo  suspected 
that  the  "  royal  ointment"  of  the  Parthian  king!;,  composed  of 
cinnamon,  spikenard,  myrrh,  cassia,  gum 
styras,  saffron,  enrdnmum,  wine,  honey,  and 
sixteen  other  ingredients,3'  was  adopted  from 
the  Persians,  who  were  far  more  likely  than 
the  rude  Purthians  to  have  invented  so  recon- 
!  a  mixture.  Nor  were  scents  used  only 
*  in  this  form  by  tlic  inp-niou.  people  of  whom, 
are  speaking.  Arabia  was  required  to 
furnish  annually  to  the  Persian  crown  a  thou- 
sand talents'  weight  of  frankincense  ; '  nnd 
there  is  reason  in  believe  that  this  raw  spice. 

is  largely  employed  about  the  Court,  since 
tho  walls  of  Pci-soin.il  is  liuve  several  repre- 
sentations of  censers,  which  are  sometimes 
carried  in  the  bund  of  un  attendant,'  while 
s  they  stand  on  the  ground,  immediately  in  front  of 
the  Great  King.3 

Tho  box  or  vaso  in  which  the  Persians  commonly  kept  their 
unguents  was  of  alabaster.*  This  stone,  which  abounded  in  the 
country,1  was  regarded  ns  peculiarly  suited  for  holding  oint- 
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liwirers,"  who  handed  him  his  wine,  nnd  tasted  it;  his  chamber- 
lains,10 who  assisted  him  to  bod;  and  his  music i an s,al  who 
amused  him  with  song  and  harp.  Besides  these,  the  Court 
comprised  various  classes  of  guards,  and  also  doorkeepers, 
huntsmen,  grooms,  cooks,  and  other  domestic  servants  in  great 
abundance,"  together  with  a  vast  multitude  of  visitors  and 
guests,  princes,  nobles,  captives  of  rank,  foreign  refugees, 
ambassadors,  travellers.  We  are  assured  that  the  king  fed 
daily  within  the  precincts  of  his  palace  03  many  as  fifteen 
thousand  persons,13  and  that  tlio  cost  of  each  diiy's  food  was 
four  hundred  talents.51  A  thousand  beasts  were  slaughtered  for 
each  repast,  besides  abundance  of  feathered  game  and  poultry.11 
The  beasts  included  not  only  sheep,  floats,  and  oxen,  but  also 
stags,  asses,  horses,  and  camels."  Among  the  feathered  deli- 
caeios  were  poultry,  geese,  and  ostriches.11 

most  part  he  was  served  alone.  Sometimes  he  admitted  to 
his  table  the  queen  and  two  or  three  of  his  children.™  Some- 
times, at  a  "banquet  of  Mine,""  a  certain  number  of  privileged 
boon-companions  were  received,  who  drunk  in  Uic  royaj  presence, 
not,  however,  of  the  same  wine,  nor  on  the  same  terms.  The 
monarch  reclined  on  a  couch  with  golden  feet,  and  sipped  the 
rich  wino  of  E  el  boll ;  the  guests  drank  an  inferior  beverage, 
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smti'il  upon  the  floor.30  At  a  great  banquet,  it  was  usual  to 
divide  the  guests  into  two  classes.  Those  of  loner  degree  mere 
t'iitt_'ct;iinud  in  an  outer  court  or  chamber  to  which  the  public 
liad  access,  while  such  as  were  of  higher  rank  entered  the 
private-  apartments,  and  drew  near  to  the  King.  Here  they 
were  feasted  in  a  chamber  opposito  to  the  king's  chamber,  which 
bad  &  curtain  drawn  across  tho  door,  concealing  him  from  their 
gaze,  but  not  so  thick  as  to  hide  them  from  their  entertainer.' 
Occasionally,  or;  some  very  special  occasion,  as,  perhaps,  on  the 
Royal  birthday,5  or  other  great  festival,  the  king  presided 
openly  at  the  hamuli-!,3  drinking  and  discoursing  with  his  lords, 
and  allowing  the  light  of  his  countenance  to  shine  freely  upon 
a  large  number  of  truest s,  whom,  on  these  occasions,  be  treated 
as  if  they  were  of  tho  same  flesh  and  blood  with  himself. 
Couches  of  gold  and  silver  were  spread  for  all,*  and  "royal 
wino  in  abundance"  was  served  to  thorn  in  golden  goblets* 
On  these,  and,  indeed,  on  all  occasions,  the  guests,  if  thoy  liked, 
carried  away  any  portion  of  tho  food  set  before  them  which 
they  did  not  consume  at  the  time,  conveying  it  to  their  homes, 
where  it  served  to  support  their  families,8 

The  architecture  of  the  royal  palace  will  be  discussed  in 
another  chapter;  but  a  few  words  may  bo  said  in  this  place 
with  respect  to  its  furniture  and  general  appearance.  The 
pillared  conrta  and  balls  of  tho  vast  edifices  which  the  Achn> 
meniau  mounrclis  raised  at  Susa  and  Persepol is  would  have  had 
a  somewhat  bare  and  cold  aspect,  if  it  had  not  been  for  their 
internal  fittings.  The  floors  were  paved  with  stones  of  various 
hues,  blue,  white,  black,  and  red,'  arranged  doubtless  into 
patterns,  and  besides  wore  covered  in  places  with  carpeting." 
The  spaces  between  the  pillars  were  filled  with  magnificent 
hangings,  white,  green,  and  violet,  which  were  "  fastened  with 
cords 'of  fine  linen  (?)  and  purple  to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of 
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marble," s  serc'^niiifr  the  guests  from  sight,  while  they  did  not 
l.di)  iiuicii  exclude  tiio  balmy  summer  breeze.  The  walla  of  the 
apartments  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold.'"  All  the  furni- 
ture was  rich  and  costly.  The  golden  throne  of  the  moiuu-ch 
stood  tinder  an  embroidered  canopy  or  awning  supported  hv 
four  pillars  of  gold  inlaid  with  precious  stones. 11  Couches 
rt'j-pliTi'li-ut  with  silver  : iu< j  L'uld  tilled  the  rooms.'1  Tlie  private 
chain  bur  of  the  monarch  was  adorned  with  a  numher  of  objects, 
not  only  rich  and  splendid,  but  valuable  as  productions  of  high 
art.  Here,  impending  over  tin;  royal  bi  d,  was  the  golden  vine, 
the  work  of  Theodore  of  Haiuos,  where  the  grupes  were  imitated 
by  mi:;iiis  of  precious  .stones,  each  of  enormous  value."  Here, 
probably,  \vns  ibe  gulden  plane-live,  a  worthy  companion  to  the 
vine,1*  though  an  uncoiirtlv  Creek  declared  it  was  too  small  to 
sonde  a  grasshopper.15  Here,  finally,  was  a  bowl  of  solid  gold, 
another  work  of  the  great  Siiiutuii  metallurgist,  more  preeiou.s 
for  its  artistic  workmanship,  than  even  for  its  material." 

iSothing  has  hitherto  boon  said  of  the  Koyul  harem  or 
seraglio,  which,  however,  as  a  feature  of  the  Court  til  ways 
important,  and  ultimately  preponderating  over  nfhers,  claims 
a  share  of  our  attention.  In  the  early  times,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Persian  kiugB  were  content  with  three  or  four  wives  1 
and  a  moderate  number  of  concubines.  Of  the  wives  there  was 
always  one  who  held  the  most  exulted  place,  to  whom  alone 
appertained  the  title  of  "Queen,"  and  who  was  regarded  as 
"wife"  in  a  different  sense  from  the  others.  Such  was  Atossu 
to  Darius  Hystaspis,  Amestris  to  Xerxes,  Stutira  to  Darius 
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wledged  head  of  the  female  apartments  or 
1  the  concubines  recognised  her  dignity  by 
n*    On  great  occasiuus,  when  the  king  cnter- 


i.wii,  assigned  her,  not  so  much  by  the  will  of  her  husband,  as 
by  an  established  law  or  custom.'  Her  dress  was  splendid,'  and 
she  was  able  to  indulge  freely  that  love  of  ornament  of  which 
fnw  Oriental  women  arc  devoid.  Though  legally  subject  to  her 
husband  as  much  as  the  meanest  of  his  slaves,"  she  could  venture 
on  liberties  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  almost  any  one 
else,'  and  often,  by  her  influence  over  the  monarch,  possessed  a 

Tim  st;itus  of  the  other  wives  was  very  inferior  to  this;  anil 
it  is  difficult  to  see  hoiv  such  persons  were  really  in  a  position 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  concubines.  As  daughters  of  the 
ehiei'  nobles — for  the  king  could  only  choose  a  wife  within  a 
narrow  circle"— they  bad,  of  course,  a  rank  and  dignity  iode- 

have  been  almost  on  a  par  with  those  fair  inmates  of  the 
(.iymeeeum  who  had  no  claim  even  to  the  name  of  consort. 
Each  wife  had  probably  a  suite  of  apartments  to  herself,  and  ii 
certain  number  of  attendants — eunuchs,  and  tirewomen — at  her 

■  Esther,  |.  lli  II.  inflict  punishmcnli  (Bend.  1*  Hi), 

■  Ibid.  Cim^rc  Pint,  171.  Ltcall.  (.c. 
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disposal  ;  hut  the  inferior  wives  saw  little  of  the  king,  being 
only  summoned  each  in  their  turn  to  share  his  apartment,11  mid 
had  none  of  tlio  privileges  which  made  the  position  of  chief 
wife  so  important. 

The  concubines  seem  to  have  occupied  a  distinct  part  of  the 
Gyiia.'ceum,  called  "  the  second  hous\r  of  the  women."  11  They 
were  in  t!ie  special  charge  nf  (me  of  the  eunnehs,"  and  were  no 
doubt  kept  under  strict  surveillance.  Tile  Empire  was  con- 
tinually searched  for  beautiful  damsels  to  fill  the  harem,11  a 
constant  succession  being  required,  as  none  shared  the  royal 
couch  more  than  once,  unless  she  attracted  the  monarch's 
regard  very  particularly."  In  the  later  times  of  the  Empire, 
tho  number  of  the  concubines  became  enormous,  amounting 
(luv.inliiig  to  one  ant horitv  1 ')  to  three  hundred  anil  twenty- 
nine,  (according  to  another  "J  to  three  hundred  and  sixty.  They 
iici.'oii.; viiiie.!  (In;  king  both  in  his  wars"1  and  in  his  hunting 
i-Mpedilions.10  It  was  a  part  of  their  duty  to  sing  and  piny  for 
the  royal  delectation;  and  this  task,  according  to  one  author,-1 
they  hud  to  perform  during  the  whole  of  each  night.  It  is  a 
more  probable  statement  that  they  entertained  the  king  and 
queen  with  music  while  they  dined,  one  of  them  leading, 
and  the  others  singing  and  phiying  in  concert." 

The  Gynajceum — in  the  Susa  palace,  at  any  rate — was  a 
building  distinct  from  the  general  edifice,  sepnruted  from  the 
"  king's  house  "  by  a  court."  It  was  itself  composed  of  at  least 
three  sets  of  apartments — viz.  apartments  for  the  virgins  who 
had  not  yet  gone  in  to  the  king,  apartments  for  the  concubines, 
and  apartments  for  the  Qucen-Gousort  and  tho  other  wives. 

'■  Herol.  iii.  Gil.  "  fc*  Illtt  im.wng«  stave  quoted  From 
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Tlifio  dilR'ii'iiL  portions  were  under  the  supervision  of  different 
persons.  Two  eunuchs  of  distinction  hud  the  charge  respec- 
tively of  the  "first"  nnd.of  the  "  second  house  of  the  women." 21 
The  Queen-Consort  was,  at  any  rate  nominally,  paramount  i" 
tin.'  third,-''  iur  authority  extending  over  all  its  inmates,  male 
and  female. 

Sometimes  there  was  in  the  Gywooenin  a  personage  even 
more  esalted  than  any  which  have  as  yet  been  mentioned, 
The  mother  of  the  reigning  prince,  if  she  outlived  his  father, 
held  a  position  at  the  Court  of  her  son  beyond  that  even  of  his 
t'hict'YVife.  She  kept  tho  ensigns  of  royalty  which  sho  had 
worn  during  the  reign  of  her  husband  ;  and  wielded,  as  Queen- 
Mother,  a  far  weightier  and  more  dominion n;r  authority  than 
she  had  ever  exorcised  as  Queen  -  Consort."  Tho  habits  of 
reverence  and  obedience,  in  which  the  boy  had  been  reared 
retained  commonly  their  power  over  the  man ;  and  (he  monarch 
wild  in  public  ruled  de-potirdly  over  millions  of  men,  succumbed, 
w  ithin  tho  walls  of  the  seraglio,  to  the  yoko  of  a  woman,  whose 
influence  he  was  too  weak  to  throw  off.  The  Queen- Mother 
had  her  seat  at  the  royal  table  whenever  the  king  dined  with 
bis  wife  ;  and,  while  tho  wife  sate  below,  she  sato  above  the 
monarch.1"  She  had  a  suite  of  eunuchs  distinct  from  those  of 
her  son.13  Ample  revenues  were  secured  to  her,  and  were  com- 
pletely at  her  disposal.30  She  practically  exercised — though 
she  could  not  perhaps  legally  claim— a  power  of  life  and  death.31 
She  screened  offenders  from  punishment,  procuring  for  them 
the  royal  pardon,31  or  sheltering  them  in  Iter  own  apartments  ;  33 
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ami  she  poisoned,  or  openly  executed,  those-  who  provoked  her 
jealousy  or  resentment.*3 

The  Bemce  of  the  harem,  so  far  as  it  could  not  be  fitly  per- 
formed hy  women,  was  committed  to  eunuchs.  Each  Icgiliiuuto 
wife—as  well  as  the  Queen-Mother— had  a  number  of  these 
unfortunates  among  her  attendants;  and  the  king  entrusted 
the  house  of  the  concubines,  anil  also  that  of  the  virgins,33  to  the 
Bnme  class  of  persons.  His  own  attendants  seem  likewise  to 
have  been  chit-lly  eunuchs.3"  In  the  later  times,  tiie  eunuchs 
acquired  a  vast  political  authority,  and  appear  to  have  then 
filled  all  the  chief  offices  of  state.  They  were  the  king's 
advisers  in  the  palace,3'  and  bis  generals  in  the  field.3"  They 
superintended  the  education  of  the  young  princes,3'  and  found 
it  easy  to  make  them  their  tnols.  The  plots  and  con sjii nicies 
the  executions  and  assassinations,  which  disfigure  the  later 
portion  uf  the  Persian  annals,  may  be  traced  chiefly  to  their 
intrigues  and  ambition.  But,  the  early  Persian  annals  are  free 
from  these  horrors ;  and  it  is  clear  that  tho  power  of  the  eunuchs 
w  as,  during  this  period,  kopt  within  narrow  houuds,  We  hear 
little  of  them  in  authentic  history  till  the  reign  of  Xerxes.1  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  J  Wqmlilan  sculptures,  abounding  as 
they  do  in  representations  of  Court  life,  of  the  officers  and 
attendants  who  approached  at  ail  closely  to  the  person  of  tho 
monarch,  contain  not  a  single  figure  of  a  eunuch  in  their  entire 
range.3  We  may  gather  from  this  that  there  was  at  any  rate  a 
marked  difference  between  the  Assyrian  and  the  curly  Persian 
Court  in  the  position  which  eunuchs  occupied  at  them  respec- 
tively: we  should  not,  however,  be  justified  in  going  further, 
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and  questioning  altogether  tlio  employment  of  eunuelia  by 
the  Persian  monnrchs  during  the  early  period,  since  their  ab- 
sence from  the  sculptures  may  be  accounted  for  on  other 
grounds. 

It  is  peculiarly  noticeable  iu  the  Persian  sculptures  and 
inscriptions  that  they  carry  to  excess  that  reserve  which 
Orientals  have  always  maintained  with  regard  to  women. 
The  inscriptions  are  wholly  devoid  of  all  reference  to  the  softer 
sex,  and  the  sculptures  give  us  no  representation  of  a  female. 
In  Persia,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  regarded  as  a  gross  inde- 
corum to  ask  a  man  after  his  wife ;  and  anciently  it  would  seem 
that  the  whole  sex  fell  under  a  law  of  taboo,  which  required 
that,  whatever  the  real  power  and  influence  of  women,  all  public, 
mention  of  them,  as  well  as  all  representations  of  the  female 
form,  should  be  avoided.  If  this  were  so,  it  must  of  euur>:o  siill 
more  have  been  the  rule  that  the  women — or,  nt  any  rate,  tb  wc- 
of  tbo  upper  classes  —  should  not  be  publicly  seen.  Hence 
llie  indignant  refusal  of  Vusliti  to  obey  the  command  of  King 
Alia-ii'.  rus  to  show  herself  to  bis  Court.1  Hence,  too,  the  law 
which  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  address  or  touch  one  of  the 
loyal  concubines,  or  even  to  pass  their  litters  upon  the  road.* 
The  litters  of  women  were  always  curtained ;  and  when  the 

novelty  whi.'li  attracted  general  attention,  as  a  relaxation  of  tbo 
ordinary  etiquette,  though  only  females  were  allowed  to  como 
near  her.6  Harried  women  might  not  even  see  their  nearest 
male  relatives,  as  their  fathers  and  brothers:"  the  unmarried 
had,  it  is  probable,  a  little  more  liberty. 

As  the  employment  of  eunuchs  at  the  Persian  Court  was 
mainly  in  tbo  harem,  and  in  offices  connected  therewith,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  they  shared,  to  some  extent,  in  the  law  of  taloo. 
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which  forbade  the  representation  of  women.  Tlieir  proper  place 
was  in  the  femalo  courts  ami  apartments,  or  in  close  iittetnljiin'i- 
upon  the  litters,  when  members  of  tho  seraglio  travelled,  or  took 
the  ftir— not  in  the  throne-room,  or  the  antechambers,  or  the 
ontor  courts  of  the  palace,  which  alone  furnished  the  scenes 
regarded  a-j  suitable  fur  representation. 

Of  right,  the  position  at  the  Persian  Court  immediately  below 
that  of  the  king  belonged  to  tho  members  of  certain  privileged 
families.  Besides  the  royal  family  itself — or  clan  of  tliu  Acko 
meu  id  tc— there  were  sis  great  houses  which  hail  a  rank  superior 
to  that  of  all  the  other  grandees.  According  to  Herodotus  these 

heads  had  been  follow^onspirators  with  Darius  Hystaspis;'  but 
there  id  reason  to  suspect  that  the  rank  of  the  families  was  pre- 
cedent to  tho  conspiracy  in  question,  certain  families  conspiring 
because  they  wore  great,  and  not  becoming  great  because  they 
conspired.  At  any  rate,  from  tho  time  of  Darius  I.,  there  >eum 
to  have  been  seven  great,  families,  including  that  of  the  Aeh;e- 
menida.',  whose  cliiefs  had  tho  privilege  of  free  communication 
with  the  monarch,  and  from  which  he  was  legally  bound  to 
choose  his  legitimate  wives.  The  chiefs  appear  to  have  been 
known  as  "  the  Seven  Princes,"  or  "  the  Seven  Counsellors,"  of 
the  king.8  They  sate  nest  to  him  at  public  festivals ; 8  they 
were  privileged  to  tender  hiin  their  advice,  whenever  they 
pleased  ; '°  they  recommended  important  measures  of  slate,  and 
were,  in  part,  responsible  for  them  ;"  they  could  demand  ad- 
missioii  to  the  monarch's  presence  at  any  time,  unless;  lie  were 
in  the  female  apartments  ;  they  had  precedence  on  all  great 
occasions  of  ceremony,  and  enjoyed  a  rank  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  office.  Sometimes — perhaps  most  commonly — they 
held  office ;  but  they  rather  conferred  a  lustre  on  the  position 
which  they  consented  to  fill,  than  derived  any  additioual  splen- 
dour from  it. 

It  does  not  appear  that  tho  chiefs  of  tho  seven  great  families 
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hud  nnv  peculiar  insignia.  Officers  of  the  Court,  on  the  con- 
trary, seem  to  have  always  carrier],  as  badges  marking  their 
position,  either  wands  about  three  feet,  in  length,  or  an  orna- 
ment r^-cmUiug  u  lotus  blossom  '-  which  is  sometimes  seen  in 
the  hands  of  the  monarch  himself,1*    Such  officers  wore,  at 


FsnUn  llHVtd  climk  i'mnl         uf  the  Mmc,  showing  strings 

(PenepoUi).  (Ibid.). 

their  pleasure,  either  tho  long  Median  robo  and  the  fluted  cap, 
or  the  close-fitting  Persian  tunic  and  trousers,  with  the  loose 
felt  KupSaala  or  TrlXos.  All  had  girdles,  in  which  sometimes 
a  dagger  was  placed  ;  and  all  had  collars  of  gold  about  their 
necks,  and  ear-rings  of  gold  in  their  ears."  The  Median  robes 
were  of  various  colours — scarlet,  purple,  crimson,  dark  grey, 

u  Ew  tho  represents!  tan  of  Kit  1  torlil  of  (be  ar-rlngi  mid  collars  is 
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Ac.™  Over  the  Persian  tunic  a  sleeved  cloak,  or  great  coat, 
reaehiug  to  the  ancles,  was  sometimes  worn ; 10  this  garment 
was  fastened  by  slniipi  in  IVnut,  arid  descended  loosely  from  the 
shoulders,  no  use  being  commonly  made  of  the  sleeves,  which 
hung  empty  at  the  wearer's  side. 

An  elaborate  Court  ceremonial  was  the  natural  accompani- 
ment of  the  ideas  with  respect  to  royalty  embodied  in  tho 
Persian  system.  Excepting  the  "Seven  Princes,"  no  one 
could  approach  the  royal  person  unless  introduced  by  a  Court 
usher."  Prostration — the  attitude  of  worship — was  required  of 
alt  as  they  entered  the  presence.'  The  hands  of  the  persons 
introduced  had  to  be  hidden  in  their  sleeves,  so  long  as  their 
audience  lasted.'  In  crossing  the  Palace  Courts  it  was  neces- 
sary to  abstain  carefully  from  touching  (bo  carpet  which  was 
laid  for  the  king  to  walk  on.3  Coming  into  the  king's  pre- 
sence unsummoned  was  a  capital  crime,  punished  by  the 
attendants  with  instant  death,  nnless  the  monarch  himself,  as 
a  sign  that  lie  pardoned  the  intrusion,  held  out  towards  the 
culprit  tho  golden  sceptre  which  he  bore  in  his  hands.*  It  was 
also  a  capital  offence  to  sit  down,  even  unknowingly,  upon  the 
royal  throne;1  and  it  was  a  grave  misdemeanor  to  wear  one 
of  the  king's  cast-off  dresses.6  Etiquette  was  utmost  ns  severe 
on  tho  monarch  himself  as  on  his  subjects.  He  was  required 
to  live  chiefly  in  seclusion;'  in  eat  his  meals,  for  the  most 
part,  alono;8  never  to  go  on  foot  beyond  tho  palace  walls;" 
never  to  revoke  an  order  once  given,  however  much  he  might 
regret  it;1"  never  to  draw  back  from  a  promise,  whatever  ill 
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results  lie  might  anticipate  from  its  performance."  To  main- 
tain thi!  quasi-divine  ehai'iictcr  wliicli  attached  to  him  it  was 
necessary  tlmt  he  should  seem  infallible,  immutable,  and  wholly 
free  from  tlio  weakness  of  repentance. 

As  some  compensation  for  the  restrictions  laid  upon  him,  the 
Persian  king  had  the  sole  enjoyment  of  certain  luxuries.  The 
wheat  of  Assos  was  sent  to  the  Court  to  furnish  him  with 
bread,  and  the  vines  of  Ilelbon  were  cultivated  for  the  speeial 
purpose  of  supplying  him  with  wine.1!  Water  was  conveyed  to 
Susa  for  his  use  from  distant  streams  regarded  as  specially 
siveet  nod  pure  ;'s  and  in  his  expeditions  he  was  aecompanied 
by  a  train  of  Witguns,  which  were  laden  with  silver  flasks,  lilled 
from  the  clear  stream  of  the  Choaspes."  The  oasis  of  Ammon 
oonliihnted  tin-  suit  with  which  In;  sen-oned  his  :\>od.,s  All  the 
delicacies  that  the  Empire  anywhere  produced  were  accumu- 
lated on  his  board,  for  the  supply  of  which  each  provinee  was 
proud  to  send  its  best  and  choicest  products. 

The  chief  amusements  in  which  the  Great  King  indulged 
were  hunting  and  playing  at  dice.  Darius  Hystaspis,  who 
followed  the  chase  with  such  ardour  as  on  one  occasion  to  dis- 
locate his  ancle  in  the  pursuit  of  a  wild  beast,16  had  himself 
iv presented  on  his  signet-cylinder  as  engaged  in  n  1  ion-hunt .' 7 
From  this  representation,  we  learn  that,  the  Persian  monarchs, 
like  the  Assyrian,  pursued  the  king  of  beasts  in  their  chariots, 
and  generally  despatched  him  by  means  of  arrows.  Seated  in 
a  light  i'tir,  aud  attended  by  a  single  unarmed  charioteer,  thoy 
invaded  the  haunts  of  these  iiereest  of  brutes,  rousing  them 
fniiti  their  lairs — probably  with  Indian  hounds"— and  chasing 
them  nt  full  speed  if  they  fled,  or,  if  they  faced  the  danger, 
attacking  them  with  arrows  or  with  the  javelin.  Occasionally 
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tliu  monarch  inight  indulge  in  this  sport  alone ;  hut  generally 
he  was  (it  poems)  mwrnjiunieil  by  eouie  of  his  courtiers,"  who 
shared  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  with  him  on  the  condition 
that  they  never  ventured  to  let  fly  tlir-ir  winpmis  before  ho  hurt 
(lisclmiyttd  his.'0  If  they  disregarded  this  rule  they  "ere 
liable  to  capital  punishment,  and  might  esteem  themselvrs 
ibi'Uuwti;  if  tlicy  (leaned  with  exile.11 


Besides  lions,  tlie  Persian  monarch  chased,  it  is  probable, 
Flags,  antelopes,  wild  asses,  wild  boars,  hem's,  wild  sheep,  and 
leopards.  These  animals  all  abounded  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  royal  palaces,  and  they  are  enumerated 
by  Xenophon  nmong  the  beasts  lmnted  by 
Cyras."  The  mode  of  chasing  the  wild  ass 
was  for  the  horsemen  to  scatter  themselves 
over  the  plain,  and  lo  pursue  the  animal 
in  turns,  one  taking  up  the  chase  when  the 
horse  of  another  was  exhausted."  The  speed 
of  the  creature  is  so  great  that  no  horse 
with  11  rider  on  his  hack  can  long  keep 
pace  with  him;  and  thus  relays 
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out,  and  enable  the  hunters  to  bring  him  within 
their  weapons. 

"i  tlio  open  country,  ■ 


When  game  v 


i  the 


[..li'Nt  I 


"pai 


i,  they 
ing  the  animals 


indulged  their  inclinn 
which  they  kept  in 

walled  enclosures  of  a  large  i>i/i',  well  wooded,  and  watered  with 
sparkling  streams,  in  which  were  bred  or  kept  wild  beasts  of 
various  kinds,  chiefly  of  the  moro  harmless  sorts,  as  stags, 
antelopes,  and  wild  sheep.  These  tho  kings  pursued,  and  shot 
with  arrows,  or  brought  down  with  the  javelin but  the  sport 
was  regarded  as  tame,  and  not  to  he  compared  with  hunting  in 
tho  open  field. 

Within  tlx>  palace  the  Persian  monarchs  are  said  to  have 
amused  themselves  witli  dice.  They  played,  it  is  probable, 
chiefly  with  their  near  relatives,  as  their  wives,  or  the  Quecn- 
Mothor.  Tho  stakes,  as  was  (o  be  expueted,  ran  high,  as  much 
as  a  thousand  dories  (nearly  1100/.)  being  sometimes  set  on  a 
single  throw.  Occasionally  they  played  for  the  persons  of 
their  slaves,  eunuchs,  ami  others,  who,  when  lost,  became  the 
absolute  property  of  the  winner." 

Another  favourite  royal  amusement  was  carving  or  planing 
wood.  According  to  Lilian,  the  Persian  king,  when  he  took  a 
journey,  always  employed  himself,  as  lie  sat  in  his  carriage, 
in  this  way  ; "  and  Ctesias  speaks  of  (lie  occupation  as  pursued 
also  within  the  walls  of  the  palace."  Manual  work  of  this  kind 
has  often  been  tho  refugo  of  those  rulers  who,  sated  with 
pleasure  and  devoid  of  literary  tastes,  have  found  time  hung 
heavy  upon  their  hands. 

In  literature  a  Persian  king  seems  rarely  to  hare  taken  anv 
pli'iiijurc  nt  nil.-*  (>ni.-iion;illy,  to  beguile  the  weary  hours,  a 
monarch  may  have  had  the  "  liook  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 


-r.r,„i;.,- 


"  Soncco  culls  tin-  IVr-.mil  kin;:-, 
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Kings  of  Persia  and  Media"  read  before  him;1  but  tbe  kiogB 
tliciiisi'lvea  never  opened  a  book,3  or  studied  any  brunch  of 
science  or  learning.  Tho  letters,  edicts,  and,  probably  oven 
the  inscriptions,  of  the  monarch  were  the  composition  of  the 
Court  scribes,3  who  took  their  orders  from  the  king  or  his 
ministers,  and  clotted  them  in  their  own  language.  They  did 
not  even  call  upon  their  master  to  sign  hie  name  to  a  parch- 
ment; his  seal,  on  which  his  name  was  engraved*  sufficiently 
authenticated  all  proclamations  and  edicts.6 

Among  tho  more  serious  occupations  of  the  monarch  wcro  the 
holding  of  councils,6  tho  reviewing  of  troops,'  the  hearing  of 
complaints,"  and  the  grunting  or  refusing  of  redress,  (In;  iissigu- 
meut  of  rewards,9  perhaps,  in  some  cuses,  the  trying  of  causes,'" 
and,  above  all,  tbe  general  direction  of  the  civil  administration 
and  government  of  the  Empire."  An  energetic  king  probably 
look  caro  to  hear  all  tbe  reports  which  wore  sent  up  to  the  Court 
by  tbe  various  (iffirials  employed  in  the  actual  government  of 
tho  numerous  provinces,  as  well  as  those  sent  in  by  the  persons 
who  from  time  to  time  inspected,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  the 
I'Diiditiiin  of  1  Ids  or  liiut  s.itmpy.  Having  hcinl  ami  considi-ri'd 
these  reports,  and  perhaps  taken  advice  upon  them,  such  a 
mouarcli  would  give  elear  directions  as  to  the  answers  to  be 
stmt,  which  would  bo  embodied  in  despatches  by  bis  secretaries, 
and  then  read  over  to  him,  before  lie  affiled  his  seal  to  them. 
The  concerns  of  an  Empire  so  vast  as  that  of  Persia  would  have 
given  ample  employment  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  to  any 
monarch  who  was  determined  not  only  to  reign,  but  to  govern. 
Among  the  Persian  sovereigns  there  seem  to  have  been  a  few 


4  This  appears  trom  Ihe  signer-cylinder      Xuoi  BixwmU).  Sec  tho  passage  quote 
of  Ilarius,  <jl  nhii  lj  liL-.'jLliii:]  Jl-ii^  Ik-li]       in  note  », 
already  made.    (Sujira,  p.  23G.'j  J      11  Xen.  (EcoMm.  iv.  1-10. 
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who  had  sufficient  energy  and  self-denial  to  devote  themselves 
habitually  to  the  serious  duties  of  their  office.  Generally,  how- 
ever, the  cures  nf  government  Here  devolve^  upon  some  favourite 

advisor,  ft  relative,  or  a  eunuch,  who  was  entrusted  by  the 
monarch  with  the  entire  conduct  of  affairs,  in  order  that  he 
might  give  himself  up  to  sensual  pleasures,  to  the  sports  of  tint 
field,  or  to  light  and  frivolous  amusements. 

The  passion  fur  building,  which  we  have  found  so  strong  in 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  possessed,  but  in  a  minor  degree,  n 
certain  number  of  the  Persian  monarehs.  The  simplicity  of 
their  iwir.-hip  giving  little  scope  for  architectural  gnindeiir  in 
tin-  buildings  dcvuteil  lu  reIigio!].IJ  they  n on'eut  rated  their  main 
efforts  upon  the  construction  of  palaces  and  tombs.  The  archi- 
tectural character  of  these  works  "ill  bo  considered  in  a  later 
chapter."    It  is  sufficient  to  note  here  that  a  good  deal  of  tho 

objects;  and  particularly  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that,  not- 
withstanding their  worldly  greatness,  and  the  fluttering  voices 
of  their  subjects,  which  were  continually  bidding  them  "  live  for 
ever,""  the  Persian  kings  were  quite  aware  of  the  frail  tenure 
by  which  man  holds  his  life,  and,  while  they  wow  still  iti 
vigorous  health,  constructed  their  own  tombs.'5 

It  was  an  important  principle  of  the  Magian  religion,  that  the 
1  ody  should  not  after  deatli  be  allowed  to  mingle  with,  and  so 
pollute,  any  one  of  the  four  elements."1  Either  from  a  regard 
for  this  superstition,  or  from  the  mere  instinctive  desire  to 
preserve  the  lifeless  clay  as  long  as  possible,  the  Persians 
entombed  their  kings  in  the  following  way.  The  body  was 
placed  in  a  golden  coffin,  which  was  covered  with  a  close-fitting 
lid,l!  and  deposited  either  in  a  massive  building  erected  to  serve 

"  Ikmlottis  italic  tiim  I'n'iam  ivliili-  Ills  liirlifr  mil!  iniitlii-r  ™  still 
I,,,.!  r.ny  IiTii[.:i  i  ill  all  IHitihL.  1.  1 1 U  ) :        Living  (.'!.«.  /■.'.'■  .  /  rrf.  $  15. 

:>  S.-k.ui.  ii-3;  -Elian.  t'or.//ti(.!.,12.      tlie  raw  uf  Cynn.    Bui  il  mil  jiro- 

"  We  11V  i-ipri-sslv  mill  II:. rill-       l  I.,   ami    ll„.   Iiii.t   kill^K    "iiiil.l  1*. 

llj-M-l-i-i  <L>ii.mii'Ml  his  mill  -.'[iiiMiiv       i-iUnmlmL  nilii  lit  I, u.1  ni;ljiiii:i- 
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was  ornamental  with  sculpt  uri.:?,  nnd  sometimes,  though  rarely.53 
it  had  an  iTiscrljitioii  (or  inscriptions)  upon  it,  containing  the 
name  and  titles  of  Hie  monarch  whose  remains  reposed  within. 
If  the  tomb  were  a  building,  and  not  rock-hewn,  the  ground  in 
the  vicinity  whs  funned  into  a  park  or  garden,  which  was  planted 
with  all  manner  of  trees."3  Within  the  park,  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  tomb,  was  a  house,  which  forme  1  the  residence 

of  a  body  of  priests,  who  watched  oyer  the  safety  of  the 
sepulchre.1' 

The  Greeks  seem  to  have  believed  that  divine  honours  were 
sometimes  paid  to  a  monarch  after  his  decaise  ;;s  but  the  spirit 
of  the  Persian  religion  wus  so  entirely  opposed  to  any  such 
observanee,  (hat  it  is  most  probable  the  Greeks  were  mistaken. 
Observing  that  &ncriiia;s  were  offered  OUCe  a  mouth  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  of  the  royal  tombs,  they  assumed  that  the  object 
of  the  cult  was  tho  monarch  himself,  whereas  it  was  no  doubt 
really  addressed  either  to  Ormazd  or  to  Mithras.  The  Persians 
cannot  rightly  bo  accused  of  the  worship  of  dead  men,  a  super- 
stition from  which  both  the  Zuinavtriaa  and  ibi-  3Iugi:ui  systems 
were  entirely  free. 

■  From  this  account  of  the  Persian  monnrchs  and  their  Court, 
we  may  now*  turn  to  a  subject  which  moderns  regard  as  one  of 
much  greater  interest— the  general  condition,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  Persian  people.  Our  information  on  these  points 
is  unfortunately  far  less  full  than  on  the  subject  which  we  have 
been  recently  liisaissing,  but  still  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  give 
us  a  tolerably  coinpl>-ti'  notion  of  the  real  character  of  the 

nation. 

The  Persians,  according  to  Hero'lutus.'"  were  divided  into  ten 

^  ^  of  ^tghl^J.l^  tombs  which      ttoni  h»«  us  yet  teen  found  inside 

inMripllo",  and  t'l"  sIlijrt.T  urn's,  iii-  .[iilirult  »1"  in.-.'-:.,  unm  giwnlcd.  ox 

|:HLVnl  ,:b.         .'stiToul  f'n.i-  ,hi'  I  In1  1.11k.       n|i^jin.  fri'iu  ('l.^iji-.    '  § 
A.'.-nnli[i«['i1lii'lii'.ii.-viii]isii!,Ali.miu]i.r,         ':1  A ri-li.l.uiu-  ,1:1(11!  iliai  [hi-  Mngi 

tin'  Mini,  ,.l  1  >  run  IK  IWrgadiii  liml  an  ,  at  FnHjirunila,  surilicHl  n  hone  once  a 
hi^riinLim.    I'll™    !ir«   *vn   hv    tU-      :]i..nrli  t.,f.'i  rt.  ■  A[;i,l:i.  I.  f .  r.)  rfirnl.., 
Ci.ik-   l'lut.  Y1I.M--J.  f.C:i:  Ait./;jv,      !„■!  u-r  iir.|ii;Liiili-l  ulr.1,  Mii-inu 
A!,r.  vi.  isl;  Slnili.  I.  s.  c. . ;  Inn  uftliis      ami, I-  ,1  iv|«-ti;iim  til  tln<  inucnL 

no  tree™  nisi  U  present.    Ko  inserip-  ,      »  llerod.  i.  la*. 
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tribes,  of  which  four  were  nomadic  and  three  agricultural.  The 
noinadie  were  the  Dai,  the  Jlardi,  the  Propici.  rind  tho  Sugurtii ; 
the  agricultural  were  the  PantliLikei,  ih>.'  Demsiaa,  and  the 
Geniuniii,  or  Car  man  ions.  What  the  occupation  of  the  other 
three  tribes  was  Herodotus  does  not  slate ;  but,  as  one  of  them 
— the  Pasargadie— was  evidently  the  ruling  class,  consisting, 
ihi.Tufore  (it  is  lirnkiblo),  0:  Luiil-cic.v.:)'.),  wlni  iiid  Hut  !  in'sui^e-l vi'~ 
till  the  soil,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  all  three  occupied  this 
position,  standing  in  Persia  somewhat  as  the  three  tribes  of 
Dorians  stood  to  the  other  Greeks  in  tho  Potoponuese.  If  this 
were  the  case,  the  population  would  have  been  reully  divided 
broadly  into  tho  two  classes  of  settled  and  nomode,'  whereof  (lie 
former  class  was  subdivided  into 
those  who  were  the  lords  of  the  soil, 
and  those  who  cultivated  it,  either 
as  farmers  or  ns  labourers,  under 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  poorer 
class,  whether  agricultural  or  no- 
made,  was  probably  the  tuuic  and 
trousers  of  leather  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  as  the  true  na- 
tional costume  of  the  people.1  The 
costume  was  completed  by  a  loose 
felt  cop  upon  the  head,  a  strap  or 
belt  round  the  waist,  and  a  pair  of 
high  shoes  upon  the  feet,  tied  in 
front  with  a  string.  In  later  times 
a  linen  or  muslin  rag  replaced  the 
felt  cap,3  and  the  tunic  was  length-  °rdln"y  Pl'"'"a  " 
ened  so  as  to  reach  halfway  between  the  knee  and  the  ankle* 

The  richer  classes  seem  generally  to  have  adopted  the  Median 
costume  which  was  so  prevalent  at  the  Court.    They  wore  long 

I  GrenI  pan  of  Tcrsin  la  only  (uited  '  Sec  nbove,  p.  onil  cnniiun! 
for  nunmli-);  mill  lt:v  Mint  ]>.i|iiiliil TTcml,  i.  71. 

i.r  rlif  ]iivs,.iii  ,[iiy  liiiliU  rkr  mini-  '  Slrab.  IV.  3,  §  I 'J.    'Pa«o!  (TivUllSy 

lion  in  Iho  country  which  belonged  in  ,  n- 

uncicnt  limeslu  Ihe  Mardi,  Druuiil,  S.C.  '  Ibid,  Xrtbr  tml  pw«m)u£ig. 
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sword*  and  daggers  wore  generally  ui'  gvld."  M'tneuines,  perhrrpg, 
studded  with  gems.  Slimy  of  tliem  wore  ear-rings."  Great  i-x- 
pense  was  lavished  en  tin.- 1  rap  pings  of  the  horses  which  they  rode 
or  drove  ;  the  bridle,  or  at  least  the  bit,  was  often  of  solid  gold,11 
and  the  rest  of  the  equipment  was  costly.  Among  the  gems 
which  were  especially  affected,  the  pearl  held  the  first  place. 

being  sel  in  the  ordinary  way,  il  was  hored  and  strung, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  used  for  necklaces,  bracelets,  and 
iiiikli  ls,1*  Even  children  had  sometimes  golden  ornament-, 
w  hich  were  preferred  when  the  gold  was  of  a  reddish  colour." 

Very  costly  and  rich  too  was  the  furniture  of  the  better  class 
(if  houses.  The  tables  were  plated  or  inlaid  with  silver  and  gold. 
Splendid  candies,1"  spread  with  gorgeous  eovorlets,  invited  the 
inmates  to  repose  at  their  ease  ;  uud,  the  better  to  ensure  their 
Comfort,  the  legs  of  the  courlies  were  made  to  rest  upon  carpels, 
which  were  sulticicntly  clastic  to  act  as  a  sort  of  spring,  rendering 
the  couches  softer  and  more  luxurious  than  thev  would  othorv,  ise 
have  been."  Gold  and  silver  plate,  especially  in  the  shape  of 
drink  ing-cups,5°  was  largely  displayed  in  all  the  wealthy 
mansions,  each  household  prilling  itself  on  the  show  which  it 
could  mnke  of  the  precious  metals. 

In  respect  of  eating  and  drinking,  the  Persians,  even  of  the 
better  sort,  were  in  the  i-arlier  times  noted  for  their  tempi-rance 
and  sobriety.  Their  ordinary  food  was  wheateu  bread,  baric  v 
cakes,  and  meat  simply  roasted  or  boiled,  which  they  seasoned 
with  salt  and  with  bruised  cress-seed,  a  substitute  for  mustard." 


t  (P.  W.I,  »P  amy  .™  I 
ru  of  the  bridle  might  1 
Holii.    The  tuiiTcd  portion 


MytiLip.  Allien.  0 
"1M«»,  81)  y 


"  Hero.  1st  ui 


again  of  n\.  wvr/flfl  *al  bpyvpins  *Z 
iirrtuilina,  ami  rpmrifm  xpurim  tal 
apyvpiai,  as  found  among  [ho  plunder 
of  the  ['onion  cnnipni  I'lmea.  Tatm. 
as  beinjr  tbu  mere  camp  equipage,  would 
certain])'  nol  ix  mora  sjilenuid  than  tilt 
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The  solo  drink  in  which  they  indulged  was  water.11  Moreover, 
it  was  their  habit  to  take  one  meal  only  each  day.13  The  poorer 
kind  of  people  were  contented  with  even  a  simpler  diet,  sup- 
porting themselves,  to  a  great  extent,  on  tho  natural  products 
of  the  soil,  as  dates,  ligs,  wild  peat-,  acorns,  and  the  fruit  of  the* 
lerelimtii-tree.-'  liut  these  abstemious  habits  wcro  soon  laid 
aside,  and  replaced  by  luxury  and  self-indulgence,  when  tho 
success  of  their  arms  had  put  it  in  their  power  to  have  the  full 
and  free  gratification  of  all  their  desires  and  propensities. 
Then,  although  the  custom  of  having  but  one  meal  in  tho  day 
was  kept  up,  tho  character  of  the  custom  was  entirely  altered 
by  beginning  the  meal  early  and  making  it  last  till  night." 
Not  many  sorts  of  meat  were  placed  ou  the  board,  unless  tho 
occasion  was  a  grand  one;  but  course  after  course  of  the 
lighter  kinds  of  food  flowed  on  in  an  almost  endless  succession, 
intervals  of  some  length  being  allowed  between  the  courses  to 
enable  tho  guests  to  recover  their  appetites.™  Instead  of  water, 
wine  became  the  usual  beverage ; a!  each  man  prided  himself 
on  tho  quantity  he  could  drink;  and  tho  natural  result  fol- 
lowed, that  most  banquets  terminated  in  genera!  intoxication. 
Drunkenness  evon  came  to  be  a  sort  of  institution.  Once 
a  year,  at  the  feast  of  Slithras,  the  King  of  Persia,  according 
to  Dun's,  was  bound  to  bo  drunk.'"  A  general  practice  arose  of 
deliberating  on  all  important  affairs  under  the  influence  of  wine, 
so  that,  in  every  household,  when  a  family  crisis  impended, 
intoxication  was  a  duty." 

The  Persians  ate,  not  only  the  meats  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  consuming,  but  also  the  flesh  of  goats,  hor-es,  nd=i:s. 


boys  wcrv  brougbl  up.  .tiiim   I'.rr.  Hist,  j      -■  IliiiL;  Xcii.  '.V'Vji.  vi 

i.  31)  —ja  Oh  v  

milk,  dan's,  ob™, 
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and  camels."1  The  hump  of  the  last-named  animal  is  con- 
sidered, even  at  the  present  day,  a  delicacy  in  many  part9 
of  the  East;  hut  in  ancient  Persia  it  would  seem  that  the 
entire  animal  wis  regarded  as  fairly  palatable.  The  horse  and 
ass,  which  no  one  would  touch  in  modern  Persia,  were  thought, 
apparently,  quite  as  good  eating  as  the  01 ;  and  goats,  which 
were  far  commoner  than  sheep,  appeared,  it  is  probable,  oftencr 
at  table.  The  dietary  of  a  grand  house  was  further  varied  by 
(lii!  u'lmk-iiiii  into  ir  of  pruiltry  and  game — the  game  including 
wild  boars,31  stags,"  antelopes,  bustard*,33  and  probably  part- 
ridges; the  poultry  consisting  <>f  geese  utid  chickens.3'  Oysters 
and  other  fish  were  used  largely  as  food  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast-region.35 

Grades  of  society  were  strongly  marked  among  the  Persians ; 
and  the  etiquette  of  the  Court  travelled  down  to  the  lowest 
ranks  of  the  people.  Well-known  rules  determined  how  each 
man  was  to  salute  his  equal,  his  inferior,  or  his  superior;  and 
the  observance  of  these  rides  was  universal.  Inferiors  on 
meeting  a  decided  superior  prostrated  themselves  on  the 
ground ;  equals  kissed  each  other  on  the  lips ;  persons  nearly 
but  not  quite  equal  kissed  each  other's  cheeks.1  The  usual 
Oriental  rules  prevailed  aB  to  the  intercourse  of  the  seies. 
Wives  lived  in  strict  seclusion  within  the  walls  of  the  Gynav 
eeum,3  or  went  abroad  in  litters,  seeing  no  males  except  their 
sons,  their  husbands,  and  their  husbands'  eunuchs.  Concu- 
bines had  somewhat  more  freedom,  appearing  sometimes  at 
banquets,  when  they  danced,  song,  and  played  to  amuse  the 
guests  of  their  master.3 

-  Hand.  Lm;  Hsnclld.  Cum.  op,  |  rlnr  klssol  It. 
Allien.  A-ij.ri.  iv.  p.  145,  F.  ]      'The  pa-.iiii.-i'  in    lli-m-lntus  «hi<-h 
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Tho  Persian  was  alloivetl  to  marry  several  wives,  und  might 
maintain  in  addition  as  many  concubines  as  iio  thought  proper.* 
Jlost  of  the  richer  class  had  a  multitude  of  each,  since  every 
Persian  prided  himself  on  the  number  of  his  sons,5  and  it 
is  even  said  that  an  annual  prim  was  given  by  the  monarch  to 
tho  Persian  who  could  show  most  sous  living.6    The  concubines 

w-.-tv  lp'-t  O0fr--4  Ill  '!f'»k>.  II         limy  l «j- 1 l-y  lb-  ■  ndr  <>[ 

the  younger  Cyrus,  who  took  two  Greek  concubines  with  him 
when  he  made  his  expcdiiinn  against  his  brother.'  It  would 
seem  that  wives  did  not  ordinarily  uccompany  their  liushiimls. 
when  these  went  on  niilitui-y  expeditious,  but  tliat  concubines 
were  taken  to  tho  wars  by  most  Persians  of  consideration.8 
Every  such  person  had  a  litter  at  her  disposal,*  nnd  a  number 
of  female  attend  ants,"1  whose  business  it  was  to  wait  upon  her 
and  execute  her  orders. 

All  the  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  great  pains  were 
taken  by  the  Persians— or,  at  any  rate,  by  those  of  tiie  leading 
clnus — in  the  education  of  their  sons."  During  tho  first  five 
years  of  his  life  the  boy  remained  wholly  with  the  women,  and 
was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  seen  by  his  father."  After  that  time 
his  training  commenced.  He  was  expected  to  rise  before  dawn, 
and  to  appear  at  a  certain  spot,  where  he  was  exercised  with 
other  boys  of  his  nge  in  running,  slinging  stones,  shooting  with 
the  bow,  mid  throwing  the  javelin.13  At  seven  he  was  taught 
to  ride,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  allowed  to  begin  to  hunt." 
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The  riding  included,  not  only  the  ordinary  management  of  the 
horse,  but  the  power  of  jumping  on  and  off  his  back  when  bo 
was  at  speed,  and  of  shooting  with  the  bow  and  throning  the 
javelin  with  unerring  aim,  while  the  horse  was  still  at  full 
gallop.  The  hunting  was  conducted  by  state  -officers,  who 
aimed  at  forming  by  its  means  in  the  youths  committed  to 
their  charge  all  the  ([militia  needed  in  war."  The  hoys  wore 
made  to  bear  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  to  perform  long 
muri'lic.  In  cross  rivers  willmut  iv./lliii^  their  woiipoiis,  to  sleep 
in  the  open  air  at  night,  to  he  content  with  a  single  meal  in 
two  days,  and  to  support  themselves  occasionally  on  tbe  wild 
produeis  of  the  country,  acorns,  wild  pairs,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
terebinth-tree."  On  days  when  there  was  no  hunting  they 
passed  their  mornings  in  athletic  exercises,  and  contests  with 
the  bow  or  the  javelin,  after  which  they  dined  simply  on  the 
plain  food  mentioned  above  as  that  of  the  men  in  the  early 
limes,  and  then  employed  tlicinsi.-lvis  during  (Ins  afternoon  in 
occupations  regarded  as  not  illiberal — for  instance,  in  tbe  pur- 
suits of  ugricultnre,  planting,  digging  for  roots,  and  the  like,  or 
in  tho  construction  of  arms  and  bunting  implements,  such  as 
nets  and  spriuges."  Hardy  and  temperate  habits  being  secured 
by  this  training,  the  point  of  morals  on  which  their  preceptors 
mainly  insisted  was  the  rigid  observance  of  truth."  Of  intel- 
lectual education  they  had  but  little.  It  seems  to  have  been 
no  part  of  tbe  regular  training  of  a  Persian  youth  that  he 
should  learn  to  read.  He  was  given  religious  notions  and  a 
certain  amount  of  moral  knowledge  by  means  of  legendary 
poems,  in  which  the  deeds  of  gods  and  heroes  were  set 
before  him  by  his  teachers,  who  recited  or  sung  them  in 
his  presence,  and  afterwards  required  him  to  repeat  what 
he  bail  heard,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  give  some  account  of  it.,s 
This  education  continued  for  fifteen  year*,  commencing  when 
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the  hoy  was  five,  ami  terminal  in;;  when  ho  reached  the  Hge  of 
The  'effect  of  this  training  was  to  render  the  Persian  an  excel- 


lent soldier  and  a  most  accomplished  horseman.  Accustomed 
from  early  boyhood  to  psiss  thu  irreator  |inrt  of  every  day  in  tin- 
saddle,  he  never  felt  so  much  at  home  as  when  mounted  upon  a 
prancing  steed.  On  horseback  he  pursued  the  stag,  the  boar, 
the  antelope,   even  occa- 


PenlM  kUllnj  i  wild  b«r  (frtm  «  cylinder),    pausing  for  a  moment  in 
his  career.  Only  when  the 
hrnte  turned  on  his  pursuers,  and  stood  at  bay,  or  charged 
them  in  its  furious  despair,  they  would  sometimes  descend 
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from  their  coursers,  and  receive  the  attack,  or  deal  the  coup 
de  grace  on  foot,  using  for  the  purpose  a  short  but  strong 
bunting-spcar.  The  chase  was  the  principal  delight  of  the 
upper  class  of  Persians,  so  long  as  the  ancient  manners  were 
kept  up,  and  continued  an  occupation  in  which  the  bolder 
spirits  loved  to  indulge"  long  after  decline  had  set  in,  and  the 
ad  vane:  of  luxury  had  changed,  to  a  great  extent,  the  character 
of  the  nation. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age  the  Persian  was  considered  to  have 
attained  to  manhood,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
continuing  tiablo  to  military  service  from  that  time  till  be 
reached  the  age  of  fifty."  Those  of  the  highest  rank  became 
the  body-guard  of  the  king,  and  these  formed  the  garrison  of 
the  capital.  They  were  a  force  of  not  less  than  fourteen  or 
fifteen  thousand  men."  Others,  though  liablo  to  military  ser- 
vice, did  not  adopt  arms  as  their  profession,  but  attached  them- 
selves to  the  Court  and  looked  to  civil  employment,  as  satrapB, 
sec  retries,  attendants,  ushers,  judges,  inspectors,  messengers.  A 
portion,  no  doubt,  remained  iu  the  country  districts,  and  there 
followed  those  agricultural  pursuits  which  the  Zoroastrian  reli- 
u'iini  Hoarded  as  in  the  highest  degree  honourable.36  But  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  must,  from  the  time  of  the  great  conquests, 
have  passed  their  lives  mainly,  liko  tho  Roman  legionaries 
under  the  Empire,  in  garrison  duty  in  the  provinces.  The 
entire  population  of  Persia  Proper  can  scarcely  have  exceeded 
two  millions.3'  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  this  number  would 
be  mules  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty.  This  body  of 
5lMi,Hl!0  men,  besides  supplying  the  official  class  at  tho  Court 
and  throughout  tho  provinces,  and  also  furnishing  to  Persia 
Proper  those  who  did  the  work  of  its  cultivation,  had  to  supply 
to  the  whole  Empire  those  large  nod  numerous  garrisons  on 
wlirise  presence  depended  the  maintenance  of  the  Persian  do- 
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minion  in  every  province  that  liad  been  conquered.  According 
to  Herodotus,  the  single  country  of  Egypt  contained,  in  tiia  day, 
a  standing  army  of  120,000  Persians ; 1  and,  although  this  was 
no  doubt  nn  exceptional  case,  Egypt  being  more  prone  to  revolt 
than  any  other  satrapy,'  yet  there  is  abundant  ovidenco  that 
elsewhere,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Empire,  large  bodies  of 
troops  were  regularly  maintained  ;  troops  which  aro  always 
characterized  as  "Persians."3  We  may  suspect  that  under  the 
name  were  included  the  kindred  nation  of  the  Medea,  and 
perhaps  some  other  Ariaa  races,  as  the  Hyrcanians*  and  the 
Bactrians,  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  such  a  country  as 
Persia  Proper  could  alone  have  kept  up  the  military  force  which 
the  Empire  required  for  its  preservation  ;  but  to  whatever 
extent  the  standing  army  was  supplemented  from  these  sources, 
Persia  must  still  have  furnished  the  bulk  of  it ;  and  the  demands 
of  this  service  must  have  absorbed,  at  the  very  least,  one-third, 
if  not  one-half,  of  the  adult  male  population. 

For  trade  and  commerce  the  Persians  wcro  wont  to  express 
extreme  contempt.*  The  richer  classes  mado  it  their  boast  that 
thoy  neither  bought  nor  sold,'  being  supplied  (we  must  suppose) 
from  their  estates,  and  by  their  slaves  and  dependents,  with  all 
that  they  needed  for  the  common  purposes  of  life.  Persians  of 
the  middle  rank  would  condescend  to  buy,  but  considered  it 
beneath  them  to  sell;  while  only  the  very  lowest  and  poorest 
were  actual  artisans  and  traders.  Shops  were  banished  from 
the  more  public  parts  of  the  towns ; '  and  thus  such  commercial 
transactions  as  took  place  were  veiled  in  wlust.  wns  regarded  as  a 
decent  obscurity.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  low  estimation 
of  trade  was,  that  shopping  and  bargaining  involved  the  neces- 
sity of  falsehood.8 
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According  to  Qitintus  Curtius,  the  Persian  ladies  had  (he 
same  objection  to  soil  their  hands  with  work  that  the  men  had 
to  dirty  theirs  with  commerce.'  The  laliours  of  tho  loom, 
which  no  Grecian  princess  regarded  as  unbecoming  lier  rank, 
were  despised  by  alt  Persian  women  except  the  lowest; 10  and 
we  may  conclude  that  tho  same  idlo  and  frivolous  gossip 
which  resounds  all  day  in  the  harems  of  modem  Iran  formed 
tho  main  occupation  of  the  Persian  ladies  in  tho  timo  of  the 
Empire, 

With  the  general  advance  of  luxury  under  Xerxes  and  his 
successors,  of  which  something  has  boon  already  said,"  there 
were  introduced  iuto  the  Empire  a  number  of  customs  of  an 
effeminate  and  demoralising  character.  Prom  the  earliest 
times  tho  Persians  seem  to  have  been  very  careful  of  their 
beards  and  hair,  arranging  the  latter  in  a  vast  number  of  short 
crisp  curls,  and  partly  curling  tho  former,  partly  training  it  to 
hang  straight  from  tho  chin.  After  a  while,  not  content  with 
this  degree  of  care  for  their  personal  appearance,  they  proceeded 
to  improve  it  by  wearing  false  hair  in  addition  to  the  locks 
which  nature  had  given  them,15  by  the  use  of  cosmetics  to 
increase  the  delicacy  of  their  complexions,13  and  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  colouring  matter  to  the  upper  und  loner  eyelids,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  eyo  an  appearance  of  greater  size 
and  beauty."  Tliey  employed  a  special  class  of  servants  to 
perform  these  operations  of  the  toilet,  whom  the  Greeks  culled 
'■  udorners "  (*<j<r/4i)T<ti).14  Their  furniture  increased,  not  merely  in 
spk'Tidour,  but  in  softness :  their  lloors  were  covered  with  carpets, 
their  beds  with  numerous  mid  dcliente  euveilets  ; they  could  not 
sit  upon  tho  ground  unless  a  cloth  was  first  spread  upon  it ; " 
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thev  would  not  monnt  a  horse  until  he  was  so  capa- 
risoned that  the  seat  on  his.  hack  was  softer  even  than  their 
couches."  At  the  same  time 'they  largely  augmented  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  their  viands  and  of  their  sauces,"  always 
seeking  after  novel  delicacies  ami  offering  rewards  io  the  in- 
ventors of  "  new  pleasures."  M  A  useless  multitude  of  lazy 
menials  was  maintained  in  all  rich  households,  each  servant 
confining  himself  rigidly  to  a  single  duty,  and  porters,  bread- 
makers,  cooks,  cup-hearers,  water-bearers,  waiters  at  table, 
chamberlains,  "affakers,"  "adorners,"  all  distinct  from  one 
another,  crowded  each  noble  mansion,  helping  forward  the 
general  demoralisation."  It  was  probably  at  this  comparatively 
lato  period  that  certain  foreign  customs  of  a  sadly  lowering 
character  wore  adopted  by  this  plusiie  ami  im | ■i,i-ssililo  people, 
who  learnt  tht  vice  of  ptcderasty  from  tin-  Greeks,"  and  adopted 

of  religious  prostitution." 

On  the  whole  the  Persians  may  seem  to  have  enjoyed  an 
existence  free  from  care,  and  only  too  prosperous  to  result  in 
tho  formation  of  a  high  and  noblo  character.  They  were  the 
foremost  Asiatic  people  of  their  time,  and  were  fully  conscious 
of  their  pre-eminency.  A  small  ruling  class  in  a  vast  Empire, 
they  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  of  oilier,  and  More  able  gradu- 
ally to  draw  to  themselves  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  provinces. 
Allowed  tho  use  of  arms,  and  accustomed  to  lord  it  over  the 
provincials,  they  themselves  maintained  their  self-respect,  and 
shoH-ed,  oven  towards  the  close  of  their  Empire,  a  spirit  and  an 
energy  seldom  exhibited  by  any  but  u  free  people.  But  there 
was  nevertheless  a  dark  side  to  the  picture — a  lurking  danger 
which  must  have  thrown  a  shadow  over  the  lives  of  all  the 
nobler  and  richer  of  the  nation,  unless  they  were  utterly 
thoughtless.  Tho  irresponsible  authority  and  cruel  dispositions 
of  the  kings,  joined  to  the  recklessness  with  which  tliev  dele- 
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gated  tho  power  of  life  nnd  death  to  their  favourites,  made  it 
impossible  for  any  person  of  eminence  in  the  whole  Empire  to 
feel  sure  that  lie  might  not  any  day  bo  seized  nnd  accused  of 
a  crime,  or  even  without  tho  form  of  an  accusation  be  taken 
and  put  to  death,  after  suffering  the  most  excruciating  tortures. 
To  produce  this  result,  it  was  enough  to  liave  failed  through 
any  cause  whatever  iu  the  performance  of  a  set  task,'  or  to 
have  offended,  even  by  doing  him  too  great  a  service,5  the 
monarch  or  one  of  his  favourites.  Kay,  it  was  enough  to  have 
provoked,  through  a  relation  or  a  connection,  tho  anger  or 
jealousy  of  one  in  favour  at  Court;  for  the  caprice  of  an 
Oriental  would  sometimes  pass  over  the  real  culprit  and  exact 

scioua— of  the  offence  given.'  Tbeorelically,  the  Persian  was 
never  to  bo  put  to  death  for  a  single  crime;*  or  at  least  ho 
Was  not  to  sutler  until  the  kin;;  hurl  1'iintialiy  considered  the 
wholo  tenor  of  his  life,  ami  struck  a  balance  between  his  good 
and  his  evil  deeds  to  ei-i:  whirli  ntii weighed  the  other.6  Practi- 
cally, the  monarch  slew  with  his  own  haud  any  one  whom  he 
chose,"  or,  if  he  preferred  it,  ordered  ilim  to  instant  execution, 
without  trial  or  inquiry.'  His  wife  and  his  mother  indulged 
themselves  in  the  samo  pleasing  liberty  of  slaughter,  sometimes 
obtaining  his  tacit  consent  to  their  proceedings,"  sometimes  with- 
out consulting  him.'  It  may  be  said  that  the  sufferers  could  at 
no  time  be  very  many  in  number,  and  that  therefore  no  very 

horrible  nature  of  many  of  the  punishments,  and  the  impassi- 
bility of  conjecturing  on  whom  they  might  next  full,  must  be 
set  against  their  infrequency;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
an  awful  horror,  from  which  no  precautions  can  save  a  man, 
though  it  happen  to  few,  is  more  terrible  than  a  score  of  minor 
perils,  against  which  it  is  possible  to  guard.   Koble  Persians 
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iviti;  liable  to  be  1>i:1  i ended,  to  be  stoned  to  death,"  to  be 
suffocated  with  ashes,11  to  have  tlicir  tongues  torn  ont  by  tha 
roots,"  to  be  buried  alive, "  to  be  shot  in  mere  wantonness,"  to 
be  Hayed  mid  then  erueiiied,"  to  be  buried  all  but  the  head," 
and  to  perish  by  the  lingering  agony  of  "  the  boat."  "  If  they 
e6ea}H:d  tlieso  modes  of  execution,  they  might  be  secretly 
poisoned,"  or  tliey  might  be  exiled,  or  transported  for  life." 
Their  nivi  s  and  (sanctity [■=  uiiirlit  be  seized  and  horribly  muti- 
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With  these  perils  constantly  impending  over  their  heads,  the 
happiness  of  the  nobles  can  scarcely  have  been  more  real  than 
that  of  Damocles  upon  the  throne,  of  Dionysius. 

In  conclusion,  wo  may  notieo  as  a  blot  upon  the  Persian 
character  and  system,  the  cruelty  and  barbarity  which  was 
esiiibitcd,  not  only  in  tlieso  abnormal  acts  of  tyranny  and  vio- 
lence, but  also  in  the  regular  and  legal  punishments  which  were 
assigned  to  crimes  and  offences.  The  criminal  code,  which 
— rightly  enough— made  death  the  penalty  of  murder,  rape, 
treason,  and  rebellion,  instead  of  stopping  at  this  point,  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  with  a  like  severity  even  such  offences  as  de- 
ciding a  causa  wrongfully  on  account  of  a  bribe,"  intruding; 
without  permission  on  tin'  king"*  priviicy,"  approaching  near  to 
one  of  his  concubines,"  scaling  oneself,  even  accidentally,  on 
the  throne,56  and  the  like.  The  modes  of  execution  were  also, 
for  the  most  part,  im necessarily  cruel.  Poisoners  were  punished 
by  having  their  heads  placed  upon  a  broad  atone,  and  then 
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having  their  faces  crushed,  and  their  brains  beaton  out  by 
repeated  blows  with  another  stone.1'  Itavisliers  and  rebels 
Were  put  to  deatli  by  crucifixion.58  The  horrible  punishment  of 
"tlio  boat"  seems  to  have  been  no  individual  tyrant's  cruel 
conception,  but  a  recognised  and  legal  form  of  execution." 
Tho  same  may  be  said  also  of  burying  alivc.M  Again,  tho 
Persian  secondary  punishments  were  for  the  most  part  exceed- 
ingly barbarous.  Xenophon  tells  us,  as  a  proof  of  tho  good 
government  maintained  by  tho  younger  Cyrus  in  his  satrapy, 
that  under  bis  sway  it  was  common  to  see  along  all  the  most 
frequented  roads  numbers  of  persons  who  had  had  their  hands  or 
feet  cut  off,  or  their  eyes  put  out,  as  a  punishment  for  thieving 
and  rascality.31  And  other  writers  relate  that  similar  mutila- 
tions wore  indicted  on  rebels,31  and  even  on  prisoners  of  war.33 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  mutilation  and  scourging3*  were 
the  ordinary  forms  of  secondary  punishment  used  by  the  Per- 
sians, who  employed  imprisonment  solely  for  the  safe  custody 
of  an  accused  person  between  his  arrest  and  his  execution35 
while  they  had  recourse  to  transposition  and  exile  only  in  the 
case  of  political  offenders." 


-'        rtur.  IVt.  Art.,,,  c.  16.  §j  42,  S(l  ;   IU!,.  /....  col.  ii.  pan.  '3 

"  Herod,  vlt.  114.    IKjiirulr  to  (iy-  and  14. 

to!  matpbtmr.  [      "  ClM,  Ext.  Ptrt.  §  40.    Tho  jmsll 

•'  In,  Amy  i.  9,  §  1.1.  :  islands  in  tho  Persian  Culf  wore  Ihe 

"  Bth.  /««.  col.  ii.  pan.  13  and  14.  1  Persian  uonal  selllcmecl!.  (Clea.  1.  j.  c.  r 

"  Q.  Curt.  llitt.  Alt*,  y,  a  ;  DioU.  Sic.  Herod,  ill.  S3.) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
LAKGBAGE  AND  WETTING. 

Tijc  UipcXas  7Xioin,t  So-n  ^Sunno.— Tmicm  i.  39. 

It  has  been  intimated  in  the  account  of  the  Median  Empire 
which  w«s  given  in  n  former  volume,  llmt  the  language  of  the 
Persians,  which  was  identical,  or  almost  identical,  with  that  of 
the  Melius,  belonged  to  the  form  of  speech  known  to  moderns 
as  Indo-European.1  The  characteristics  of  that  form  of  speech 
are  a  certain  number  of  common,  or  at  least  widely  spread, 
roots,  a  peculiar  mmic  nf  infli'clin<r,  f  toother  with  a  reseniblanco 
in  the  inflections,  and  a  similarity  of  syntax  or  constructiou. 
Of  the  oh!  Persian  language  the  known  roots  are,  almost  with- 
out exception,  kindred  forms  to  roots  already  familiar  to  the 
philologist  through  tho  Sanscrit,  or  the  Zend,  or  both;  while 
many  are  of  that  more  general  type  of  which  we  have  spoken 
— forms  common  to  all,  or  most,  of  the  varieties  of  tho  Indo- 
European  Btock.  To  instance  in  8  few  very  frequently  recur- 
ring words — "father,"  is  in  old  Persian  (as  in  Sanscrit)  jiifar, 
which  differs  only  in  the  vocalisation  from  the  Zendic  patar, 
the  Greek  mtr^p,  and  the  Latin  paler,  and  of  which  cognate 
forms  are  the  Gothic  fadar,  the  German  voter,  the  English 
father,  and  the  Erse  athair.  "  Namo"  is  in  old  Persian  {us  in 
both  Zi-nd  and  Sanscrit)  nama,  for  which  we  have  in  Greek 
Svo/ia,  in  Latin  nomen,  in  German  nakme  or  name,  in  English 
name.  "  Man"  is  martiija,  for  which  we  havo  in  Greek  fipino<;, 
in  Latin  mortalh,  in  English  mortal,  in  modern  Persian,  merd. 
"Horse"  is  a-tpa,  the  samo  as  in  Zend,  with  which  may  be 
compared  the  Sanscrit  aqea,  the  modern  Persian  asp,  tho  Greek 
imr-oT,  the  Welsh  osw,  and  even  the  Latin  eqmis? 

1  See  ml  ii.  p]i.  350-361. 

1  The  dialectic  form  Inui  connects  ejuui  with  tin™. 
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The  following  tnblo  {pp.  250,  251)  exhibits  a  number  of 
similar  instances. 

With  respect,  to  iullectious,  we  mav  observe  tirst.  that  the 
original  masculine  nominatival  ending  (as  wis  long  ago  observed 
by  Herodotus')  was  sh  or  s— the  same  as  in  Latin  anil  Oreek  ;* 
ami  this  ending  is  Ibinifl  whenever  the  final  vowel  of  the  root 
is  i  or  u ;  as  in  Kuru«h,  Danjavusk,  Fravariuk,  and  the  like. 
When,  however,  the  final  root-vowel  hupjiened  to  be  «,  the  s 
was  dropped,  first,  perhaps,  passing  into  a  breathing,  and  then 
Winning  absorbed  in  the  vowel.*  Thus  we  have  A  umnuKilii. 
Arlatilishatrd,  khshatrajM  (satrap),  &c  Where1  the  root  emh-d 
in  a  consonant,  tho  final  consonant  was  sometimes  dropped, 
and  the  preceding  vowel  sound  elongated — as  bWrfar,  noin. 
Irt'tld,  "brother;"  pitar,  nom.  pita,  "father;"  jatar,  nom. 
jii/i'i,  "  enemy  ;"  napat,  nom.  napa,  "grandson  :  "  while  at  other 
times  the  consonant  was  retained,  either  with  or  without  the 
light  a;  e.g.  rtfpu,  "a  horse,"  mariiya,  "a  man,"  kauf,  "a 
mountain,"  daraug,  "  a  lie,"  &c.  Feminine  nominatives  usually 
ended  in  -a  long ;  a  few  had  -i  as  their  final  vowel ;  and  these 
seem  to  have  taken  the  masculine  iioiiiiiiativiil  sign-sS;  e.g. 
th&fatuh,  "happiness."'  Neuters  appear  to  have  ended,  only 
in  -am,  a  form  analogous  to  the  Latin  -itm  anil  Greek  -ov; 
examples  are  avakanam,  "dwelling;"  hamaranam,  "battle;" 
vardanam,  "  city,  state." 

Besides  the  nominative,  tiie  ancient  Persians  recognised  live 
other  cases.  These  were  the  genitive,  the  accusative,  the 
vocative,  the  ablative,  and  tho  locative.'  The  dative  was 
wanting,  and  its  force  was  expressed  through  the  genitive. 


$  131).    II  repreients  prolnlilv  rl  i  .J,i.«  is  nn  nlilifviiejuii  <if  Ihr  fnlliT 

umnoun  of  [ho  third  person  lingular  form  npM.il™.    (Sir  II.  Ilini-|i:i«iiri  i:i 

ni.n.-ilin,-.  sr.  "![.■.'■  "llii.."  (lie  JWtiu!  „/ I/--  .-W.ilp:  .-,.:„(•„  viil,  I. 

1  Till)  mode  of  scrauntiriK  for  (he  f.  914.) 

omission  of  [he  lihilint  in  the  m  of  '  Soma  wriwn,  u  Splogit,  n?g»rd  Iho 


i  ,i  llJji  III  u  iii!  j  dA 
*  Hi  Bps  i'iiitii&t  "H 

^  i&itiliitil  ill  it  :ui 


it  ill  1  Isisa  UiM  t  i 


mi  j  j  ||  mill  i 
if  Mill  iJiiklJ 

i  1 

J1S  i 

!  j  j  |s  j  j  in  i  1 1 1 1 

!  'iijijij  ifiliiij 

Mill! 

%> 

1  itf  i< 

t 

3  lilil  1  f|-|lfitti^f*ltfi^i.5 
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The  genitive  singular  of  nouns  masculine  in  d  was  funned 
ordinarily  by  the  addition  othya,  with  which  we  may  compare 
ihi>  Sanscrit  -iija  ami  the  Greek  -oio."  Otlier  masculine  nouns 
formed  the  genitive  by  adding  to  the  root  -a,'  which  probably 
stood  for  -ah,  the  Old  Persian  equivalent  of  the  Sanscrit  geni- 
tival  -as.  Masculines  in  -ish  and  -uih  made  the  genitive  in 
-aish  and  -aush,  as  Kur-usk,  Kur-ttuslt ;  Framrt-wh,  Fravart- 
aish.  Feminines  in  «  formed  the  genitive  by  adding  -yd,  as 
iauma,  "  a  family,"  gen.  taumiiyd ;  those  in  -ish  changed  -ish 
into  -iyn,  as  burnish,  "tho  earth,"  gen.  bumiytt.  Tho  genitive 
of  neuter  nouns  docs  not  ocuur  in  tin;  inscriptions. 

The  universal  sign  of  the  accusative  singular  was  -m." 
Nouns  wlioso  nominativo  ended  in  -eh  made  the  accusative  by 
changing  -sh  into -m.  Nouns  in  -A  or  -d  took  -m  in  addition. 
The  clo.-i-st  analogy  to  this  is  furnished  by  tile  Latin;  but  we 
may  compare  also  the  Greek  -v,  the  Germau  -n  ("  den,  ilut "), 
and  our  own  -m  in  "  him,"  and  "  whom." 

The  vocative  seems  to  have  ended,  as  in  Sanscrit,  with  the 
root-vowel  of  the  word,  which,  if  not  already  long,  was  elon- 
gated ;  e.  g.  mariiyd,  "  man,"  voe,  martiyA,  "  0  man." 

The  ablative  is  thought  to  have  terminated  originally  in 
-oi;"  but  the  (  fell  away,  and  the  regular  sign  of  the  case 
became  tho  long  -a.    {Compare  the  Latin  ablative  of  nouns  in 

The  ordinary  sign  of  the  locative  (which  in  Sanscrit  and 
Zend  is  -i)  was  in  the  Old  Persiaa  -yn  or  -tya.  Mii-vnlin'.' 
nouns  in  -d  took  the  full  form  -tya,  as  Arrnina,  loc.  Armina-i\ja. 
Fomininos  in  -A  took  -yd,  as  Alkurd,  loc.  Athttraya ;  Arbird, 
loc.  Arbiruyd.  Femininea  in  -i  took  sometimes  simply  -yd,  as 
apt,  "  water,"  loc.  apiyA ;  sometimes  they  changed  -i  into  -aiyd. 


ralSer  Ihon  six,  adding 


u  an  iratrunicntil  meaning. 
1  Or      since  ISopp  is  prnlably  righl 


5  lay.)  Mueailnt 
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ua  Bdkhlri,  loc.  Btiklttruiyo  :  Hartuttwti,  W.  Ihtrmimhiiit't. 
Tli in i ics  in  -ii  took  v  as  the  characteristic  nf  tlic  locative  instead 
of  y,13  the  masculines  changing  -u  into  -auva  (with  a.  short 
li tiiil  (i),  and  t!ie  fi'iuiniiu's  changing  -a  or  -tut  into  -inavi  (with 
the  long  ii).  Examples  of  masculines  are  Babira,  loc.  Babi- 
rauva;  Margu,  lor.  Margauva ;  of  fein initios,  dahydu,  "ft  pro- 
vince," loc.  dahjauvd;  Ufraitt,  "tho  Euphrates,"  loc  1^"™- 

The  nominative  plural  of  roots  in  -n  seem  to  have  been 
originally  formed  by  changing  a  into  aha — tho  proper  Persian 
eijuii'nlrnt  of  the  \'edic.  -<fM3 — and  this  ending  is  found  in  the 
plural  of  ono  word,  viz.  haga,  "  God,"  which  makes  nom.  pi. 
bagaha.  The  termination  -<i/m  was,  however,  in  most  instances 
contracted  into  -ii ,-'  e.  g.  martiiji't,  "  nnni :''  l.  l.-iiun^iihhii'i,  "  kings," 
nnd  the  like.  The  nominative  plural  of  roots  in  -a,  -i,  and 
-u  is  unknown,  the  inscriptions  furnishing  no  examples. 

The  sign  of  the  genitive  plural  was  the  suffix  -n,!ni*  (compare 
the  Latin  -rum),  which  was  preceded  by  -ti,  -i  (?)  or  -u,  accord- 
ing to  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  theme;  e.  g.  baga,  gen.  pi. 
hnij:huim  ;  ]:hih.J[!-itliiw.t,  go:i.  pi.  ];hshvMlhi!ijii-h:i  ;  lUlnf.tit.  grjj. 
pi.  dahyundm.  The  accusative  plural3  of  roots  in  -a  and  -am 
was  the  .same  us  the  nominative  plural,  e.  g.  martiya,  "  n  man," 
ace.  pi.  marliya,  "  men ;"  hamaranam,  "  a  buttle,"  occ  pi. 
hamarana,  "  battles." 

Mo  vocatives  plural  Lave  been  found.  The  ablative  plural 
was  formed  by  the  addition  of  -dis/i  or  -ibish  {compare  the 
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Latin  -i&its*}  to  the  root  of  the  word,  as  baga,  bagaibiih;  vilh, 
vithibith ;  raum,  raticabish,  &c. 

The  sipn  of  the  locative  plural  was  the  suffix  -sftuiw,'  which  in 
themes  with  the  light  -a  became  -ishuva,  as  Mada,  "  a  Mode,'' 
Madaishuva,  "among  the  Medea." 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  declensions  so  far  as  they 
are  known  to  us  :— 

Detltntim  1/  Neum  rnJing  in  L 


Di  .1 :  [.■.■ 
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ADJECTIVES. 


Dtchiutou  of  Sours  Muter  ending  in  urn. 


Sing.  Plural. 

H.  HumaramuD   a  buttle.  HnmaNm*   battles. 

ft  Unknown.  Unknown. 

Hiiiii:mnmi]i   nbnttln.  Hsmsnnl   buttloH. 

V.  UDk»mi.  Unknown. 
AM.  Unknown.  Unknown. 
Lor,  Unknown,  Unknown. 

ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives  appear  to  have  followed  in  all  respects  the  In- 
flections of  nouns.    Tlicy  uinled  j^iiei-iilly  in  the  weak  -a;  bat 


hup  tleme  in -ti  has  been  found  {paru,  "much"),  and  there 
may  also  hove  been  thomos  in  -#. 

The  following  is  ait  example  of  an  ordinary  adjective  in  -a. 
(Forms  of  the  adjective  not  actually  found  are  printed  in 
italics.) 

Sing. 


_V,  vaznrk-a.  Tazark-A,  mratUam. 


-V,  tnuirli-*.  nnrk-fc.  tatark  o. 

G.  nuarlfonam.  tninrk-dnnni.  'unknown;. 

P.  vaark-i  (?).  (unknown?.  (unknown). 

AM.  nwfe-aibiih.  (unknown;.  (unknown,. 

lAt.  nuai-A-aukuni.  vnsirk-suvn.  (unknown). 


Ah  in  Sanscrit,1  the  comparative  degree  of  adjectives  seems 
to  have  been  formed  by  adding  -iara  to  the  positive,  e.  g.  apa, 
"distant,"  apa-txra,  "the  more  distant;"  tho  superlative  by 
iidiliiiLr  Jinna.  i'.  iz.fru.frtt-l'tma,  "  tlu-  Itrst."  Tlici'i1  wim  iilso  it 
Mil'crlativo  in  -isfa  (compare  the  Greek  -in-roe),  whieh  would 


1  Sw  Itojip,  §  ID1.     In  Zend,  tho    I  Latin   by  -fmii  (c.  f-.   p«jv™>);  tin- 

It  I'   ■..  I.   ML       1-1  I.I        1  M    ■      I  ill    L  1 1  ■    ■  ,  .  .  I  ■  I  I  -     I"  .,  ,   Ill   ,■   I..IIII       '.  ..■ 

n^iiL'-i'T.,-.!  hi  CntV  hy  ~rfpov,  am]  in      (r.g.  ijiiinuj,  ultuiins,  i'n1i'uiu<,  icj. 
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seem  to  imply  a  comparative  in  -ft/as.1  The  only  known  ex- 
ample of  this  superlative  is  malhieta,  "  greatest." 

NUMERALS. 

The  numerals  are  but  little  known  to  us,  owing  to  the 
practice  which  prevailed  of  writing  them  hy  the  means  of  signs. 
A  single  wedge,  placed  perpendicularly,  marked  one  (J  )l 
two  such  signs  niiuki  il  two,  and  so  on  up  to  nine  ;  the  sign  of 
ten  was  the  double  wed<;e,  or  arron-liend  (  <  ).  and  this  was 
used  for  the  tens  up  to  ninety.  To  mark  a  hundred  the  hori- 
zontal wedge  was  probably  osed  (■— ). 

A  few  numerals  only,  and  those,  in  every  case,  ordinals,  have 
reached  us  through  the  inscriptions.  They  are fralama,  "the 
first."  Juvitiija,  "the  second,"  Iriliya,  "the  third,"  and  navama, 
"  the  ninth."'  Frtitama,  for  which  the  Zend  has  fraieina,  com- 
bines  the  formative  letters  which  we  find  separately  in  -n-pSi- 
to?  and  pri-mtis.  Its  root  fra  is  cognate  with  irpo.  lhi  viliyii 
ci>rri!spniiiU  closely  wit  1 1  Scirrepoi,  as  tritya  does  with  rpiTot  and 
fortius.  Navama,  "ninth,"  implies  a. cardinal  number,  very 
closely  resembling  novem. 


The  personal  pronouns  in  Old  Persian,  as  in  most  Indo- 
KiiriijHMti  tongues  ivi'i'n  iliTliiiwl  very  irregularly — the  different 
ciisns  really  belnnging  to  completely  distinct  roots.  The  roots 
themselves  are  without  exception  such  as  occur  in  other  cognate 
language?,4  and  approach  very  closely  indeed  to  the  forms  used 
in  the  Zend,  as  will  appear  by  the  subjoined  declensions. 


'  The.  Knnitril  lim  "  rapertltlve  in      unlinnta  in  Urn  chief  yuriclici  of  Indo- 


■  The  foUDWlnf  Bre  lh(  formi  of  that  I 

Sa*Krit.       Znd.     Dor.Qrttk.  Latin.      OdHe.   LMwnia*.  (HdSchtxmle. 


PRONOUNS. 


-i'.iAM.i.  uhich  fjmoB  from  u  comparative 
in  -Km    {Bopp.  §  '2'JS.) 


M.irI.|V3!i  5|.nv!],  !1S  Ki I,v  llo,,),  in 
I] is  !.oi.ij.if-,i,.r  ',,:,„.„u,:  {(,  :I23):— 


uquiTBluDt  in  the 


fau  1U 


■  I'  1"-il(v  rnjnalp  with   the  S-nscrit 

aim,  •nd  thua  with  the  Creek  iyt& 


I'HUX'.iL'^S 
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1-maiTO  tend.  . 
All.  -inn  (noL) 

The  pronoun  of  the  a 
singular,  in  which  it  is  < 

Nam,  TuvniO   


The  ordinary  pronoun  of  the  third  persun  is  hauva,  which  is 
declined  as  follows:— 


O.  AnhjL                     (tfnknown).  (Unknown). 

^^XadOU)             (Unknown),  in. 

iM.  -tb*l;a  (W.J-              (Unknown;.  (Unknown). 
JVuml. 

W.  AnljL                     At*.  (Unknown} 

,  IAviu..liLiin.                     (1,'nknnwn).  ( 1'iikuoiii]). 

.  lAvniyn,  (Unknown!.  (I  nknown} 

-"■(-.'lil,!.  -h\~h  ;-„rJ.\  .,lli„l  (Bid.) 

,<U.  -ulium  [aid.),  4blm  [out.). 

Strictly  speaking,  Aaura  is  the  more  remote  demonstrative, 
equivalent  to  our  "that;"  hut  practically  its  usn  is' personal. 
There  iippi'iir  Ij>  hiivf ■  been  originally  three  such  (lemtmHlrnlives 
in  the  Old  Persian,  flaat-a,  ava,  and  shi  or  sftwft,  from  the  sur- 
viving eases  of  whieh  the  nluve  declension  is  made  up. 

Hauva  is  probably  identical  with  the  Sanscrit  Ms  (m,  so) 

(M»)i  *s  '-"'I"       <ns  German  Ml,     In  Sanscrit  (njj,™>  Zfnd  (roc™),  nnd 


r.  ti-]i       liaH  given  birlh  to  ihc 
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and  the  Zend  hau  (ha).'  Ava  has  no  exact  equivalent  in 
Sanscrit  or  Zend  ;  but  its  inflections  have  mostly  their  Zendic 
ri'|iresi'iit,'itivfs— tlic  gen.  availed  corresponding  to  aiwV,  (hi: 
ncc.  avam  to  aom,  the  nom.  mase.  pi.  avaitja  to  ava,  the  nom.  fern. 
PI.  ava  to  aviio,  ond  the  gen.  pi.  avaisham  to  avahltam.  The 
third  eh-menl,  flu,  which  hus  furnished  the  pronominal  suffixes 
sAj's/i,  Aim,  shi'im,  and  ahaiya,  corresponds  to  the  Zend  hoi,  lit, 
and  ahi'i,  ivhich  are  used  for  tlie  genitive  and  dative  singular  of 
the  third  person  in  all  genders.1 

Tho  nearer  demonstrative,  "this,"  is  expressed  by  it/am, 
which  is  declined  as  follows : — 


Slug. 


K  Ijam. 


1.  [Unknown).  Atij»y&.  ^Unknown). 

j*£t}Ah».  (Unknown).  (Unknown). 


itttotl 


j^j;  Unknown).  (Unknown),  (Unknown). 

Here  ngain  the  agreement  with  the  Zend,  and  also  with  the 
&ui*.Tif,  is  very  complete.3 

The  relative,  "  who,"  "  which,"  is  rendered  by  hya.  Its 
declension,  so  for  us  we  can  Iraco  it  out,  is  the  following 


1  Tin-  ordinal  fr>™  of  ihc  cuncifon 
Sanni  wm  piubolilj  W,  whicli  nniwm 
in  /m.i.'mi;,.!  (!'■■'■•■)'.  fascript.  II,  lillf  3 
Ttiii       in  iiii-ntifoi  ""iiti  iho  /end  M 


.    The  Crock  and  Li 


n.  flii'l        [br  ibe  accusative 
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a.  (l?nknownl 
Vt*L  Hj» 

ML  Tyo.,1.  lOoki 


(Unknown).  (Unknown) 

SSu*  a™, 


.\.  Tfi.ivii. 


At.  Trait  u.  Tri.  Ttt. 

Ail.  (UBlnin.D;.  (Lnkoowo).  l  Unkaown). 

Other  pronouns  «r«  to,  "who"  (interTOg.) ; *  aita,  "it;" 
aniya,  "anothei;"  utii,  "self,"  "own"  (rsiinparc  Lat.  sutw). 
which  ts  found  only  in  composition;  katheha/a,  "any  one" (com- 
pare Lat.  juisjue);  homo,  "all"  (eomp.  Lat.  omnia) ;  Itaruva, 
"all,"  die. 

VERBS. 

The  verb  in  Old  Persian  had  three  voices,  Active,  Middle, 
and  Passive;  hut  of  these  the  middle  differed  in  form  very 
slightly  from  the  Passive.  The  moods  recognised  were  the 
Indicative,  the  Imperative,  the  Subjunctive  or  Potential,  and 
the  Infinitive.  The  tenses  seem  to.  have  been  the  present,  the 
imprifo't,  the  noritsf,  and  the  perfect.  There  was  no  future, 
tin.-  duli'.-ii'in-v  hi.'ii]^  sii|i[ilie>l  by  the  present  subjunctive,  which 
had  a  future  force. 

Of  tho  verb,  substantive  amiija  (  —  mm),  the  conjugation,  so 
far  as  we  knew  it,  is  the  following : — 


»:r:l.  S  :1S7.)     Wu  tuny       f.list  ill  .ulitr,  ftjtro!,  kiIt,,  »iii,  mill  the 

J  rhc  l.:nlliic  A'-n.  h'-6,  *nr,  J  Compare  Willi  Ibia  the  following  set 
ek  hod  probably  once  iu.  inter-  |  offbnu:— 
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Aunliya    Ho  01117  1*. 

It  is  impossible  to  L'ive  mivtliir.fr  L i  1: ■  ■  a  eoim'leti1  on:isli|0i> 
of  the  conjugation  of  a  regular  verb.  The  inscriptions  are  so 
similar  in  their  character,  and  run  bo  much  in  the  same  groove, 
that,  while  we  have  abundant  examples  of  certain  forms,  the 
jriviit  majority  of  the  forms  are  wanting.  Suffice  it  to  notice  a 
few  points  in  which  the  conjugation  resembled  the  Greek  or 
the  Latin;  or  both,  such  as  the  following. 

Past  time  was  usually  marked  by  prefixing  an  augment,  the 
augment  used  being  the  long  <i.  which  was  regularly  attached 
to  the  imperfect  unci  nor  is  t.  tense*,  nsjiiii,  imperf.  lijanam ;  (hah, 
impcrf.  ulhaham ;  da,  imperf.  ddada ;  aor.  dda.  The  perfect 
tense,  which  occurs  but  rarely,  seems  to  hove  had,  instead  of 
tin'  augment,  a  reduplication ;  as  kar,  ehakkriyd. 

The  ordinary  sign  of  the  first  person  singular  was  -mi  or  -m 
!->-iTii«r--  t-iti.  :  I.nlin.  s>"'n.  en™,  -.,11,  #«,>.  .... 

Ac.) ;  of  the  first  person  plural,  -maliya  or  -md  (Latin,  -mus  ; 
Mot  Greek, -fM?):  of  the  third  person  singular,  -eh  (Greek, 
tidin;  English,  "has,"  "is'');  but  this  sign  was  commonly 
dropped;  of  the  third  person  plural,  -tiija  or  (according  to 
Fpiojel  1  -iili j  (rompare  Greek,  Tinrroirrai ;  Latin,  "suiii  "). 

The  par.!  puitii'iple  ended  in -fa,  as  iarta,  neut.  hat-lam, 
"done;"  duia,  "given,"  fmin  dii ;  p<if<i,  "  protected,"  from  jjii ; 
hasta,  "  bound  "  from  had,  {'  'i >rn|:;m>  the  Sans.  Til.  and  Latin 

past  participles.) 

ADVERBS. 

Of  adverbs,  the  most  important  are  those  of  time  and  place. 
Among  adverbs  of  time  the  old  Persian  had  the  following  : — 
yaiha,  "when ;"  thakaia,"  then ;"  pasuva,  "afterwards;"  aparam. 
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"  hereafter;"  pnruvani,  "  before ;"  daragam,  "  long  ;"  duniiaf-.u.-i, 
"  linii:  ;"  ami  dtti-iti'daranam,  "'  tor  h  lcritrtli  of  lime."  Among 
those  of  place  w  era  ''  iihi,  "hero;"  avail':,  "there;"  ajiaLirain, 
"elsewhere;"  and  amvtha,  "thonce." 

The  ordinary  negative  was  niya,"  "not;"  but  besides  (his 
there  was  a  negative  of  prohibition,  mil,  corresponding  i.-x-u.:tly 
to  Hie  Greek  ftij  and  tlie  Latin  tie,  in  such  phrases  as  pi/  yivonc, 
ne  facias,  and  tile  like.' 

Among  adverbs  of  quality  may  be  mentioned  vashja, "  much," 
"greatly,"  "  iil'ten  ;"  and  dm ■xh-ani,  "wholly,"  "entirely;"  the 
former  of  which  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  inscriptions. 

PEEPOS1TJOK8. 
Among  prepositions  the  following  have  been  sntisim  lorily 
iik'nliiird : — haclu'i,  "from;"  dbiya,  patiya,  "to;"  dbisk,  "by;" 
ni,  "  in  ;"  hadd,  "with ;"  upa, "  near ;"  aijasla,  "  near  "  or  '■  by ;" 
palish,  "beforo"  (=  Latin  coram);  pasa,  "  behint!,"  "after;" 
pariya,  "concerning;"  alara,  "among;"  anuua,  "along;" 
atiya,  "across;"  v/pariya,  "over,"  "above;"  and  aiUya,  "over 
ngaiiisl,"  Of  these,  abiya  may  be  compared  with  the  Orurk 
erri,  ni  with  tvi,  pat'itja  with  vep!,  uimriya.  with  Greek  inrko. 


Two  or  three  other  prepositions,  which  are  not  found  sepa- 
rately, are  imlii-ated  by  cum  pound  words,  in  which  thev  occur 
as  an  element  Thus  hama*  seems  to  have  had  the  sense  of 
the  Greek  a/id  or  ipov,  and  lara  that  of  the  Latin  trans,  with 
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which  they  are  etyraologieally  connected.  Para  had  also  ap- 
parently the  sense  of "  from  "  or  "  away." 3 

CONJUNCTIONS. 
Of  conjunctions  the  most  common  were  via  and  -cha  (en- 
clitic), "  and;"  which  corresponded  respectively  to  tho  Latin  el 
and  que;  va,  "  or  "  (compii.ro  Latin  re);  amthj,  "thus,"  "so" 
(compare  Greek  outgj);  ijalh:i,  "  as,"  its  correlative  ;  lya, "  that ;" 
aivam,  "  both — and  "  (used  like  the  Latin  turn— turn) ;  avii,  "  so 
long" — yuvit,  "as;"  ehiiti,"  all  ilic  while"- — 'jidii,  "until;" 
yadiya,  "  if;  "  and  imtiya,  "  lest "  (compare  the  Greek  ntfti). 

SYNTAX. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  Indo-European  syntax  were  (as  might 
lie.  supplied)  (ili-i-rvt'il  ill  the  old  Persian.  Ailjcuti ves  li^Ii-l-lI 
with  their  substantives  in  gender,  numher,  and  case.  Thus  we 
luiVL1  J;arn  Parsa  "the  Persian  people,"  in  the  nominative,  hut 
hiram'  Paraam  iihi  Madam,  "  the  Persian  and  Median  people," 
in  the  accusative  ;  iimhu  biuniiii,  "  thii*  earth  "  (accus.) ;  ahijibjCt 
Intmiyii  vcuarh'nja,  •'  of  (his  great  eartli  "  (gen.)  ;  Baga  vazarka, 
"a  great  tied"  (Horn.);  lual'i  vithaihhsli  U-.ijn-hiih,  "with  the 
tutelary  Cuds"  (all.),  &c.  Uelative  pronouns  agreed  with  their 
antecedents  in  u  1  u l 1 1 ■  i - r,  gender,  and  person,  but  their  case  de- 
pended on  the  verb  accompanying  them  ;  as  iyain  daht/avuA, 
tyaiu  maw)  A  vraDW.da  fruburd,  "  tljiti  jiroviin'r  which  Onuazd 
has  given  me" — imd  dahydva,  tya  inl,it<\  a-h.ir.-h-i/ii,  "  these  pro- 
vinces which  I  have  possessed" — avam  kdram,  hva  maud  niya 
gaiibaiiya, "  that  people  which  is  not  called  mine,"  &c 

Tho  latter  of  two  substantives  was  placed  in  the  genitive 
case  ;  as,  Ihshayailiiya  l;)i*hdtjathiy<tmim,  "  king  of  kings  " — 
Vuhet&spahyd  putra,  "soft  of  Ilystuspes,"  and  the  like.  The 
genitive  case  also  followed  tho  superlative ;  as,  malhishla 
Bag&n&m,  "  the  greatest  of  the  Goda." 

Verbs  commonly  governed  the  accusative,  as  mam  Jchshd- 
yalhiyam  akunaush,  "he  made  me  king;"  hltsitatram  hauva 


'  Compare  the  Sanscrit  pdrS,  ahich  his  entity  tilts  meaning.  (Bopp,  §  101 1.) 
Tlic  Gra*  ..pa  »ad  even  tlic  Lalni^r  ore  probably  Um  same  word. 
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aparbdyaia,  "  he  seized  the  empire,"  &c.  When  tile  force  of 
the  verb  passed  on  to  a  second  object,  that  object  was  expressed 
by  tho  genitive-dative  case ;  as  Avramaedd  khihatram  manu 
frabara,  "  Oriunzd  grunted  me  the  empire;"  manu  bajim 
abiiratii,  "they  brought  mo  tribute."  Occasionally  a  verb 
governed  a  double  accusative,  as  khskalramshim  adtaam,  "  I  took 
the  empire  from  him." 

Prepositions  generally  governed  the  accusative  or  the  ab- 
lative. The  accusative  lolluned  abiya,  "  to,"  "  alter  ;"  aliii'jn, 
"  over,"  "  against,"  "  near  ;"  atara,  "  among  ;"  pariija,  ''  coiirerii- 
fllg ; "  jiaihja,  "  to,"  "  for ;"  patish,  "in  face  of;"  upa,  "near;"  and 
■apariya, ''  over,"  "above."  Umli,"  with,"n):il  ha  >•■'<.  "  f:.-;i:,"t«i'k 
the  ablative.  The  locative  lylloHfd  tmtifii,  "  along,"  a*nl  perhaps 
ooineliini's  paltya  and  abifh.'    J'a&i,  "  after,"  took  a  genitive. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  old  Persian  syntax  may  be  men- 
tionwl  the  following:— (1.)  Tiie  pronouns  hud  in  certain  cases 
an  enclitic  form,  wherein  they  could  bo  attached  to  almost 
any  kind  of  word:1  e.  g.  Aurariiazrtimuiyu  vpatlam  nfara, 
"Ororoasdos  milii  opem  tuht"  mfam-diim  aiajarmm.  "Ego 
eum  occidi  " — harhuma,  "a  me" — mum  Auraina:A<i  jujinra.  ul-.i- 
maiya  khsliatram,  via  fyumaiyft  Itariam,  "Mo  Oroinazdea  pro- 
tcgit),  lit  inilii  iiiipmuni,  et  quod  a  me  f'uetum."  (2.)  Adjectives, 
iustend  of  Himply  accompanying  tlicir  substantives,  nore  often 
joined  to  them  by  tho  relative  pronoun  hya,  the  relative  being 
in  such  cases  attracted  into  tho  ciiso  of  the  noun,  e.  g.  Mra 
hya  Itamiiriija,  karam  tynm  Madam,  palhiia  tyam  radanx,  lVc. 
(I!.)  The  genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun  was  usually  employed 
in  the  place  of  a  possessive  pronoun  :  e.  g.  mana  badaka,  "  mens 
servus  "  (lit.  "  mei  seruls")  ;  simakliam  laumd,  "  uuslru  fumiliu  " 
(lit.  "nosiriim  fumilia"),  &c.  Sometimes  a  redundant  relative 
accompanied  these  expressions;  as,  hya  amtikham  tuanui,  "  qiiic 
nostrum  familia,"  1.  e.  "  familia  nostra."  (4.)  The  substantive 
verb  nas  most  coaimonly  omitted  from  a  sentence,'  as  Adam 
Kitrush.  "  Ego  Cyrus  "—1.  e.  "  Ego  sum  Cyrus." 


'  Sec  the  rcmsrki  of  Spiej-d  {Altper- 
,;„■/,-  (i'ri7<Wij-.ytr«,  pp.  172,  173.) 

'  Tho  receptions  mv  v.'rbs  nnd  ai- 
jttlirc,,  uliich  seem  never  to  lake  a 


P  •  Compare  tlie  SanvrlL  (Wiliknn, 
Sanxrit  (ir«»aajr,  §  S3a.) 
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In  conclusion,  a  passage  is  subjoined,  accompanied  by  an 
interlinear  Latin  transition,  whereby  Hut  close  similarity  of  ttie 
syntactical  construction,  and  order  of  tho  words,  in  the  Latin 
and  tlie  Old  Persian  will  he  apparent. 


aila  adari. 


The  ordinary  Persian  writing  was  identical  with  that  which 
has  been  described  in  1 1  >i'eond  volume  of  this  work  as  Median. 
A  cuneiform  alphabet,  consisting  of  some  thirty-six  or  thirty- 
seven  forms,  expressive  of  twenty-three  distinct  sounds,  sufficed 
for  the.  wants  of  tho  people,  whose  language  was  simple  and 
devoid  of  phonetic  luxuriance.    Wilting  was  from  left  to  right, 
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(those,  for  instance,  on  the  vases)  not  exceeding  the  siith  of  an 
inch.1  The  inscriptions  cover  a  space  of  at  least  a  hundred  and 
eighty  years,  commencing  with  Cyrus,  and  terminating  with 
Artaxcrses  Ochus,  tho  auceeasor  of  Mncmon.  The  style  of  tho 
writing  is,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  uniform,  the  latter  inscrip- 
tions containing  only  two  characters  unknown  to  the  earlier 
times.  Orthography,  however,  and  grammar  are  in  these  later 
iiiM-riptiims  greatly  changed,  the  character  of  tho  changes  being 
indicative  of  corruption  and  decline,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to 
ascribe  them  to  mere  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  engravers.0 

There  can  be  little  doubt  thai,  besides  the  cuneiform  character, 
which  was  only  suited  for  inscriptions,  the  Persians  employed  a 
cursive  writing  for  common  literary  purposes.'  Ctesias  informs 
us  that  the  royal  archives  were  written  on  parchment;"  and 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  writing  was  an  art  perfectly 
familiar  to  the  educiLli'il  IVrsNin.''  It  might  have  bei;u  supposed 
that  the  Pehlevi,  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  tho  Old  Persian 
language,  would  have  furnished  valuable  assistance  towards 
solving  tho  question  of  what  character  tiie  Persians  employed 
commonly  :  but  the  alphabetic  type  of  tho  Pehlevi  inscriptions 
is  evidently  Semitic;  and  it  would  thus  seem  that  the  old 
national  modes  of  writing  had  been  completely  lost  before  the 
establishment  by  Ardeshir,  son  of  Babek,  of  the  new  Persian 
Empire.10 


■  Chylua,  BicutX  fjatltpltei,  ton.  V. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  OTHER  AETS. 

IfpuTO  [o  pryoE  paat\ttr]  iu  IoSo-u<t  f)  E«3nruwH[  ....  flnu/urrrrii. 
nTIXW  0iuriX«<ii>  ouwi>,  tat   mplfhXor,  xpwV  ijki*Tp<f  "ai  lUfivn 

c-rafirDic  nrr  fJXX^X^ff,   Su^jiif  r(  v^A^iiit  p;.n      ■  ply  i.Uit  w^ijjiMro.— - 

/)£  .Vwh/u,  VL  [J.  U37. 

If  in  the  old  world  the  fame  of  the  Persians,  us  builders  mid 
artists,  full  on  tho  whole  below  that  of  the  Assyrians  and  Bnby- 
krniaus — their  inslnickirs  in  art,  no  less  than  iu  letter.-;  una 
science — it  was  not  so  much  that  they  had  not  produced  works 
worthy  of  comparison  with  those  which  adorned  Babylon  nod 
XiiniVL'li,  us  that,  boasting  less  antiquity  mid  less  originality 
than  those  primitive  races,  they  did  not  strike  in  the  same  way 
tin;  imagination  of  tho  lively  Greeks,  who  moreover  could  not 
but  feel  a  certain  jealousy  of  artistic  successes,  which  had  re- 
warded tho  efforts  of  a  living  anil  rival  people,  It  happened, 
stiuretiver,  that  the  Persian  masterpieces  were  less  ncces>ib]e 
to  the  Greeks  than  the  Babylonian,  and  hence  there  was  actually 
less  knowledge  ut  tiieir  vi.-jjI  character  in  tlie  time  when  Greek 
literature  was  at  its  best.  Herodotus  and  Xenopbon,  who  im- 
pressed on  their  countrymen  true  ideas  of  the  grnndour  nnii 
]i:i^nil!e,'inv  of  the  Ik-.-i.ipuluimu!!  slnit'lures,1  never  penetrated 
to  Persia  Proper,  and  perhaps  never  beheld  a  real  Persian 
building.2  Ctesias,  it  is  true,  as  a  resident  at  the  Achn;mcnian 
Court  for  seventeen  years,3  must  certainly  have  seen  Susa  aud 


'  See  Herod,  i.  33,  176-187 ;   In,  Sasimi,  pp.  304-»7S).    But  It  nay  well 

Ant'.,  iii.  4,  SS  C-10.  be  (|IU9ttiimnl  wWtln-r  hh  t run-Is  I'l- 

'  If  Herodotus  visited  Sum  (m  is  tended  so  far. 
^'  1 ' ;  1 1- 1;  1 1 1  ■   -,.^.,.,-.1).   1:-  n.u-i  ]i:m-  ,ti  1  !  Dic.l.  Sir.  ii.  :1J,  j  I;  T'-li.  C\i!l  l-l. 

Til.-  \«l:u-„  wl.i.-l,  ~:t-  111. -IV  vr.vl.-l  l.v  i.  Si  85. 
Darius  lljstaspis  (J,ofIUfl,  GiaUm  OW 
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Fcbatana,  if  not  even  Persepolis,  and  lie  tiiercfore  must  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Persian  palaces ;  but, 
bo  far  as  app-ars  ('nun  the  fragments  of  his  work  which  have 
come  (low!)  to  us,  bo  said  but  little  on  the  subject  of  these 
edifices.  It  was  not  until  Alexander  led  his  cohorts  across  the 
chain  of  Zagros  to  the  high  plateau  beyond,  that  a  proper  esti- 
mate of  the  irfr-ttt  ]'i>rsi:iii  buildings  could  be  made;  and  then 
tins  most  magnificent  of  them  all  was  scarcely  seen  before  it  was 
laid  in  ruins.'  The  barbarous  act  of  the  great  Macedonian  con- 
queror, in  committing  the  palace  of  Persepolis  to  the  flames, 
tended  to  prevent  a  full  recognition  of  the  real  greatness  of 
Persian  art  even  after  the  Greeks  had  occupied  the  country ; 
but  we  find  from  this  time  a  certain  amount  of  acknowledgment 
of  its  merits — a  certain  number  of  passages,  which,  like  that 
whirl)  forms  (he  hrading  to  this  chapter,  admit  alike  its  grandeur 
and  its  magnificence.6 

If,  however,  the  ancients  did  less  than  justice  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Persians  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  the  kindred  arts, 
moderns  have,  on  the  contray,  given  them  rather  an  undue 
prominence.  From  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  Europeans  first,  began  freely  to  penetrate  the  East,  the 
Persian  ruins,  especially  those  of  Persepolis,  drew  the  marked 
attention  of  travellers;  and  in  times  when  the  site  of  liabylnu 
had  attracted  but  scanty  notice,  and  that  of  Nineveh  and  the 
other  grout  Assyrian  cities  was.  almost  unknown,  English,  French, 
and  German  savans  measured,  described,  and  figured  the  Persian 
remains  with  a  copiousness  and  exactness  that  left  little  to 
desire.  Chardin,  the  elder  Niebuhr,  Le  Bran,  Ouscley,  Ker 
Porter,"  exerted  themselves  with  the  most  praiseworthy  zeal  to 
represent  fully  and  faithfully  the  marvels  of  the  "  Chehl  Miliar ;" 
and  these  persevering  efforts  were  followed  within  no  very 
lengthy  period  by  the  splendid  and  exhaustive  works  of  the 
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Baron  Texier '  and  of  MM.  Flandin  and  Coste.8  rersepolis  rose 
again  from  its  ashes  in  the  superb  and  costly  volumes  of  these 
latter  writers,  ivho  represented  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  in  the 
most  finished  way,  not  only  the  actual  but  the  ideal — not  only 
the  presont  but  the  past. — placing  before  our  eyes  at  onee  the 
fullest  and  eompletest  views  of  the  existing  roins,and  also  resto- 
rations of  the  ancient  structures,  some  of  them  warm  with  colour 
and  gilding,5  which,  though  to  a  certain  extent  imaginary,  pro- 
bably give  to  a  modern  tlie  best  notion  that  it  is  now  possible  to 
form  of  an  old  Persian  edifice. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  the  present  work,  and 
with  the  resources  at  the  author's  command,  to  attempt  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  Persian  remains,  or  to  vio  with  writers 
who  had  at  their  disposal  all  the  modem  means  of  illiislralioji. 
JSy  the  liberality  of  a  well-known  authority  on  architecture,"  ho 
is  able  to  present  his  readers  with  cerlnin  general  views  of  tho 
most  important  structures  ;  anil  lie  also  enjoys  the  ail  vantage  of 
illustrating  some  of  tho  most  curious  of  the  details  with  en- 
gravings from  a  ret  of  photographs  recently  taken.  These  List 
have,  it  is  believed,  an  accuracy  beyond  that  of  any  drawings 
hitherto  made,  and  will  give  a  better  idea,  than  words  could 
pmsilJv  do,  of  the  merit  of  flu:  sculptures.  With  thesis  helps, 
and  with  the  addition  of  reduced  copies  from  some  of  MM. 
Flnndiu  and  I '  st^'s  plates,  the  author  hopes  to  be  able  to  mako 
his  account  fairly  intelligible,  and  to  gins  his  readers  the  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  a  tolerably  correct  judgment  on  the  merit  of 
the  Persian  art  in  comparison  with  that  of  Babylon  nod  Assyria. 

Persian  architectural  art  displayed  itself  especially  in  two 


7  Dw-ipt'io'i  tie  I'AriMfnif.'.k  li  Ptr'o 
■t  fie  f.p  .11  ri'iyi'i "'<"<",  2  vuls.  folio,  Pnris, 
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under  tbe  celebrated  J'lugeiie  llurnrjuf,  is 
entitled  limply  "  IVtyfiyf.1  ?n  /'e-fr."  It 

Willing  tho  "Trovcls."'md  tho  otbor  five 
being  devoted  to  pkUf.  It  boira  no 
date,  bnt  wo>  published,  I  believe,  be- 

tweed  1845  and  1H50. 
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forma  of  building — tlie  palace  and  the  toiub.  Temples  were 
not  perhaps  unknown  in  Persia,'  though  much  of  the  worship 
may  always  have  been  in  the  open  air;  but  temples,  at  least 
until  the  time  of  Artaxerxce  .Mocn»>n,!  were  insignificant,  and 
neither  attracted  the  attention  of  contemporaries,  nor  were  of 
mii.'L  a  character  as  to  leave  traces  of  themselves  to  after  times. 
The  palaces 3  of  the  Persian  kings,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the 
sepulchres  which  they  prepared  for  themselves*  are  noticed  by 
many  ancient  writers  11s  objects  of  interest ;  ami,  notwithstanding 
certain  doubts  which  have  beeu  raised  in  recent  years,5  it  seems 
tolerably  certain  that  they  are  to  be  recognised  in  the  two  chief 
classes  of  ancient  rnins  which  still  exist  in  the  country. 

The  Persian  palatial  buildings,  of  which  traces  remain,  are 
four  in  number.  One  was  situated  at  Eebalaua,  the  Median 
capital,  and  was  a  sort  of  adjunct  to  the  old  residence  of  the 
Median  kings."  Of  this  only  a  very  few  vestiges  have  been 
hitherto  found;  and  we  can  merely  say  that  it  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  same  general  character  with  the  edifices  which  will 
be  hereafter  described.  Another  was  built  by  Uarius  and  his 
son  Xerxes  on  the  great  mound  of  Susa;  and  of  this  we  have 
the  ground  plan,  in  a  great  lueasure,  and  various  interesting 
details.'  A  third  stood  within  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Pcrsepolis," 
but  of  this  not  much  more  is  left  than  of  the  construction  at 
Ecbatana.  Finally,  there  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perse- 
polis,  but  completely  distinct  from  tho  town,  the  Great  Palace, 
which,  as  the  chief  residence,  at  any  rale  of  the  later  kings. 


'  Fludlo,  FojojJ  m  Pmt,  pp.  gs. 
>.  Com]«rc  "PlaiicbM  Anciunnes," 
m.  \i.  i>U.  .rfS  ud  61. 
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GREAT  PALACE  AT  TERSEPOLIS. 


Alexander  burnt,  and  of  which  ihe  remains  still  to  bo  seen  are 
ample,  constituting  "  by  fur  tbe  most  remarkable  group  of 
buildings  now  existing  in  this  pint  of  Asia."1 

It  is  to  thin  last  edifice,  or  group  of  edifices,  that  tin.'  reader's 
attention  will  be  speeiull y  directed  in  the  following  pages.  Here 
tbe  greatest  of  the  Tersian  monnrcbs  seem  to  have  built  the 


greatest  their  works.  Here  the  ravage?!  of  time  and  bar- 
barism, sadly  injurious  uh  tin  y  may  have  been,  have  hud  k-ast. 
effort.  Here,  moreover,  modern  research  spent  its  chief 
efforts,  escalations  having  been  made,  measurements  effected, 

and  grouud-plaus  laid  down   accuracy.    In  describing  the. 

VcraepoliUn  bondings  w0  have  aids  "bicb  mostly  fail  na  else- 
where— cherts,  plain-,  ii:u»ln^^  i:i  ixlraorliiuirv  uliu.ilan.i  r.nd 
often  of  hi;:h  nrtn.tie  v.i'ne,  el.di.iratc  dc^-riplicms  cVi  u  |:|u  to- 
(■ruphs.    If  the  describe  hu;  >it:il  a  task  of  some  uiftii  ulty  lu 
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perform,  it  is  because  tin  overplus  of  material  is  apt  to  cause 
almost  as  much  embarrass  in  cnt  as  too  poor  and  scanty  a  supply. 

The  building  tit  Perse]):)  I  is  are  placed  upon  a  vast  platform. 
It  was  tliy  practice  of  the  Persians,  as  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Baliylniiiiiii-,"'  lu  elevate  their  palaces  in  this  way.  They  thus 
made  them  at.  on™  more  striking  to  tin;  eye,  more  dignified, 
and  more  easy  to  guard.  In  Babylonia  all  elevated  habitation 
was  also  more  healthy  and  more  [iltsiHiut,  ln-ing  raised  above  the 
reach  of  many  insects,  and  laid  open  to  the  winds  of  heaven, 
never  too  boisterous  in  that  climate.  Perhaps  ihe  Assyrians 
and  Persians,  in  their  continued  use  of  the  custom,  to  some 
cstoiit.  fcllnncd  a  fashion,  elevating  their  royal  residences,  net 
so  much  for  security  or  comfort,  as  because  it  had  come  to  be 
considered  that  a  palace  ought  lo  have  a  lofty  site,  and  to  look 
down  on  the  LiLbitiLliunrt  of  meaner  men ;  but,  however  this  may 
have  been,  the  custom  certainly  prevailed,  and  at  Persepolis  we 
have,. in  an  almost  perfect  condition,  this  first  element  of  a 
Persian  palace. 

The  platform  nt  Persepolis  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  high  range 
of  rocky  hills,  on  which  it  abuts  towards  the  east.  It  is  com- 
posed of  solid  masses  of  hewn  stone,11  which  were  united  by 
metal  clamps,  probably  of  iron  or  lead."  The  masses  were  not 
cut  to  a  Uniform  size,  nor  even  always  to  a  right  angle,  but  were 
fitted  together  with  a  certain  amount  of  irregularity,  which  will 
be  the  best  understood  from  the  woodcut  overleaf.  Many  of  the 
blocks  were  of  enormous  size ; a  and  their  quarrying,  transport, 
and  elevation  to  their  present  places,  imply  very  considerable 
mei'hiitiieal  skill.     Tlicy  were  laid  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  lv 
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but  thU  description,  nalrns  qualified,  Hill  gfvo  mi  idea  of  far 
STPater  uniformity  than  nctuallv  prevails.  The  must  sen'oiia 
irregularity  is  on  the  north  nidi*,  tho  general  lino  of  which  in 
not  parallel  lo  the  south  side,  nor  at  right  anglrs  with  tho 
western  one."  but  forma  with  the  general  linn  nf  ihn  w*wtvrn 
no  angle  of  alHjut  eighty  depTeca.  Tlie  cause  of  this  deflation 
lay  probably  in  the  filet  that,  on  this  aide,  n  low  rooky  spur  rati 
onl  from  the  mounhiin-rnriee  in  thi»  direction,"  and  ibat  it  was 
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thought  dcsirablo  to  accommodate  the  liue  of  the  structure  to 
the  natural  irregularities  of  the  ground.  In  addition  to  the 
irregularity  nf  general  outline  thus  iin.nl need,  there  is  another 
of  such  perpetual  occurrence  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  au 
essential  element  of  the  original  design,  and  therefore  probably 
as  approving  itself  to  the  artistic  notions  of  tho  builder.  This 
is  the  occurrence  of  frequent  angular  project  ions  and  indenta- 
tions, which  we  remark  on  all  three  sides  of  the  platform 
equally,  and  which  would  therefore  seem  to  hove  been  regarded 
in  Persia,  no  less  than  in  Assyria,1"  as  ornamental.1' 

The  whole  of  tho  platform  is  not  of  a  uniform  height.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  been  coiupuscd,  as  originally  built, 
of  several  quite  distinct  terraces.  Three  of  theso  still  remain, 
exhibiting  towards  the.  west  a  very  marked  difference  of  elevation. 
The  lowest  of  the  three  is  on  the  south  side,  nnd  it  may  therefore 
be  termed  the  Southern  Terrace.  It  extends  from  east  to  west 
a  distance  of  about  S00  feet,  with  a  width  of  about  170  or  ISO, 
and  has  an  elevation  above  the  plain  of  from  twenty  to  twentv- 
three  feet.1  Opposite  to  this,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  plat- 
form, is  a  second  terrace,  more  than  three  times  the  breadth  of 
tlii.1  sou  thorn  one,  which  may  be  called,  by  way  of  distinction, 
the  Northern  Terrace.  This  has  an  elevation  above  the  plain 
of  thirty-five  foot.1  Intermediate  between  these  two  is  the  great 
Central  or  Upper  Terrace,  standing  forty-five  feet  above  the 
plain,  having  a  length  of  770  feet  along  the  west  face  of  the 
platform,  and  a  width  of  about  400.3  Upon  this  Upper  Terrace 
wen:  situated  almost  all  the  great  and  important  buildings. 

The  erection  of  a  royal  rcsidonco  on  a  platform  composed  of 

moved.    Kcmaim  «f  It  are  Htill  to  Iw   |  tor,  7Vj*Mj,  vol.  J,  3131.  5S3,  584. 
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ity  of  artificial  ascents,  which 
i  means  of  broad  and  solid 
ate  one  of  the  most  remark- 
eom  to  deserve  careful  and 


several  terraces  involved  th. 
the  Persian  architects  inai 

able  features  of  the  plaef 
exact  description. 

The  first,  and  grainiest  in  respect  of  scale,  is  on  the  west 
front  of  the  platform  towards  its  northern  end,  and  lends  up 
from  the  plain  to  the  summit  of  the  northern  terrace,  furnishing 
the  only  moans  by  which  the.  platform  can  even  now  be  ascended. 
It  cousisis  of  two  distinct  sets  of  stern,  each  composed  of  two 


flights,  "ilh  a  lii-' Bid  lull' liiiL'-place  between  them,  the  steps 
themselves  running  at  right  angles  to  the  platform  wall,  ftild 
the  two  lower  flights  diverging,  while  the  two  upper  ones  con- 
verge to  a  common  landing-place  on  the  top.  The  slope  of  the 
stairs  is  so  gentle  that,  though  each  step  has  a  convenient  width, 
the  height  of  a  step  is  in  no  ease  more  than  from  three  to  four 
inches.  It  is  thus  easy  to  ride  horses  both  up  and  down  the 
staircase,  and  travellers  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  ascending 
and  descending  it  in  tins  way.4 

The  width  of  the  staircase  is  twenty-two  feet— space  suffi- 
cient to  allow  of  ten  horsemen  ascending  each  flight  of  steps 
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abreast"  Altogether  this  ascent,  which  is  on  a.  plan  unknown 
elsewhere,  is  pronounced  to  bo  "  the  noblest  example  of  a  flight 
of  stairs  to  bo  found  in  any  part  of  the  world." '  It  does  not 
prujeet  beyond  the  line  of  the  platform  whereto  it  leads,  but  is, 
as  it  wero,  taken  out  of  if. 

The  next,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  staircases,  conducts  from  the  level  of  the  northern  platform 
to  that  of  the  central  or  upper  terrace.  This  staircase  fronts 
ii<iriU\i;irf],  mill  npf-iiii  mi  the  view  as  soon  as  the  first  staircase 
(A  on  the  plan)  has  been  ascended,  lying  to  the  right  of  the 
spectator  nl  the  distance  uf  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards.  It  con- 
sists of  four  single  flights  of  steps,  two  of  which  are  central, 
facing  one  another,  and  leading  to  a  projecting  landing-place 
(B),  about  twotity  feet  in  width ;  while  the  two  others  are  on 
either  side  of  the  centntl  flights,  distant  from  them  about 
twenty-one  yards.  The  entire  length  of  this  staircase  is  212 
feet;  its  greatest  projection  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  terrace 
whereon  it  abuts,  is  thirty-six  feet*  The  steps,  which  are 
sixteen  feet  wide,  rise  in  the  same  gentle  way  as  those  of  the 
lower  or  platform  staircase.  The  height  of  each  is  under  four 
inches;  and  thus  there  are  thirty-one  steps  in  an  ascent  of  ten 
feet.' 

The  feature  which  specially  distinguishes  this  staircase  from 
the  lower  one  already  described  is  its  elaborate  ornamentation. 
The  platform  rtjiiivusc  id  perfectly  plain.  The  entire  face  which 
this  staircase  presents  to  the  spectator  is  covered  with  sculptures. 
In  the  first  place,  on  the  central  projection,  which  is  divided 
perpendicularly  into  three  compart  in  euts,  are  represented,  in 
the  spin idri Is  on  either  side,  a  lion  devouring  a  bull,  and  in  tin.* 
compartment  between  the  spandrils  eight  colossal  Persian 
gnu  nisi  nen, '"  armed  with  spears  and  either  with  sword  or 
shield.    Further,  above  the  lion  and  bull,  towards  the  edge  of 


■  lV.fin-.un,  P.ihca,  pp  102,  10 
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the  upandrd  where  it  slopes,  forming  a  parapet  to  the  slops, 
there  was  ft  row  of  cypress  trees,  while  at  the  end  of  the  pnrupet 


iinl  along  tho  whole  (if  itF*  inner  face,  were  a  sat  of  small 
figures,  guardsmen  biLbited  liko  those  in  tlm  central  compart- 
ment, but  carrying  mostly  a  bow 
and  quiver  instead  of  a  shield. 
AIoiilt  the  extreme  i>ilgo  of  the 
parap"t  externally  was  a  narrow- 
bonier  thickly  set  with  rosettes. 
Nest,  in  the  long  spaces  he- 
r»™PoiB.ii^onh^»n.c(rrs.Qmi).     twecn  (he  C01ltrQl   8,air3  an(J 

those  on  either  side  of  them, 
the  Fpsindrils  eontnin  repetitions  of  the  lion  and  bull  sculpt  urn, 
while  between  theui  and  tho  central  stairs  the  faco  of  the  wall 
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is  divided  horizontally  into  three  bands,  each  of  which  has  been 

of  the  three  is  unfortunately  mutilated,  the  upper  portion  of 
all  the  bullies  being  lost  in  consequwi'  c.f  lln-ir  having  bs't-n 
sculptured  upon  11  parapet  wall  built  originally  to  protect  the 
edge  of  the  terrace,  but  now  fallen  away."  The  middle  and 
lowest  rows  are  tolerably  perfect,  and  possess  considerable  inte- 
rest, as  well  as  some  artistic  merit.  The  entire  scene  repre- 
sented on  the  right  aide  seems  to  bo  the  bringing  of  tribute 
or  presents  to  the  monarch  by  the  various  nations  under  his 
sway.  On  the  left  hand  sido  this  subject  was  continued  to  a 
certain  extent ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  space  was  occupied 
by  representations  of  guards  and  otliccrs  of  the  court,  the  guards 
being  placed  towards  the  centre,  and,  as  it  were,  keuping  the 
main  stuirs,  while  the  officers  were  at  a  greater  distance.  The 
three,  rows  of  figures  were  separated  from  ono  another  by  narrow 
bands,  thickly  set  with  rosettes." 

The  builder  of  this  magnilieent  work  was  uof  content  to  leave 
it  to  history  or  tradition  to  connect  his  name  with  his  construc- 
tion, but  determined  to  make  the  work  itself  the  means  of 
perpetuating  his  memory.  In  three  conspicuous  parts  of  tho 
staircase,  (dubs  were  left  clear  of  sculpture,  undoubtedly  to 


script] 


:  the 


selected  "ere  the  front  of  the  middle  stall-ease,  the  exact  centre 
of  the  whole  work,  and  the  space  adjoining  the  spandrils  to  the 
extreme  right  and  the  extreme  left.  Jn  one  instance  alone, 
however,  was  this  part  of  tho  work  completed.  On  the  right 
hand,  or  western  extremity  of  tho  staircase,11'  an  inscription  of 
ihirtv  lines  in  :l;e  old  J.Vrsinn  lanL'ua^e  intorms  us  that  the  con- 
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io  ]  IU).    A  small  portion  of  tho 
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translations  of  the  Persian  legend,  were  never  inscribed,  and 
remain  blank  to  the  present  day. 

The  remain ini;  staircases  will  not  require  very  leugthy  or 
elaborate  descriptions.  They  are  six  in  number,  and  consist, 
in  most  instances,  of  a  double  flight  of  steps,  similar  to  the 
central  portion  of  tin*  staircase  which  lias  been  jn-t  described. 
Two  of  thorn  lc  and/)  belonged  to  the  building  marked  as  tho 
"  Palace  of  Darius  "  on  the  plan,  and  gave  entrance  to  it  from 
the  central  platform,  above  which  it  is  elevated  about  fourteen 
or  tit  teen  fret.  Two  other's  (e  and  d)  belonged  to  tho  "  Palace  of 
Xerxes."  These  led  up  to  a  broad  paved  spice  in  front  of  that 
bnildiog,  nliicii  fonooil  a  terrace,  elevated  about  ten  feet  above 
the  general  level  of  the  ci  utml  platform.  Their  |nwitinji  uas  ut 
the  t»o  ends  of  tin:  terrace,  opposite  to  one  another;  but  in 
other  reepfs-ts,  tboy  cannot  U>  mid  to  hut  a  matched  The 
eastern,  which  consisted  nf  two  double  flights.'  "as  similar  in 
general  arrangement  to  the  atuinane  by  which  the  platform  was 
rini  iiit-il  from  ti  e  plain,  e *<■>■:. tin;.'  tl  ut  it  »in  not  rn-es-vd,  t.i;t 

projected  its  full  breadth  beyond  the  line  of  the  terrace.  It 
was  decidedly  the  more  elegant  of  the  two,  and  evidently  formed 
the  main  approach.  It  was  adorned  with  the  usual  bull  and 
lion  combat.-,  with  li^ures  of  guardsmen^  and  with  attendants 

carrying  articles  needed  for  the  table  or  the  toilet.J  The 
inscriptions  upon  it  declare  it  to  be  the  work  of  Xerxes.  The 
western  staircase  was  composed  merely  of  two  singlo  flights, 
facing  one  another,  with  a  narrow  landing-place  between  them. 
It  was  ornamented  like  tin;  eastern,  but  somewhat  lesa  elabo- 
rately.1 

f-j,   JV.  i'.  |i,  ll!n.  :li„!    Mr.   I-J-n  ,        i, ( I'lii         ,  pin.  132  133. J 

('■''■■'■■■■.  I',  mil:   I  I   M.  linli-  '   Han.lLu,  L:i7.     In    tliD  uCconi- 

11 J I  lc.  I',.-  1ji;..i  Li,-- I.ov.-iii  lim  lucuriwllj  n>prt«cnltd  sa  giianla. 
hvip  lull  in  tlinhis  In-Uik  iliviili'il  inui  Iwu  *  Tljeri!  u.-rr  ( .  ■  1 .  fin,  nit,  nnn.'.l  with 

tiiiriimis  1.;  [in  iivi-nt  i.f  thn*-  nr  rnur  RjvHre,  quivcrn,  nnil  hove,  and  tlirve 

S.ti-J—  pl.c'il  ill  rijln  11 11- 1.--  1.1  tin:  prill-  1  list  ri |.t j- nit  1  11  lln  li: 1. li_-  < . I  |I|«-  still  rs. 

Clpol    lloirs.      (-  l'lniu  :m=  Alu-ii'imi*,"  willi  ill.'  linn  ill"!  I'liil  ((.lnl.ilt  ..11  .■ill,,-, 

Mm.  111.  pi.  137.)  ipundril.  Tlit  ptmpel  mill  t-.n.  bin 

1  Tin!  linn   I  I'N  l  minimi  n-in  f,,nr      ...:  i.ir,  ii.li.iii:..    (.Ihiiulin,  11I.  136.} 
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A  staircase,  very  similar  to  thn  lust,  but  still  tint-  with  certain 
peculiarities,  was  built  by  Artaxornos  Ochus,  at  the  west  side  of 
the  Palace  of  Darius,  in  order  to  give  it  a  second  entrance. 
There  the  spandrils  have  the  usual  figures  of  the  lion  and 
bull;  but  the  intermediate  space  is  somewhat  unusually  ar- 
ranged. It  is  divided  vertically  and  horizontally  into  eight 
squared  compartment*,  throe  on  either  side,  and  two  in  the 
middle.*  The  upper  of  these  two  contains  nothing  luil  a  iiinged 
circle,  the  emblem  of  Divinity  being  thus  placed  reverently  by 
itself.  Below,  in  a  compartment  of  double  size,  is  an  inscription 
of  Ocbus,  barbarous  in  language,  bat  very  religious  in  tone.* 
The  six  romainiti<;  i-n[iip;irl  un-nts  hud  each  four  figures,  repre- 
senting tribute  bearers  introduced  to  the  royal  presence  by  a 
court  officer. 


The  other,  and  original,  staircase  to  this  palace  (f  on  the 
plan)  was  towards  the  north,  and  led  up  (o  the  great  portico, 
which  was  anciently  its  sole  entrance.  Two  flights  of  steps, 
facm<:  each  other,  conducted  to  a  paved  space  of  equal  extent 
with  the  portico  and  projecting  in  front  of  it  about  five  feeL 
On  the  base  of  the  staircase  were  sculptures  in  n  single  line — 
the  lion  and  bull  in  either  Bpaudril— and  between  the  spandrils, 
eighteen  colossal  guardsmen,  nine  facing  either  way  towards  ft 
central  inscription,  which  was  repeated  in  other  languages  on 
slabs  placed  between  the  guardsmen  and  the  bulls.  Above  the 
spandrils,  on  the  parapet  which  fenced  the  stairs,  was  a  lino  of 
figures  representing  >il  lend. int..  bringing  into  the  palace  mate- 


* 
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rials  for  the  banquet.  A  similar  line  adorned  Hie  inner  wall  of 
the  staircase.' 

Opposite  to  this,  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty-two  yards, 
whs  another  very  similar  stnii-ense,  leading  up  to  tlie  portico  of 
another  building,  erected  (apparently)  by  Artaxerxes  Ocbus,1 
which  occupied  the  sooth-western  corner  of  the  upper  platform. 
The  sculptures  here  seem  to  have  been  of  the  usual  character, 
but  they  are  so  mutilated  that  no  very  decided  opinion  can  bo 
passed  upon  them. 

Last  of  all,  a  staircaso  of  a  very  peculiar  character  (ft  on  the 
plan)  requires  notice.  This  is  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,"  which  leads  up  from  the  southern  terrace  to  the  upper  one, 
at  a  point  intervening  between  the  south-western  edilice,  or 
palace  of  Artaxerxes,  and  the  palace  of  Xerxes,  or  central 
southern  edifice.  These  steps  are  singular  in  facing  the  terrace 
lo  which  they  lead,  instead  of  being  phu-nl  siilcivuys  (o  it.  They 
are  of  rude  construction,  being  without  a  parapet,  and  wholly 
devoid  of  sculpture  or  other  ornamental  ion.  They  furnish  the 
only  communication  between  the  southern  and  central  terraces. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Persopolitan  ruins  that  they  are  not 
continuous,  but  present  to  the  modern  enquirer  the  appearance, 
at  any  rate,  of  a  number  of  distinct  buildings.  Of  these  the 
platform  altogether  contains  ten,  five  of  w  hich  are  of  largo  size, 
while  the  remainder  are  comparatively  insignificant. 

Of  the  five  largo  buildings  four  stand  upon  the  central  or 
upper  terrace,  while  one  lies  east  of  that  terrace,  between  it  and 
the  mountains.  The  four  upon  the  central  terrace  comprise 
three  buildings  made  up  of  several  pets  of  chambers,  together 
with  one  great  open  pillared  hall,  to  which  are  attached  no 
subordinate  apartments.  Tho  three  complex  edifices  will  bo 
here  termed  "  palaces,"  and  will  take  the  names  .if  their  respec- 
tive founders,  Miirhis,  Xerxes,  and  Artinorxe.s  Delias  :  tlie  fourth 

'  FUndin.  pk  115  Hut  IS1  bis.  Sco  roctly—  in  hii  Vnag,  ("PUndm  An- 
It:..  ...„.], -.11.  ,,.  ^  ■■!,■:„!<-.■■  li  t,.,  ik  ],t.  !;■•):  i.l„l,  [!„■:,■ 

tnt.'ii  i'nim  rJiis  si  it  i  rtfi  *  [■ ,  in  [.'LH'ii  b\      j---iiiin  im  jf"  lliu  sinirmirf. 

liifll   in   nil  I"   JV«.y.uir«  ■  lii.'li,  J.. urn,;:  1;  l\-rs  ]i.  Jij. 

uJli.},  md   bj-  Fluidin— very  incur-  I 
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will  be  called  the 
'■  Grettt  Hull  of  Audi- 
ence.™ The  building  be- 
tween the  upper  terrace 
and  the  mouuhiiu  uill 
he  termed  the  "  Great 
Eastern  Edifice." 
The  "  Palace  of  Dn- 


le  ol'tl  e 


most  interesting  of  this 
=  Pereepolitan  buildings. 
I   stands  near  the  western 
£   edge  of  the  platform, 
|   midway    between  tile 
■±,  "Great  Ball  of  Audi- 
jj  euee  "  and  the  "  Palace 
t  or  Artaxerees  (Jehus. " 
|   It  is  ft  building  al>out 
one  hundred  and  thirty- 
's   five  feet  in  length,  and 
in  breadth  a  little  short 
8   of  »  hundred."    Of  all 
£   the  enisling  buildings 
|   on  the  platform  it  OCCO- 
"=   pies  the  most  exalted 
5  position,  being  elevated 
£   from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
feet  above  the  general 
level  of  the  central  ter- 
race, and  being  thus  funr 

'•  RRrTwttt™^  P»- 
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or  fivo  feet  higher  than  the  "Fnluce  of  Xerxes.""  It  fronted 
towards  the  south,  where  it  was  approached  by  a  double 
staircase  of  the  usual  character,  which  led  up  to  a  deep  por? 
tieo11  of  eight  pillnrc,  arrnnjied  in  two  rows.  On  either  side' 
of  the  portii'O  were  guard-rooms,  which  opened  upon  it,1  in 
length  twenlv-thrce  tW-t,  und  in  breadth  thirteen.*  Behind  tlir- 
portico  lay  the  main  chain  tier,  which  was  a  square  of  fifty  feot..3 
having  a  roof  supported  by  sixteen  pillurs,  arranged  in  four 
rows  of  four,  in  line  with  the  pilfers  of  the  portico.  The  bases 
for  the  pillars  alono  remain ;  and  it  is  thus  uncertain  whether 


C round-pin n  of  tho  Pntncc  of  Dtriiu.    50  ft.  to  1  inch,    (From  Fcrguason.) 

their  material  was  stone  or  wood.  They  were  probably  light 
and  slender,  not  greatly  interrupting  the  view.  The  hall  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  walls  from  four  to  five  feet  in  thick- 
ness, in  which  were  doors,  windows,  and  recesses,  ^yiainetncally 
arrnnged.    The  entrance  from  the  portico  was  by  a  door  in  the 
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esaet  centre  of  the  front  wall,  on  either  aide  of  which  were  two 

windows,  looking  into  tin;  portico.    The  opposite,  or  back,  wall 

was  pierced  by  two  doors,  which  faced  the  intercohimuiations  of 
"the  side  rows  of  pillars,  as  the  front  door  faced  the  intereo- 
lumniation  of  the  central  rows.  Between  the  two  doors  which 
pierced  the  buck  wall  was  a  squared  recess,  and  similar  recesses 
ornamented  the  same  wall  on  either  side  of  the  doors.  The  side 
walls  were  each  pierced  originally  by  a  single  doorwnv,'  between 
which  and  the  front  wall  was  a  squared  recess,  while  beyond, 
between  the  doorways  and  the  back  wall,  were  two  recesses  of 
tho  same  character.  Curiously  enough,  these  side  doorways  and 
recesses  fronted  the  pillars,  nut  the  i i it ereol animations. 
No  sculpture,  so  far  as  appears,  adorned  this  apartment, 


excepting  in  the  doorways,  which  however 
had  in  every  case  this  kiad  of  ornamentation. 
Tho  doorways  in  tho  back  wall  exhibited  on 
their  jambs  figures  of  the  king  followed  by 
two  attendants,  one  holding  a  cloth,  and  the 
other  a  flychaser.6  These  figures  had  in 
every  case  their  faces  turned  towards  the 
apartment.    The  front  doorway  showed  on 

its  jambs  tins  monarch  fallowed  by  the  [rnrusol- 
bearer  and  the  bearer  of  the  fly-chaser,  w  ith 
Ids  back  turned  to  the  apartment,  issuing; 


Kin!  tnd  niHiJinii,  forth,  as  it  were,  from  it.'    On  the  jam  be  of 
Peiwpolil  t)ie  ([o()rs  o(,  t]ie  si(je  npftrtn|e|lta  „.n3  jeppg. 

sented  the  king  in  combat  with  a  lion  or  a  monster,  the  king 
here  in  every  case  facing  outwards,  and  seeming  to  guard  the 
entrances  to  the  side  cliambcrs.' 

At  the  back  of  the  ball,  and  at  either  side,  were  chambers  of 
very*  moderate  dimensions.  The  largest  "ere  to  the  roar  of  the 
building,  where  then;  seems  to  have  been  one  about  forty  feet  by 
twenty-three,  and  another  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty.  The 


•  The  corner  dwrwiy  In  the  left        1  Fbndln,  Vogtge,  pi.  nr. 

Iinml  wnll  won  n  lutw  Dllen.lion,  mad-.-  ;      ■  I  Wo.  ]..  1U6. 
|,n.l.«l,tv  In  Artuscrsi-i  llchus.     (Set         '  Ibid  pp.  107,  108. 
telo*,  p.  19*.) 
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doorways  lien'  had  sod ptiires,  rqiriiSfiLtiug  :l( tinxlanls  bearing 
napkins  and  perfumes."  Tlie  side  chambers,  five  in  number, 
were  considerably  siunllor  than  those  behind  tlie  great  hull,  the 
largest  nut  exr-eeiiin^  thirty-four  feet  by  thirteen. 

It  seems  probable  tbat  tbis  palace  was  without  any  second 
slorv.''  There  is  im  vestige  in  nny  part  of  it,  of  a  staircase' — no 
indication  of  its  height  having  ever  exceeded  from  twenty-two 
to  twenty-live  feel.10    It  was  a  modest  building,  simple  and 


regular,  covering  less  than  half  the  sp 

ce  of  an  ordinary  palace 

in  Assyria."    Externally,  it  must  have 

presented  an  appearance 

not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the 

impler  Greek  temples; 

distinguished  from  them  by  peeuliariti 

M  of  ornamentation,  but 

by  no  striking  or  important  featuro, 

scopting  tho  grand  and 

elaborately  sculptured  staircase.  lute 

nallv,  it  was  remarkable 

for  the  small  number  of  its  apartments 

which  seem  not  to  have 

most  of  them.    Even  the  grand  cuntii 

lfor  the  moderate  size  of 

than  three  out  of  the  five  halls  in 

the  country  palace  of 

Saigon."    The  effect  of  this  room  w 

s  probably  fine,  though 

it  must  have  been  somewhat  over-crowded  with  pillars."  If 

those  nei'e,  however,  (as  is  probable")  light  wooden  posts, 


"  Tbe  ant  ail  height  ■ 
ula  I.  S2  RcL  (Kit  I 
vol.  L  p.  6-14.)   It  li  er! 
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plated  with  silver  or  with  gold,  and  if  llie  ceiling  [-(insisted 

■  l"   II    tti  '  I  Id    I)     Ip  li     I   I  .(..•      .  I.  ..III.  c  pi'  ri;.lil 

angles,  with  square  spaces  between  Ilium,  nil  likewise  coated 
with  the  precious  ihc(:i1s  lc — if  moreover  the  cold  stone  walls, 
e\ceptii]g  "  lu  re  they  were  broken  by  a  doorway,  or  u  window, 
were  similarly  decked  17 — if  curtains  of  brilliant  lines  !mu^ 
across  the  entrances  ,a— if  the  pavement  was  of  many-euUmred 
stones,1'  and  in  places  covered  with  magnificent  carpi ■!> if 
an  elevated  gulden  throne,  under  a  canopy  of  purple,'"  adorned 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  standing  against  the  wall  midway 
between  the  two  doors — if  this  were  in  truth  the  .arrange  in  cat- 
end  ornamentation  of  the  apartment,  we  onu  well  understand 
that  the  coup-d'ieit  must  have  been  effective,  and  the  impres- 
sion made  on  the  spectator  highly  pleasing.  A  room  fifty  feet 
square,  and  not  much  more  thou  twenty  high,  could  not  be 
very  grand  ;  hut  elegance  of  form,  combined  with  richness  of 
material  and  splendour  of  colouring,  may  have  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  want  of  that  grandeur  which  results  from 

If  it  be  enquired  how  a  palace  of  the  dimensina=  de-cribe  1 
can  have  sufficed  even  for  one  of  the  early  Persian  kinys,  the 
reply  must  seemingly  bo,  that  the  building  in  question  can 
onlv  iiave  contained  the  public  apartments  of  the  royal  resi- 
dence— the  throne  room,  hnncptol  ing-rooms,  guard -rooms,  &c, 
— and  that  it  must  have  been  supplemented  by  at  least  one 
other  edifice  of  a  considerable  size,  the  C;  mceeum  or  "  House 
ol"  the  Women."  "  There  is  ample  room  on  the  platform  for 
such  a  building,  either  towards  the-  east,  where  tho  ground  is 
now  occupied  by  a  high  mound  of  rubbish,  or  on  the  west, 
towards  tlio  edge  of  the  platform,  where  traces  of  a  largo 


not  of  Sulk.  Tbit  thine  nl  EcUlaim 
were  mainly  of  wood  plotod  with  go  il 
nnd  silver,  we  know  from  Folybinu, 
(Seoiborc,  vol.  ii.  p.  2fi5 ;  nnd  for  the 
lnr^-i'  rmjildj-iiH'Hl  of  wood  In  tlio  Purse- 
politnn  interior*,  lee  Q.  Curl.  v.  7. 
Compare  nisi  on  tho  whole  subject  For- 
eu*s<m,  Pilnwi,  pp.  151,  152,} 


'■    IWi  I.  -27,  t,  10. 

"  .-Ijehvl.  I'e.s.  1(11  ;  f!i t r  1  f  1.  in,,. 

li.  32. 

»  Etthor,  1.  7.  »  Ibid.  IL  t. 

"  Athen.  Dtipa.  lii.  p  514,  C. 
"  Ibid. 

"  The  Brsraticin  'if  tin-  Cyiiiir.iiTn 
fi.iril  tlu'  ri'-a  nil'  ll;c  ]!:■.';..,,.  i.  :L]  |,j,r.  la 
Horn  Esther,  ii.  IS;  T.  1. 
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edifice  were  note!  by  Niebuhr."  On  the  whole,  this  latter 
situation  seems  to  he  tlio  more  probable  ;  and  the  position  of 
the  (iyiiii'i'eiim  in  this  quarter  may  account  for  the  alteration 
mnde  by  Arlaxerses  Ochua  in  the  palace  of  Darius,  which  now 
seriously  interferes  with  its  symmetry.  Artaxerxes  cut  a  door- 
way in  the  outer  western  wall,  and  another  opposite  to  it  in 
the  western  wall  of- the  great  ball,  adding  ut  the  same  time  a 
seeond  staircase  to  the  building,  which  thus  became  accessible 
from  the  west  no  less  than  from  the  south.  It  has  puzzled  the 
learned  ill  architecture  to  assign  a  motive  for  this  n Iteration.3* 
May  we  not  find  an  adequate  one  in  the  desire  to  obtain  a 
ready  and  comparatively  private  access  to  the  Gynieceum, 
which  must  have  been  somewhere  on  the  platform,  and  which 
mav  well  have  lain  in  this  direction  ? 

The  minute  account,  which  has  been  now  given,  of  this 
palsies  "ill  render  unnecessary  a  very  elaborate  desrription 
of  the  remainder.  Two  grand  palatial  edifices  seem  to  have 
been  erected  on  the  platform  by  Inter  kings— one  by  Xerxes 
and  the  other  by  Artaxerxes  Ochus;  but  the  latter  of  these 
is  in  so  rained  a  condition,'  and  the  former  is  so  like  the  palaco 
of  Darius,  that  but  few  remark*  need  be  made  qnm  either.  The 
palace  of  Xerxes  is  simply  that  of  Darius  on  a  larger  scab.?, 
the  pillars  in  the  portico  being  increased  from  two  rows  of  (bur 
to  two  rows  of  six,  and  the  great  hall  behind  being  a  square  of 
eighty  5  instead  of  a  square  of  fifty  feet,  with  thirty-sis  instead  of 
sixteen  pillar*  to  siqiportits  roof.  On  either  side  of  the  hall,  and 
oil  either  side  of  the  portico,  were  sipsirtaients  like  those  alreailv 


ranke  il  hortunnin'  »iih  i-i!hi.-i'«  «:i„„.  '  Flandic,  loynjje  n>  Pane,  torn  |.  n. 
uulj  staircase  wos  lowanla  tl:e  north.      |  113. 
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described  as  abutting  on  tlic  same  portions  of  the  older  palace,' 

dili'erisig  iVum  t ln-iii  chiefly  in  being  larger  and  mure  iiiiiiiitou*. 

The  two  largest,  which  were  thirty-one  feet  square,'  had  roofs 
supported  on  pillars,  the  numbers  of  such  supports  being  in 
each  case  four.'  The  only  striking  difference  in  the  plans  of 
the  two  buildings  consisted  in  the  absence  from  the  palace 
of  Xerxes  of  any  a]«irtmentB  to  the  rear  of  the  great  bull.  In 
order  to  allow  space  for  an  ample  terrace  iu  front,  the  whole 
e  lifioe  was  thrown  back  so  close  to  the  edge  of  the  upper  plat- 
form that  no  room  was  left  for  any  chambers  at  the  bark,  since 
the  hall  itself  was  here  brought  almost  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
sheer  descent  IVum  the  central  to  the  low  southern  terrace.1  In 
ornamentation  the  palaces  also  very  closely  resembled  each 
other,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the  combats  of  the  king 
with  lions  and  mythological  ministers,  which  form  the  regular 
ornamentation  of  the  side  chambers  in  the  palaco  of  Darius, 
occur  nowhere  in  the  residence  of  his  son,  where  they  are 
replaced  by  lignivs  of  julemiaiits  bringing  articles  tor  the  toilet 
or  the  table,'  like  those  which  adorn  the  main  staircase  of  the 
oliler  ediliee.  Figures  of  the  same  kind  also  ornament  all 
the  windows  in  the  palace  of  Xerxes.  A  tone  of  mere  sensual 
enjoyment  is  thus  given  to  the  later  edifice,  which  is  very  far 
from  idiumriterixing  the  earli.-r  ;  and  the  decline  of  morals  at 
the  court,  which  history  indicates  as  rapid  about  this  period, 
is  seen  to  have  stamped  itself,  as  such  changes  usually  do,  upon 
the  national  architecture. 


mints  with  towclaand  perfumes.  The 
on  leading  from  the  siila  apartments 
to  the  gnat  Bill  hove  Iho  kin*  under 


■  HiHim  was  left  here  for  jus!  a  narrow 
strip  of  jam-input,  an  which  opened  ONI 
m  door  from  Iho  great  hall,  nnii  from 


ce.     On  [his  Hni  in  prulMbly 
need  the  •putnmli  of  Iba  etu.-iHli.nts, 
Seera  of  ttic  court,  guards,  he. 
•  Flurdla,  Pvyac/t  e,i  rent,  p.  113. 


in  on  the.  two  front  doora  lending 
into  the  portico.  The  aide  liuora 
ling  on  to  the  portico  ban  /'in.:-. 
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A  small  building,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  yards  from  the  eastern  wall  of  tho  palace  of  Xerxes," 
possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  in  'consequence  of  its  having  some 
claims  to  be  considered  the  most  ancient  structure  upou  the 
platform.'  It  consists  of  a  ball  nnd  portico,  in  size,  propor- 
tion?, and  decoration  almost  exactly  resembling  tbe  corre- 
sponding parts  of  iJurius'a  paiuue,  but  unaeta.mpanied  by  any 
trace  of  circumjacent  chambers,  and  totally  devoid  of  inscrip- 
tions.10  The  building  is  low,  on  the  level  of  tho  northern, 
rather  than  on  that  of  the  central  terrace,  nnd  is  indeed  half 
buried  in  tho  rubbish  which  has  accumulated  at  its  base.  Its 
fragments  are  peculiarly  grand  and  massive,  while  its  scnlptiiivs 
lire  in  strong  and  bold  relief.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  it  was  originally,  like  the  hall  and  portico  of  Darius,  sur- 
rounded on  tliree  sides  by  chambers.  These,  however,  have 
entirely  disappeared,  having  prnbably  been  pulled  down  to 
furnish  materials  for  more  recent  edifices.  Like  the  palaces  of 
Xerxes  nnd  Arlnxerxes  Oehus,  anil  unlike  the  jialace  of  Darius, 
the  building  faces  to  the  north,  which  is  the  direction  naturally- 
preferred  iu  such  a  climate.  We  may  suppose  it  to  have  been 
the  royal  residence  of  the  earlier  limes,  the  erection  of  Cyms 
or  Cainbvses,  and  to  have  lna.li  intended  especially  for  summer 
use,  for  which  its  position  well  fitted  it.  Darius,  wishing  for  a 
winter  palace,  at  I Vrsepolis,  as  wdl  as  a  .summer  one,  took  pro- 
bably this  early  palace  fur  his  model,  and  built  one  as  nearly  as 
possible  resembling  it,11  except  that,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
warmth,  he  made  his  new  erection  laee  southwards.  Xerxes, 
dissalislied  with  the  size  of  the  old  summer  palace,  built  a  new 
one  at  its  side  of  considerably  larger  dimensions,  using  pevlmpi 
some  of  tho  materials  of  tho  old  palace  in  Ins  now  building. 
Finally,  ArLixerxtrS  Oelms  made  certain  additions  to  the  palaeu 
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sense  of  royiil  rcw'-lwa,  iitiuiiU'd  its  full  dimensions,  nci-iL|jyiny 
the  southern  half  of  the  grout  central  platform,  and  covering 
with  il  3  various  courts  and  buildings  a  space  5U0  feet  long  by 
IMii  feet  wide,  or  nearly  tin;  spune  covered  bv  tbe  less  ambitious 
or  the  palaces  of  Assyria." 

Besides  edifices  adapted  for  habitation,  the  Persepolitan 

propyhea,  or  gateways — places  commanding  the  approach  to 
great  buildings,  vihi'Tn  a  gmird  might.  In;  stationed  to  stop  and 
examine  all  comers— and  balls  of  a  vast  size,  which  were  pro- 
liably  throne-rooms,  where  the  innnarcli  held  his  court  on  grand 
occasions,  to  e.xlnbit  himself  in  full  statu  to  bis  subjects.  The 
propyl;™  opon  the  platform  appear  to  have  Wen  four  in 
number.  One,  tbe  largest,  was  directly  opposite  the  ceatre 
of  tbe  landing-place  at  tbe  top  of  tbe  gr.;ut  stairs  which  gam 
access  to  tbe  platform  from  tbe  plain.  This  consisted  of  a 
noble  apirtnici.t.  eighty-two  feet  square,'  with  a  roof  supported 
bv  four  iiuigiiilici-iit  enhnnns,  each  between  lil'tv  ami  sixty  feet 
high.'  The  walls  of  tbe  apartment  were  from  sixteen  to  seven- 
teen feet  thick.3  Tiro  grand  portals,  each  twelve  feet  wide  by 
thirty-six  feet  high,'  led  into  this  apartment,  one  directly  facing 

the  lie, id  of  the  .-tails,  mid  tiie  other  i'pp,>sili.'  to  it,  towards  the 
east.  Both  were  flanked  with  colossal  bull*,  those  towards  the 
staircase  being  conventional  representations  of  the  real  animal, 
while  tbe  opposite  pair  are  almost  exact  reproductions  of  the 
winged  and  iiuiniiii-iiiNided  bulls,  with  which  the  Assyrian  di-- 


„,.„rty      lin  a'""-'',  v.,1.  i.  j>.  r.!i»). 

M.  R.iu.lm  milk,-,  il  )'.  in. TP  s  ,'.S  fi-nti- 
itii-lrts  (  I  ".';  '■/'■■  ]•■  J;i>.  "lii.'li  is  .  I i f r I.- 
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An  edifice,  almost  exactly  similar  to  this,  but  of  very  inferior 
dimensions,"  occupied  a  position  due  east  of  the  palate  of 
Darius,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  main  staircase  leading  to 
the  terrace  in  front  of  the  palace  of  Xerxes.  The  bases  of  two 
pillars  and  the  jambs  of  three  doorways  remain,  from  which  it 
is  easy  to  reconstruct  the  main  building."  Its  position  seems  to 
mark  it  as  designed  to  give  entrance  to  the  structure,  whatever 
it  was,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  great  mound  (jlf  on  the 
plan)  east  of  Darius V  palace,  and  north  of  the  palace  of  his 
son.'  The  ornamentation,  however,10  would  rather  connect  it 
with  tl»'  nun'i1  eastern  of  tin.1  two  gri  at  pi! lured  hulls,  which  will 
have  to  be  described  presently. 

A  third  edifice  of  the  same  hind  stood  in  front  of  the  great 
eastern  hull,  as  the  distance  of  about  seventy  yards  from  its 
portico.  Tikis  building  is  more  utterly  ruined  than  either  of 
the  preceding,"  and  its  dimensions  aio  open  to  some  doubt. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  it.  resembled  the  great 
propyl;™  at  tin:  head  of  the  stairs  leading  from  the  plain  rather 
than  the  central  propyhea  just  described.  Part  of  its  orna- 
nientutuni  was  certainly  a  colossal  bull,  though  whether  human- 
headed  or  no  cannot  be  determined. 

The  fourth  of  the  propyhea  was  on  the  terrace  whereon  stood 
the  palace  of  Xerxes,  and  directly  fronted  the  Utading-plucc  at 
the  head  of  iti  principal  stairs,  jnst  as  the  propyhea  first 
described  fronted  the  great  stairs  leading  up  from  the  plain 
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lis  dimensions,  were  suited  to  tlin-o  of  the  stiiirraso  which  led 

than  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  great  propylrca,  und'  about 
hdlf  that  of  the  ]iru|>y]{vfi  which  .-loud  the  nearest  to  it.  The 
buses  of  tb«  four  pillars  tilune  remain  in  eUu;"  but,  from  the 
proportions  thus  obtained,  the  position  of  the  walls  and  doorways 
is  tolerably  certain." 

We  have  now  to  pass  to  the  most  magnificent  of  the  Perse- 
politaa  buildings -the  Great  Pillared  Halls— which  constitute 
the  glory  of  Ariau  architecture,  and  which,  even  in  their  rains, 
provoke  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  modern  Europeans, 
familiar  with  all  the  triumphs  of  Western  art,  with  Grecian 
temples,  Roman  baths  and  ampliit  heat  res,  Moorish  palaces, 
Turkish  mosques,  and  Christian  cathedrals."  Of  these  pillared 
balls,  the  IWpolitan  platform  supports  two,  slightly  differing 
in  their  design,  but  presenting  many  points  of  agreement. 
They  bear  the  character  of  an  earlier  and  a  later  building— 
a  first  effort  in  the  direction  which  circumstance  compelled  'the 
iLivliitectiiR'  of  tlie  IVrsimis  tu  take,  mid  tin;  liiial  iii'hievnu.int 
of  their  best  artists  in  lids  kind  of  building. 

Nearly  midway  in  the  platform  between  its  northern  and  its 
southern  edges,  and  nut  very  far  from  the  boundary  of  rocky 
mountain  on  which  the  platform  abuts  towards  the  east,  is  the 
vast  odilice  which  has  been  called  willi  good  reason  the  "  Hall 


o  building.  U.I  b  

fnr  l,is]i,T.    Hul  in  Hiu-iir  horizon-     
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supported  by  that  number  of  pillars.  This  building  consisted 
of  a  Miiu"''1  magnificent  chamber,  willi  a  portico,  and  probably 
guard-rooms,  in  front,  of  dimensions  tpiito  m  11  | <nil loil  upon  the 
plntfiirm.  The  portico  was  1S3  f V ■  t ; t  long  by  ;VJ  feet  deep,  and 
was  sustained  be  sixteen  pillule,  about  :'■">  feet  high,3  arranged 
ill  two  rows  of  eight.  The  great  chamber  behind  was  a  square 
of  227  feet,*  and  had  therefore  an  nrea  of  about  51,000  feet 
Over  this  vast  space  were  distributed,  at  equal  distances  from 
one  another,  one  hundred  columns,  each  3fi  feet  high,  arranged 
in  ton  rows  of  ten  each,  every  pillar  thus  standing  at  a  distance 
of  nearly  20  feet  from  any  other.  The  four  walls  which 
enclosed  this  grout  hall  had  a  uniform  thickness  of  lOi  feet,* 
and  were  each  pierced  at  equal  intervals  by  two  doorways,  the 
doorways  being  thus  exactly  opposite  to  one  another,  and  each 
looking  dow  n  an  avenue  of  columns.  Jn  the  spices  of  wall  on 
either  side  of  the  doorways,  cast  wan  I,  westward,  and  southward, 
were  three  nidus,  nil  square-topped,  and  bearing  the  ornamen- 
tation which  is  universal  in  the  ease  of  all  niches,  windows,  and 
doorways  in  the  Perscpolitan  ruins  (see  overleaf).  In  the  north- 
ern, or  front,  wall,  the  niches  were  replaced  by  windows,6  looking 
upon  the  portico,  excepting  towards  the  angles  of  the  building, 
where  niches  were  retained, owing  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  pliin  of 
the  edifice  which  lias  now  to  be  noticed.  The  portico,  instead 
of  being,  11s  in  every  oilier  IVrsian  instance,  of  the  same  width 
with  the  building  which  it  fronted,  was  -J  4  feet  narrower,  its 
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antir  projecting  from  the  front  wall,  not  at  either  extremity, 
but  at  llie  distance  of  II  feet  from  the  corner.  While  the 
porch  was  thus  contracted,  60  that  the  pillars  had  to  be  eight  in 
each  row  instead  of  tin,  space  was  li-ft  on  either  side  for  a 
narrow  guard-room  opening  on  to  the  porch,  indications  of 
which  arc  seen  in  the  doorways  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
frant  wall,  which  an1  ■  iniaiii'-iiti-d  wiili  the  usual  figures  of  Bol- 


diers  armed  with  spear  and  shield.'  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  hall  was,  like  the  smaller  pillared  chambers  upon  the  plat- 
form, originally  surrounded  on  three  Bides  by  a.  number  of  lesser 
apartments  ;■  and  this  is  certainly  possible :  but  no  trace 
remains  of  any  such  buildings.  The  ornamentation  which 
exists  seems  tn  fIiow  that  the  building  was  altogether  of  a 
public  character.  Instead  of  exhibiting  attendants  bringing 
articles  for  the  toilet  or  the  banquet,  it  shows  on  its  doors  the 
monarch,  cither  engaged  in  the  net  of  destroying  svielxilicnl 

'  Krr  FIOtB,  v«L  i.  p.  6liT.  ft™,  tha  nlli-r  cllflrw.     Tr  mini  t* 
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mousfers,  or  sealed  on  his  throne  under  a  canopy,  with  ihe  tinrn 
on  his  henil,  and  the  golden  sceptre  in  his  right  hand.  The 
throne  representations  are  of  two  kinds.  On  the  jriinbs  of  the 
great  doors  leading  out  upon  the  porch,  ne  see  in  tlie  top  com- 
piirtmcnt  the  monarch  seated  under  the  canopy,  accompanied 
bv  five  atteudants,  while  below  him  are  liis  guards,  arranged  in 


five  rousof  ten  each,  some  armed  nilh  spears  and  shields,  others 
with  !-[«';ir.-i,  short  swurdn,  lioivs  and  quivers.'  Tluls  tlio  two 
portals  together  exhibit  tho  figure.-;  of  200  Persian  gunnlsmeii 
in  attfUiiunee  on  Llie  person  of  the  king.  The  duors  at  tlur  back 
of  the  building  present  us  with  a  still  more  furious  sculpture. 
On  these  the  throne  appears  elevated  on  a  lofty  platform,  tlie 
stages  of  which,  three  in  number,  are  upheld'  by  figures  in 
different  costumes,"  representing  apparently  the  natives  of  all 
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the  different  proi-inces  of  the  empire.  It  is  a  reasonable  con- 
jecture that  this  great  hall  was  intended  especially  for  a  throne- 
have  figured  n  structure  which  actually  existed  under  its  roof 
(probably  at  t  in  the  plan)— a  platform  reached  by  steps, 
whereon,  in  the  great  ceremonies  of  state,  the  royal  throne  was 
placed,  in  order  that  the  monarch  might  be  distinctly  seen  at 
ono  and  the  same  time  by  the  whole  court.11 

Thi!  question  of  the  lighting  of  this  lingo  apiri  ini'iit  prc-eots 
some  dithViillies.  On  three  sides,  as  already  observed,  the  hall 
hud  (so  far  as  appenrs)  no  windows — the  places  win-re  windows 
might  have  been  on  peeled  to  occur  being  occupied  by  niches. 
'Die  apparent  openings  aro  consequently  reduced  to  some 
fifteen,  viz,  the  eight  doorways,  and  seven  windows,  which 
looked  out  upon  the  portico  and  were  therefore  overhung  and 
had  a  north  aspect.  It  is  clear  that  sufficient  light  could  not 
have  entered  the  apartment  from  these — the  only  visible — aper- 
tures. Wq  must  therefore  suppose  cilhiT  that  the  walls  above 
the  niches  were  pierced  with  windows,  which  is  quite  possible,'2 
or  else  that  light  was  in  some  way  or  other  admitted  from  the 
roof.  The  latter  is  the  supposition  of  those  most  competent  to 
decide.13    M.  Flandin  conjectures  that  the  roof  had  four  uper- 


to  tho  western,  doors  would  intersect  one  another."  He 
seems  to  suppose  that  these  openings  were  wholly  unpro- 
tected, in  whii'h  case  they  would  have  admitted,  in  a  very 
inconvenient  way,  both  the  sun  and  the  rain.  May  wc  not 
presume  that,  if  audi  openings  existed,  thoy  were  guarded 
by  louvres  such  as  have  been  regarded  as  probably  lighting 
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the  Assyrian  hulls,  and  of  which  n  representation  has  already 

Thf  portico  of  the  Hall  of  a  Hundred  Columns  was  flanked 
(in  either  side  hy  n  colossal  hull,11'  standing  at  the  inner  angle 
of  the  unite,  and  thus  in  some  degree  narrowing  the  entrance. 
Its  columns  were  fluted,  and  had  in  every  case  the  complex 
capital,  "kith  occurs  also  in  the  great  propyW  and  in  the 
Hall  of  Xerxes.  It  was  built  of  the  same  sort  of  massive  blocks 
as  the  south-eastern  edifice,  or  Ancient  Piilu'-c — Mucks  often 
leu  feet  sipiarc  by  seven  feet  thick,1  and  may  he  user  i  ho  I  pro- 
bably to  the  same  age  as  that  structure.  Like  that  edifice,  it 
is  situated  somewhat  low;  it  has  no  staircase,  and  no  inscrip- 
tion. We  may  fairly  suppose  it  to  have  been  tho  throne-room, 
or  great  hall  of  audience  of  the  early  king  who  built  the  South- 
Eastern  Palace. 

We  have  now  to  describe  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
l'crs  ■polil.in  editiccs — a  building  the  remains  of  which  stretch 
nearly  1150  feel  in  one  ilirtre.l \m\,  while  111  the  other  they  extend 
2-iu'  feet.5  Its  ruinB  consist  almost  enthely  of  pillars,  which 
are  divided  into  four  groups.  The  largest  of  these  was  a  squaro 
of  thirty-.-ix  pillars,  arranged  in  six  rows  of  six,  nil  exactly  equi- 
distant from  one  another,  and  covering  nn  area  of  above  1!0.(K)(> 
square  feet.3    On  three  sides  of  this  square,  eastward,  nortli- 

of  twelve  column'",  arranged  in  two  rows,  in  lino  with  the  pillars 
of  the  central  cluster.  These  porches  stood  at  the  distance  of 
seventy  feet  from  the  main  building,'  and  have  the  appearance 
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uf  having  been  entirely  separate  from  it.  Tliey  are  142  feet 
long,  by  thirty  broad,"  and  time  cover  eaeli  un  area  of  4260 
feet.  The  most  astonishing  feature  in  the  whole  building  ix  the 
height  of  the  pillars.  These,  according  to  the  measurements  ot' 
31.  Flu  n<Iin,  had  a  uniform  altitude  throughout  the  building 
of  sixty-four  feet.6  Even  in  their  ruin,  they  toner  over  every 
oilier  erection  upon  the  platform,  retaining  often,  in  spite  of 
the  effects  of  time,  an  elevation  of  sixty  feet.' 

The  capitals  of  the  pillars  were  of  three  kinds.  Those  of  the 
side  colonnade?  were  comparatively  simple. :  they  consisted,  in 


each  case,  of  a  single  member,  formed,  in  the  eastern  colonnade, 
of  two  half-griffins,  with  their  heads  looking  in  opposite  direc- 
tions;1 and,  in  the  western  colonnade,  of  two  half-bulb, 
arranged  in  the  aame  manner."  The  capitals  of  the  pillars  in 
the  northern  colonnade,  which  faced  Ihe  ^i-eiil  sculptured  stair- 
case, and  constituted  the  true  front  of  the  building,  were  of  a 
very  eomplei  character.  They  may  be  best  viewed  as  com- 
posed of  three  distinct  members— first,  a  sort  of  lotus-bud. 
accompanied  by  pendant  leaves;  then,  above  that,  a  member, 

<>■"  l  'll;lr  H-  '■  11  <  "  l-'iiii'ilin.  '  p.  I'.iO.  Compare 

1  Fkndin,  I  ujajt,  p.  98.  ,  pL  33.  •  Ibid.  pL  'jj. 
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composed  of  volutes  like  those  of  tlie  Ionic  order™  but  placed 
in  a  perpendicular  instead  of  a  horizontal  direction ;  and  at  tlio 
top,  a  member  composed  of  two  half-bulls,  exactly  similar  to 


that  which  foims  the  complete  capital  of  the  western  group  of 
pillars."  The  pillars  of  tbe  great  central  cluster  bad  tupitiils 
exactly  like  those  of  the  northern  colonnade. 

Tbe  bases  of  the  colonnade  pillars  are  of  singular  beauty." 


'•  Tbeso  were  uiuclinu-i  limiblu,  like      wliicli,  D„.  ii^nnnl,  hns  fallen 


Sin-It  volute  capital,  P(,«|»li»-  j     DVw  <,(  ,,;i|.,„  farming  central  elluUn. 

"  Sir.  FrrKUiHin  qiicMtun  th^  eiist-  '  II  ll  thought  that  these  connot  hive 
erne  of  ihis  mtmbm  of  the  capital,      been  intended  lo  be  seen,  anil  comr- 
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Bell-slmped,  and  ornamented  with  ti  double  or  triple  row  of 
pendant  lotus-leaves,  some  rounded,  some  narrowed  to  a  point; 


in  the  itu  Unllof  Xerien  (Penopolij).  P 

stone,  carefully  joined  together,  and  secured  ;it  tlie  joints  bv  nil 
iron  cramp  in  the  direction  of  the  column's  axis.13  All  are 
beautifully  fluted  along  their  entire  length,  the  number  of  the 
incisions  i  i'  Hillings  Win;:  from  foHy-oight  to  fifty  two  in  each 
pillar."  They  are  arcs  of  circles  manlier  tlifiu  semi -circles, 
thus  resembling  those  of  the  Doric,  wilier  than  those  of  the 
Ionic  or  Corinthian  order.    The  pulling  of  itll  is  very  exact  and 


■L'.-  'Ol v  tlirii  tin-  nr:-a  uri.liT  tin'  n-nire  ofli'a  [in.vi-  filial  lo  Mil'  minimis.  «(.■,  |, 

1'  i>    .,111-1  tun.-  1,11.1   II  rni.,.1   M.tor,  »,v  t!m>ur>  .!..■..  n  1.,  II,..  n.iliv,..,  f„r  ,h]_, 

|„-„l,:,!,l  v  „1  u..„l.  |,.,..|  ■.,  ill,  !.„■  !„,,  „f  sate  i,f  it.     (S,v   K ,T  I'.lrtiT,  'iV 

,hc  i.jii-r  stB|>,   (S™  FriBiiawn,  /'.itefs,  vol.  i.  p.  OSO.) 

p.  Itift.)  "  Flotiiliu,  I'aaae  ca  Perse,  ills  as 

"  The  exIitaiM  of  tbli  cnniji  now  I  and  93. 
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There  c-nn  be  little  doubt  but  that  lx>lh  the  porches,  and  the 
great  centr.il  pillar-cluster,  were  roofed  in.  The  double-bull 
and  double-jrriilin  capital  are  exactly  suited  to  receive  the  ends 
of  beams,  which  would  etreteh  from  pillar  to  pillar,15  and  sup- 


Ground-plm  of  the  Hull  of  Scri^  (nftcr  fVtguiBon). 

port  a  roor  and  an  rntablature.  We  may  see  in  the  entrances 
to  the  royal  tombs"1  the  true  use  of  pillars  hi  a  Persian  build- 
ing, and  the  character  of  the  entablature  which  tliey  were 


intended  to  snstai 


,  ihen,  that  both  the  great 


not  more  lb...  2S  f.-.T,  nMisidcrab])-  I.' 
Ihnn  that  of  tlic  Assviinn  lulls,  "hit 
(ns  bu  torn  (town,  vol.  i.  p.  3»7>  wtl 
protmWy  mftd  In  by  benu  l.ld  hor 
zon  tally  from  siilc  lo  side.  Kcr  Port 
sujijuiscs  flint  Bfonu  tputglli  of  th 
\enttth  may  hnye  been  usd  (Thied 
vol.  i-  P-  "nil  nrUlnly  blocki  of 
fcn^Ih  ovrn  pxce^iCinjr  tlii*  occur  in  (I 
j.luifijrm  [sec  above,  p,  ''73,  aott  ") 
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central  pillar-phalanx  ami  the  three  detached  colonnades  sup- 
ported a  roof,  thi'  question  arises,  were  the  colonnades  in  nny 
way  united  with  tlie  main  Iniihling.  or  did  they  stand  completeiy 
detuched  from  it?  It  has  been  supposed  '*  tliat  tliey  were  all 
porticoes  in  an/if.  connected  nitli  the  main  building  by  si  did  walls 
— that  the  great  centra!  column-cluster  was  surrounded  on  all 
-el*  t  \    fk  Ti-U        ii  l  ii  iii'-"'--  rq-|.-.ii    ff.  ■..  tl,.  C..ir 

comers  of  wliieh  similar  barriers  were  carried  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  terrace,  abutting  in  front  upon  the  steps  of  the  gieat  sonlp- 
ttired  staircase,  and  extending  eastward  and  westward,  so  as  to 
form  the  antic  of  an  eastern  and  a  western  portico.  In  the  two 
comers  between  the  northern  anla:  of  the  side  porticoes  and 
the  ant/e  of  the  portico  in  front  are  supposed  to  have  been  large 
guard-rooms,  entirely  tilling  up  the  two  angles.  The  whole  build- 
ing is  thus  brought  into  close  conformity  with  the  "  Palace  of 
Xerxes," from  whieh  it  is  distinguished  only  by  its  superior  size,  its 
use  of  stone  pillars,  and  the  elongation  of  the  tctrastyle  chambers 
at  the  sides  of  that  edifice  into  porticoes  of  twelve  pillars  each. 

The  ingenuity  of  this  conception  is  unquestionable;  and  one 
is  tempted  at  first  sight  to  accept  a  solution  which  removes 
so  much  that  is  puzzling,  and  establishes  so  remurknhle  a  har- 
mony between  works  whose  outward  aspect  is  so  dissimilar. 
It  seems  like  the  inspiration  of  genius  to  discern  so  clearly  the 
like  in  the  unlike,  and  one  inclines  lit  first  to  believe  that  what 
is  so  clever  cannot  but  be  1ruo.  But  a  rigorous  examination  of 
the  evidence  leads  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  and  if  it  does  uot 
absolutely  disprove  Mr.  Fcrgusson's  theory,  at  any  rate  shows  it 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  doubtful.    Such  walls  us  be  describes. 


with  their  ante  and  1 

heir  many  doors  and 

windows,  should 

have  left  very  marked 

traces  of  their  existenc. 

I  in  great  squared 

pillars  at  the  sides  c 

f  porticoes,'  in  huge 

door-frames  and 

window-frames,  or  at  1 

east  in  the  foundation; 

i  of  walls,  or  the 

marks  of  them,  on  som 

e  purt  of  the  paved  ti 

-rraee.    Now  the 
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entire  j l ] > - 1 ■  j l t ■  i h  nt'  squared  pillars  for  the  ends  of  anfx,  of  door- 
men's ns  might  indicate  their  former  existence,  is  palpable  and 
is  admitted ;  nor  is  there  any  even  supposed  truce  of  the  walls, 
excepting  ill  one  of  the  lines  which  by  tlie  hypothesis  they 
would  occupy.  In  front  of  the  building,  midway  between,  tliu 
great  pillar-cluster  and  the  north  colonnade,  are  the  remains 
of  four  slum;  bases,  parallel  to  one  another,  eiir.lt  seventeen  feet 
feet  long  by  live  feet  six  inches  wide.'1  J[r.  Forgusson  regards 
these  bases  as  marking  the  position  of  the  doors  in  his  front 
wall  ;3  and  they  are  certainly  in  places  where  doors  might  have 
been  looked  for,  if  the  building  had  a  front  wall,  since  the 
openings  arc  exactly  opposite  the  intercolumnintions  of  Ihu 
pillar*,  both  in  the  portico  and  hi  the  main  cluster.*  But  there 
are  several  objections  to  the  notion  of  these  bases  being  the 
foundations  ol'  the  jambs  of  doors.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
too  wide  apart,  being  at  tho  distance  from  one  another  of  seven- 
teen feet,  whereas  no  doorway  on  Iho  platform  exceeds  a  width 
of  twelve  or  thirleen  feet.  In  the  second  pi  nee,  if  these  massive 
stone  bases  were  prepared  for  the  jambs  of  doors,  it  could  only 
liaTe  been  for  massive  stone  jambs  like  those  of  the  other 
palaces ;  but  in  that  case,  tho  jambs  could  not  have  disap- 
peared. Thirdly,  if  (he  doorways  on  this  side  were  thus  marked, 
why  were  they  not  similarly  marke  1  on  the  other  sides  of  the 
building'.^  On  the  whole,  the  supposition  of  31.  Flandin,  that 
the  bases  were  pedestals  for  ornamental  statues,  perhaps  of 
bulls,''  teems  more  probable  than  that  of  Mr.  Fergns-on  ;  though, 
no  doubt,  there  are  objections  also  to  M.  h'laiel i i:\  hvj hcsls.1 
and  it  would  be  perhaps  best  to  con  less  that  we  do  not  know  tin1 
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uso  of  these  strange  foundations,  which  liave  nothing  that  at  all 
resembles  them  upon  the  rest  of  the  platform. 

Another  strong  objection  to  -Mr.  Fergusson's  theory,  and 
one  of  which  he,  to  a  certain  extent,  admits  the  force,8  i*  tlio 
existence,  of  drains,  running  exactly  in  the  Hue  of  his  side- 
walk,' which,  if  auch  walk  existed,  would  he  a  curious  pro- 
Tisicm  on  the  part  of  the  architect  for  undermining  his  own 
work.    Mr.  Fergusson  supposes  that  they  might  be  intended 

clear  lhat  they  must  have  carried  off  the  whole  surplus  water 
from  the  roof 'of  the  building,  and  as  there  is  often  much  rain 
and  enow  at  Persepolis,"1  their  oiTect  on  the  foundations  of  such 
a  wall  as  Mr.  Fergusson  imagines  would  evidently  he  disastrous 
in  the  extreme. 

To  theso  minute  and  somewhat  technical  objections  may 
he  added  the  main  one,  whereof  all  alike  can  feel  the  force, 
namely,  the  entire  disappearance  of  such  a  vast  mass  of 
building  as  Mr.  Fergusson' s  hypothesis  supposes.  To  account 
for  this,  Mr.  Fergusson  is  obliged  to  lay  it  down,  that  in  this 
itmjriiiliceiit  structure,  with  its  solid  stone  staircase,  its  massive 
pavement  of  the  same  material,  anil  its  seventy-two  stone 
pillars,  each  sixty-four  feet  high,  the  walls  were  of  mud.  Can 
we  believe  in  thin  incongruity  ?  Can  we  imagine  that  a  prince, 
who  possessed  an  unbounded  command  of  human  labour,  and 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  stone  in  the  rocky  mountains  close 
at  1  land,  would  have  had  recourse  to  the  mcmicst  of  materials 
for  the  walls  of  an  edifice  which  ho  evidently  intended  to  eclipse 
all  others  upon  the  platform  ?  And,  especially,  can  we  suppose 
this,  when  the  very  samo  prince  used  snlitl  Mocks  of  stone  in 
the  walls  of  the  very  inferior  edifice  which  he  constructed  in 
this  same  locality  ?  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  defence  of  his  hypo- 
thesis, alleges  the  frequent  combination  of  meanness  with 
magnificence  in  the  East,  and  softens  down  the  meanness  in  the 
present  case  by  clothing  his  mud  walls  with  enamelled  tiles. 


■  Scr  Palm.  vr.  i«.  UT. 

•  Tliew  dmina  nrc  iimikni  in:  l!u-  Cm  id  I'lon.  (Supra,  p.  275.) 
"  See  above,  p,  130. 
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and  painting  them  with  nil  tbe  colours  of  the  rainbow.  lint  here 
again  the  hypothesis  is  wholly  unsupported  by  fact.  Neither 
at  Persepolis,  nor  at  Pasargadie,  nor  at  any  other  ancient  Persian 
site,"  has  a  single  fragment  of  an  enamelled  tile  or  brick  been 
discovered.  In  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  where  the  employment 
of  such  an  ornamentation  was  common,"  the  traces  of  it  which 
remain  are  abundant.  Must  not  the  entire  absence  of  such 
traces  from  all  exclusively  Persian  ruins  be  held  to  indicate 
that  this  mode  of  adorning  edifices  was  not  adopted  in  Persia? 

If  then  wo  resign  the  notion  of  this  remarkable  building 
having  been  a  walled  structure,  we  .must  suppose  that  it  was  a 
aummer  throne-room,  open  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  escept 
so  far  as  it  was  protected  by  curtains.  For  the  use  of  these  by 
the  Persians  in  pillared  edifices,  we  have  important  historical 
authority  in  the  statement  already  quoted  from  the  Book  of 
Esther.13  The  Persian  palace,  to  which  that  passage  directly 
refers,  contained  a  structure  almost  the  eiact  counterpart  of 
this  at  Persepolis;1*  and  it  is  probable  that  at  both  places 
the  interstices  between  the  outer  pillars  of,  at  any  rate,  the 
great  central  colonnade,  were  filled  with  "  hangings  of  white 
and  green  and  blue,  fastened  with  cords  of  white 15  and  purple 
to  silver  rings,"  which  were  attached  to  the  "pillars  of  marble ;" 
and  that  by  these  means  an  undue  supply  of  light  and  air,  as 
well  as  an  unseemly  publicity,  were  prevented.  A  traveller 
in  the  country  well  observes,  in  allusion  to  this  passage  from 
Esther—"  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  this  method 
at  Susa  and  Persepolis,  the  spring  residences  of  the  Persian 


cue.    Mr.  U'l'ius  in-uli'  cinvful 
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monarehs.  It  must  bo  considered  that  these  columnar  balls 
were  the  equivalents  of  the  modem  throne- rooms,  tliat  here  all 
public  business  was  dispatched,  and  that  hero  the  king  might 
sit  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  landscape.  With  this  rich 
plains  of  Susu  and  Persepolis  before  him,  he  could  well,  sifter 
his  winter's  residence  sit  Jiabvl<>n,  dispense  with  massive  walls, 
which  would  mi i y  check  the  warm  fragrant  hrw/.n  from  those 
verdant  prairies  adorned  with  the  choicest  Honors.  A  massive 
roof,  nnvring  the  whole  expanse  of  columns,  would  be  too  cold 
and  dismal,  whereas  curtains  around  the  centra!  group  would 
serve  to  admit  both  light  and  warmth.  Nothing  can  he  con- 
ceived better  adapted  to  the  climate  or  the  season."  1 

If  the  central  cluster  of  pillars  was  thus  adapted  to  the 
purpo.es  of  ll  thnuie-nxmi,  equally  well  may  the  isolated  colon- 
nades have  served  as  ante-chambers  or  posts  for  guards.  Pro- 
tected, perhaps,  with  curtains  or  awnings  of  their  own,1  of  a 
eour.ser  materia!  than  those  of  the  main  chamber,  or  at  any 
Rite  casting,  when  the  sun  was  high,  a  broad  and  deep  shadow, 
they  would  give  a  welcome  shelter  to  those  who  had  to  watch 
over  the  safety  of  the  monarch,  or  who  were  expecting  but  had 
not  yet  received  their  summons  to  the  royal  presence.3  Except 
in  the  very  hottest  weather,  the  Oriental  does  not  love  to  pass 
his  day  within  doors.  Seated  on  the  pavement  in  groups,  under 
the  deep  shadows  of  these  colonnades,  which  (-ommiuided  u 
glorious  view  of  the  vast  fertile  pluiu  of  the  Bendainir,  of  the 
undulating  moon  tain-tract  beyond,  and  of  the  picturesque  hills 
known  now  as  Koh-Istakhr,  or  Koh-Rhnnigherd,1  tin;  .-lib;:  ol.s  uf 
the  Great  King,  who  had  business  at  court,  would  wail,  agree- 
ably enough,  till  their  turn  came  to  approach  the  throne. 

Our  survey  of  the  Peraepolitan  platform  is  now  complete ; 
but,  before  we  entirely  dismiss  the  subject  of  Persian  palaces 

it  seems  proper  to  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the  other 
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palatial  remains  nf  A(-]iri:iiK;iiinn  times,  remains  which  cxi.-t 
in  thr«e  places— at  Murgab  or  Pasargado;,  at  Istakr,  and  at 
the  great  mound  of  Susa.  The  Murgab  and  Istakr  ruins  were 
carefully  examined  by  MM.  Coste  and  Flnndm  :  while  General 
Williunn  anil  }[r.  Lol'tus  diligmitly  cxp'oral,  mid  cumpli'ti.'ly 

niada  out,  the  plan  of  the  Susian  edifice. 

The  ruins  at  Murgab,  which  are  probably  the  most  ancient 
in  Persia,  comprise,  besides  the  well-known  "Tomb  of  Cyrus," 
two  principal  buildings.  Tin-  largest  of  these  was  of  an  oblong- 
si|iiai'(;  shape,  about  1-17  feet  long  by  llli  wide.'  It  seems  to 
hare  been  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  in  which  wen;  huge 
portals,  e-n]i-.iritiii^f  of  great  blocks  of  stone,  partially  linliDivi.il 
out,  to  render  them  portable.*  There  was  an  inscription  uu 
tho  jambs  of  each  portal,  containing  the  words, '■  I  am  Cyril.-, 
the  King,  tho  Achiumeniau."  "Within  the  walled  enolasure, 
which  may  have  been  skirted  internally  by  a  colonnade/  was  a 
jiilkml  l.mihliiig,  of  much  greater  height  than  the  surrounding 
walls,  as  is  evident  from  the  single  column  which  remains. 
This  shaft,  which  is  perfectly  plain,  and  shows  no  signs  of  a 
capital,  has  an  altitude  of  thirty-sis  feet,"  with  a  diameter  of 
three  feet  four  inches  at  the  base.*  On  the  area  around,  w  hich 
was  carefully  paved,10  aro  tho  bases  of  seven  other  similar 
pillars,  arranged  in.  lines,  and  so  situated  as  apparently  to 
indicate  an  oblong  hull,  supported  by  twelve  pillars,  in  three 
rows  of  four  each."    Tho  chief  peculiarity  of  the  arrangement 


Compare  the  |i]bii      Oil'  ^in-inri1"i'ii'[]rr?  10  ft  5  In.  (Fj'rsf 


'"ftoV  Flmdta  (Vmjaiji,  p.  150).  (Sen  the  Plan  oHc.t  ps|M.)    Ii  .ii.lv  1.; 
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|>.  4SL>).  mils  the  liti^ln  "  ncorlj  51 

'Flm<di''"T'  ^  "  if1    11    1  oU 
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is,  b  variety  in  the  width  of  llie  intercolumniations,  which  men- 
euro  twenty-seven  feet  ten  inch'  s  in  one  direction,  but  twenty- 


oiic  feet  only  in  the  other."   The  smaller  building,  which  is 
situated  at  only  a  short  distance  froin  the  larger  one,  covers  a 
.  space  of  125  feet  by  fifty.  It 


what  thicker  than  lln.se  of  the 

-  other  building,  and  placed 
'  somewhat    closer  together.13 

The  form  of  the  base  is  very 

-  singular.    It  exhibits  at  the 
 ,  side  a  semi-circular  bulge,  or- 

naincntcd  with  a  series  of  nine 

 ■    fluting*,  which  are  carried  en- 

rwer-taw,  r.«rg»de.  tirely  round  the  base  in  parallel 

horizontal  circles."    In  front  of  the  pillar  bases,  at  the  dis- 


FlanJin,  pim. 
"  Tin'   ili-lmioi".  lifre  ore,  »«i 
tly,  25  ft-  10  in.  Ri]J  IS  ft.  4 


(Ftnmlln,  pi.  197.) 


(I.  s.O.  f. 


RDKS  AT  FASARGAD.E. 


tnnee  of  about  twenty-three  feet  from  the  nearest,  is  a  square 
column,  still  upright,  on  which  is  sculptured  a  curious  mytho- 
liiginil  figuri-,'1  foj^fhw  with  tho  same  curt  legend,  which 
appears  on  the  larger  building 
"  I  am  Cyrus,  the  King,  the 


There  aro  two  other  build- 
ings at  Murgab  remarkable  for 
their  masonry.  One  is  a  square 
tower,  with  slightly  projecting 
corners,  built  of  hewn  blocks  of 
stone,  very  regularly  laid,  and 
carried  to  a  height  of  forty-two 
feel."  The  other  is  a  platform, 
excei'iLiiiih-  massive  ami  hand- 


rely 


blocks  often  eight  or  ten  feet  loo 
and  rusticated  throughout  in  a 


Giincml  vicn  uf  plilfonn,  FaMrgiuIw. 


mental.  The  styl;  resembles  that  of  the  substructions  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.    It  occurs  ncciisiiHiallv,  though  somewhat 


"  Tills  Ann  hn  bam  noticed  lj 
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rarely,  in  Greece ;  but  there  is  said  to  exist  nowhere  so  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  a  specimen  of  it  as  that  of  the  platform  r.t 
this  ancient  site.18 

The  palace  at  latakr  is  in  bettor  preservation  than  either  of 
the  two  pillared  edifices  at  Murgab;  but  still,  it  is  not  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  enable  na  to 
lay  down  with  any  certainty 
even  its  ground  plan.  One 
pillar  only  remains  erect; 
I,.,     i  ,  ■    but  the  bases  of  eight  others 

L  I  have  been  found  in  »ita ;  the 

i-j        [j  walls  are  partly  to  be  traced, 

and  the  jambs  of  several 
doorways  and  niches  aro 
still  standing."  These  re- 
mains show  that  in  many 
respects,  as  in  the  character 
of  the  pillars,  which  were 
fluted  and  hud  capitals  like 
those  already  described,'"  in 
the  maBSiveness  of  the  door 
and  window  jambs,  and  in 
™n01pa,a«,.,i"r.  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 

the  Istnkr  Palace  resembled  closely  the  buildings  on  the 
Por.-rpoKttm  platform;  but  at  the  same  time,  they  indicate 
that  its  plan  was  wholly  different,  and  thus  our  knowledge  of 
tiif-  platform  buildings  in  no  depreo  enables  us  to  complete,  or 
even  to  earn'  forward  to  any  appreciable  extent,  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  edifice  derived  from  actual  research.    The  height  of 


the  columns,  which  i 
platform,51  would  set 
tin;  lirst  in  \i" Li L c - 1 «  hi 


arte,  either  that  tho  building  was 
s  were  attempted,  or  that  it  was 
Persians  no  longer  possessed  the 


"'I'll"',. W-;V!ii.!  ' '  a;  feet.  (FWia,  pi.  [(is,  bis.) 

ie  height  of  Ha  Islnkr  columns  | 
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mechanical  skill  required  to  quarry,  transport,  and  raise  into 
place  the  (.'iiiifiuuiH  Ijluili.i  use:!  in  till'  bi'-t  davs  of  the  nation. 

The  palace  at  Susa,  exhumed  by  Mr.  Loftus  and  General 
Williams,  consisted  of  a  great  Hull  or  Throne-Room,  almost 
exactly  a  duplicate  of  the  Cle-hl  Miliar  at  Persepidis,  and  of  a 
few  other  very  inferior  buildings.  It  stood  at  the  summit  of 
tho  great  platform,  a  quadrilateral  mass  of  nnbtirnt  brick, 
which  from  a  remote  antiquity  had  supported  the  residence  of 
the  old  Sitsian  kings.  It  fronted  a  little  west  of  north,  and 
commanded  a  niaL'nirieent  view  over  the  Su-ianiau  plains  to 
the  mountains  of  Luristan.  An  inscription,  repented  on  four  of 
its  pillar-bases,  showed  that  it  was  originally  liuilt  by  Darius 
Itystaspis,  and  afterwards  repaired  by  Artaxerxes  I.ongimanNs.1'- 
As  it  was  so  exactly  a  reproduction  of  an  edifice  already 
minutely  described,1  no  further  account  of  it  need  be  hero 
given. 

From  the  palaces  of  the  Persian  kings  w  e  may  now  puss  to 
their  tombs,  remarkable  structures  which  drew  the  attention  of 
tho  ancients,1  and  which  have  been  very  fully  examined  ond 
represented  in  modern  times.3  These  tombs  are  eiirht  ill  num- 
ber, but  present  only  two  types,  so  that  it  will  be  suflieient.  to 
give  in  thin  place  a  detailed'  account  of  two  tombs— one  of  each 
description. 

The  most  ancient,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  remarkable  of 
tho  toiiiln,  is  almost  universally  allowed  tu  ln>  that  of  the  (Ireat 
Cyrus.  It  is  unique  in  design,  totally  different  from  all  the 
other  royal  sepulchres  ;  and,  tlmu^li  it  has  hern  often  described, 
demands,  and  must  receive  notice  in  any  account  that  is  given 
of  the  ancient  Persian  constructions.  The  historian  Arriau  calls 
it  "a  house  upon  a  pedestal;"*  and  this  brief  description 
exactly  exprcs-ies  its  ir''noral  character.    On  a  base,  composed  of 

pp.  aeri-376.  j  FlUdfn,  jVpW*  «™  PP-  1W-1M. 


.Wner/,       144.-UG;  Krr  Turin-,  

:!:  vol.  i.       4'.is..',i!il,  Kir]  1.  ./  -         1  Arrinri,  /."  >■. 

l„  l:r,;T.!„,  pp.  arSLt-atl;  Toiler,  ;  Sirnbo,  iv.  3,  §  1. 


'■  w'nn.li.i.'pi..  li 
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huge  blocks  of  the  most  beautiful  white  marble,*  which  ri*=3 
pvi-iiiniiiiiMlly  i»  seven  steps'  of  different  heights'  thcr.!  stands 
a  sraiill  "  huuse  "  of  similar  material,  crowned  with  a  stone  roof, 
which  ia  formal  in  frmit  and  rear  into  n  pediment  resembling 
that  of  a  Greet  lempW    The  "house"  has  no  window,  bat  one 


Tomb  aftynx, 


of  the  end  wiilla  was  pierced  by  a  low  and  narrow  doorway, 
which  led  into  a  small  chamber  or  cell,  abmit  eleven  feet  loujr, 
seven  broad,  and  seven  high."  Here,  ns  nueiuut  writers  inform 
us,10  the  body  of  tho  Great  Cyrus  was  deposited  in  a  golden 
coffin.  Internally  the  chamber  is  destitute  of  any  in.<cri|<tion, 
inn]  j i nl. tl  -ireins  to  have  been  left  ["■rlV-'-lly  pbiiii.1'  Extern- 
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ally,  there  is  a  cornice  of  siime  elojranco  I'olow  t;ic  j>o-l::isL.-tit. 
a  good  moulding  over  the  doorway,  which  is  also  doubly 
recessed — and  two  other  Tery 
slight  mouldings,  one  at  the 
base  of  the  "  house,"  and  the 
other  at  tho  boltom  of  the 
second  step.  Except  for  these, 
the  whole  edifice  is  perfectly 
plain.  Its  present  height  above 
the  ground  is  thirty-six  feet," 
and  it  may  originally  hare 
been  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  higher,  for  tho  top  of 
the  roof  is  worn  away.  It 
measures  at  tho  baso  forty- 
seven  feet  by  forty-three  feet 
nine  inches.'3 

Tho  tomb  stands  within  a 
rectangular  area,  marked  out 
by  pillars,  tho  bases  or  broken 
shafts  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen.  They  appear  to  liave  been  twenty-four  in  number;  all  of 
them  circukr  and  smooth,  not  fluted;  six  pillars  occupied  each 
side  of  the  rectangle,  and  they  stood  distant  from  each  other  about 
fourteen  feet."  It  is  probahle  that  they  originally  supported  a 
colonnade,  which  skirted  iiilcruullv  a  small  walled  court,  within 
which  the  tomb  was  placed.  The  capitals  of  tho  pillars,  if  they 
had  any,  have  wholly  disappeared ;  and  the  researches  conducted 
on  tho  spot  have  failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  them. 

The  remainderof  tho  Persian  royal  sepulchres  are  rock-tombs 
— excavations  in  tliesiJcsiif  miiiMiiaiiis.^i'Ui'valK-  at  a  considerate 
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elevation,  so  placed  ns  to  attract  the  eve  of  the  h< -holder,  while 
tliev  ure  extri'Hiety  difficult  of  approach.  Of  this  kind  of  tomb 
there  are  four  in  the  face  of  the  mountain  wlimh  bounds  the 


Kitornol  nppcnrauri'  of  the  f'-n.l'  nf  ILirin-  tly*[.i*|iin.  nt  NnLlLHlj-i-K'Lslam 
(fium  FcrguiHm). 

Puliiur  Valley  on  the  north-west,  while  (here  are  throe-  other; 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lVrseiKilitn.il  platform,  two  in 
tie  mountain  which  overhangs  it,  and  one  in  the  rocks  n  little 
further  to  the  Eouth.    The  general  shape  uf  the  excavations,  us 
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it  presents  itself  to  tho  eye  of  the  spectator,  resembles  a  Greek 
cross.1*  This  is  divided  by  horizontal  lines  into  tJiree  portions, 
the  upper  one  (corresponding  with  the  topmost  limb  of  the 
cross)  containing  u  very  curious  sculptured  representation  of 
the  monarch  worshipping  Grraazd;  the  middle  one,  which  com- 
prises the  two  side  limbs,  together  with  the  space,  between  them, 
being  carved  architecturally  so  as  to  resemble  a  portico  ; ,s  and 
the  third  compartment  (corresponding  with  tlie  lowest  limb  of 
the  cross)  being  left  perfectly  plain.  In  the  centre  of  the  middle 
compartment  is  sculptured  on  the  face  of  the  rock  the  similitude 
of  a  doorway,  closi.'ly  resembling  those  which  still  stand  on  tho 
great  platform  ;  that  is  to  sny.dinibly  recessed,  and  ornamented 
at  the  top  with  lily-work.  The  upper  portion  of  this  doorway 
is  filled  with  the  solid  rock,  smoothed  to  a  flat  surface  and 
crossed  by  three  horizontal  bars.  The  lower  portion,  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet,  is  cut  away  ;  and  thus  entrance  is 
given  to  the  actual  tomb,  which  is  hollowed  out  in  the  rock 
behind. 

mental  fronts,  present  some  curious  dilYci<n::os.  In  tin:  sini;i]e.-t 
rase  of  all,  we  find,  en  entering,  nil  arched  chamber,1"  thirteen 
feet  live  inches  long  by  seven  feet  two  inches  wide,  from  which 
there  opens  out,  opposite  to  the  doer  and  at  the  height  of  about 
four  le.-t  from  the  ground,  a  d'-rp  horizontal  recess,  arched,  like 
the  chami^r.  Near  the  front  of  till:  nci~s  is  a  further  perpen- 
dicular excavation,  in  length  six  feet  ten  inches,  in  width  three 
feet  three  inches,  and  in  depth  the  same.13  This  was  tho  actual 
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sarcophagus,  and  was  covered,  of  intended  to  be  covered,  by  a 
slab  of  atone.  In  (lie  deeper  part  of  the  recess  there  is  room  for 
two  other  such  sarcophagi ;  bat  in  this  case  they  have  not  been 
excavated,  one  burial  only 
having,  it  would  seem,  taken 
place  in  this  tomb.  Other 
sepulchres  present  tho  same 
general  features,  but  provide 
for  a  much  greater  number 
of  interments.™  In  that  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  the  sepul- 
chral cb  am  bo  r  contains  three 
distinct  recesses,  in  each  of 
which  are  three  sarcophagi, 
so  that  the  tomb  would  hold 


;  biiili.- 


It 


t,  appa 


rently,  been  cut  originally 
for  a  single  recess,  on  the  exact  plan  of  the  tomb  described 
above,  but  has  afterwards  been  elongated  towards  the  left. 


I.  (J rr.ii ril-pliiii  i.f  ['mill  uf  Darius,  (i rfjuiiii-plim  nf miather 

NDkhsh-i-Huitnin.  njjil  tomb. 


Two  of  tho  tombs  show  a  still  more  elaborate  ground-plan 

i-ifiiiglii.  muv."  The  tombs  above  x  li  ■  ■  ]>lnttbv:n  uf  I'l/ivrpoli-  nr.. 
more  richly  ornamented  than  the  of  hers,  the  lintels  and  side- 
posts  of  the  doorways  being  covered  with  rosettes,  and  the 


'•  The  other  tombs  nullum  time,  sii,  "  Three  inniln  bp  lmlli  m  Xakhsh- 

,|-  uim.  -;ni"lilinni.  (Flanilin,  ))]«.  103,  j-Hi:,(;iln.  Tiir-ir  J.ki riH  liri-  Kiv,.„  l,v 
115,  and  «».)  I   Flandin(pli.  170  and  111).  ' 
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entablature  above  the  cornice  bearing  a  row  of  lions,  facing  on 
either  side  towards  the  centre.*1 

A  curious  edifice,  belonging  probably  to  the  later  Aehjcme- 
uian  times,  stands  immediately  in  front 
of  tbo  four  royal  tombs  at  Nakhsh-i- 
ltustam.  This  is  a  square  tower,  com- 
posed of  large  blocks  of  marble,  cut 
with  great  exactness,  and  joined  toge- 
ther without  mortar  or  cement  of  any 
kind.  The  building  is  thirty-sis  feet 
high;  and  each  side  of  it  measure.-*,  as 
near  as  possible,  twenty -four  feet.1  It 
is  ornamented  with  pilasters  at  the  cor- 
ners and  with  sis  recessed  niches,  or 
false  windows,  in  three  rallies,  one  over 
the  other,  on  three  out  of  its  four  Enir»o»  t»  1  njil  tomb, 
faces.  On  the  fourth  face  are  two  Fenepoin- 
nidus  only,  one  over  the  other;  and  below  them  is  a  doorway 
with  a  cornice.  The  surface  of  the  walls  between  the  pilas- 
ters is  also  ornamented  with  a  number  of  rectangular  depres- 
sions, resembling  the  sunken  ends  of  beams."  The  doorway, 
which  looks  north,  towards  the  tombs,  is  not  at  the  bottom 
of  the  building,  but  kill-way  up  its  side,  and  must  have 
been  roaebed  either  by  a  ladder,  or  by  a  flight  of  steps,* 
It  leads  into  a  6quare  chamber,  twelve  feet  wide  by  nearly 
eighteen  libl].1  extending  to  the  top  of  (lie  building,  and  rmiled 
in  with  four  large  slabs  of  stone,  ivliidi  reaeli  entirely  aeross 


\tr  Jili.l);  ami  Mr.  Vergus-sim,  i"nll..ivi]i;;  rt:nniti.-i-. 

hira.  epcakti  ill  "  prcMcclinc  I>ir<a3  "  4  Flmidin,  I.  9.  c.  Ker  I'oi-Ilt  1- 
( (i.  2<Hi).     ll.lt  .Mr.  M.imr  ™w       Ihr  rn  13  cir  Hi  (I  '■' '  IVIi , 

'■  ..hj.iijj  !.■![. ■Niliil.kir  I .«  r< ,", .  r, ,  "  ff\r,t       p.  Ml.) 
J„i.™rj,  ]i.  !:!!>;  11.  FlmillD  "  rrfwittv- 
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wall  Mill  the  o[ipi^it<'  riK.niii'iiir),  nnil  (lie  fui't  (hut  It  Vif*  rliivctly 
across  llie  roaii  i'rniu  Pusirgiulsn  into  llifi  plain  of  Jli-rdiinlit,  poem 
rather  to  imply  that  it  was  one  of  tlin-o  t'orlilW  ''  frutes,™  which 
we  know  to  lmve  been  maintained  by  the  ]'erginns,  lit  narrow 
points  aliiug  their  great  route.*,"  for  the  purpose  of  securing 

'■Tliis  jorljil  i-  Hv.-  f.i-t  iv J .  1 (irnl  nil  '  niiiKi-.c  U-  "<i[.|m»<"1  la  bt  older, 

dwll  orodm-ply  cut,  boih^attfie  bottom  |  npabla  of  executing  aaeh  a  work"  before 


10  limplj  gttnil  ii  il  ll 
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them,  and  sfupjiiii^  the  advance  of  an  enemy,"  On  either  side 
were  walla  of  vast  thickness,  on  the  one  linmi  abutting  upon  the 
mountain,  on  the  other  probably  connected  with  the  wall  of 
the  town,  while  between  tliciu  were  three  massive  pillnrs,  once, 
710  doubt,  the  supports  of  a  tower,  from  which  the  defenders  of 
the  gate  would  engage  its  assailants  at  a  great  advantage. 

"Uo  have  now  described  (so  far  as  our  data  have  rendered 
if  possible)  all  flu-  more  important  of  the  ancient  edifices  of 
the  Persians,  and  may  proceed  to  consider  the  next  branch 
of  the  present  enquiry,  namely,  their  skill  in  the  mimetic  arts, 
ikifore,  however,  the  subject  of  their  architecture  is  wholly 
dismissed,  a  few  words  seem  to  be  required  ou  its  general 
character  and  chief  peculiarities. 

First,  then,  the  simplicity  and  regularity  of  the  style  are 

worthy  of  remark.  In  the  ground-plans  of  buildings  I  he  straight 
line  only  is  used;  nil  the  angles  are  right  angles;  all  the  pillars 
fall  into  line  ;  the  intervals  between  pillar  and  pillar  are  regular, 
and  generally  equal ;  doorways  are  commonly  placed  opposite 
inlercoluiimiations  ;  where  there  is  but  ouo  doorway,  it  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  wall  which  it  pierces ;  where  there  are  two,  they 
C'lriT-Hjiond  to  one  another.  Correspondence  is  the  general  law. 
Not  only  does  door  correspond  to  door,  and  pillar  to  pillar,  but 
loom  to  room,  window  to  window,  and  even  niche  to  niche. 
Ifost  of  the  buildings  are  so  contrived  that  one  half  is  the  exact 
duplicate  of  the  other;  and  where  this  is  riot  the  ease,  the 
irregularity  is  generally  either  slight.11  or  the  result  of  an  altern- 

impressod  with  the  Grecian  character  of  what  they  behold,11 
I  hough  there  is  mi  almost  out  ire  absence  of  ('■reek  forms.  The 
regularity  is  not  confined  to  single  buildings,  but  extends  to 
the  relations  of  different  edifices  one  to  another.  The  sides  of 
buildings  standing  on  one  platform,  at  whatever  distance  they 
may  be,  are  parallel.  There  is,  however,  less  oonsiderution  paid, 


thau  we  should  Lave  expected,  fo  the  exuet  position,  with 
respect  to  a  main  building,  in  which  11  siibon Incite  olio  .shall  be 
placed.  rropylien,  for  instance,  are  not  opposite  the  centre  of 
tlio  i-ililiee  to  which  they  conduct,  but  slightly  on  one  side 
of  the  centre.  And  generally,  excepting  in  tbo  parallelism  of 
their  sides,  buildings  seem  placed  with  but  slight  regard  to 
m-i^lilum ring  ones. 

For  effect,  the  1'ersian  architecture  intisl  Iielvc  depended,  firstly, 
upon  the  harmony  tliat  is  produced  by  tbo  observance  of  regu- 
larity and  proportion ;  and,  secondly,  upon  two  main  features 
of  (lie  style.  Tlie-i'  mTi:  the  grand  sculptured  staircases  which 
foniieil  tile  approaches  to  nil  the  prinriii.il  hnil  lir.gs,  ami  tin- 
vast  groves  of  elegant  pillars  in  and  about  the  great  halls. 
The  lesser  buildings  were  probably  ugly,  except  in  front  But 
sllell  cdiiii/es  as  ilk'  Ch,  M  Miimr  lit  IVrscpolis,  mill  its  duplicate 
at  Susa— where  long  vistas  of  columns  met  the  eye  on  every 
side,  and  tbo  great  central  cluster  was  supported  by  lighter 
detached  group.-,  combining  similarity  of  form  with  some  variety 
nf  ornament,  where  richly  coloured  diapitiL's  contracted  witli  the 
cool  grey  slime  of  tins  building,  and  it  golden  roof  over!  mug  n  pave- 
ment of  many  hues — must  have  been  handsome,  from  whatever 
side  they  "ore  coutenipliited,  and  for  general  richness  mid  har- 
mony of  effect  may  have  compared  favourably  with  any  edifices 
which,  up  to  the  time  of  their  construction,  had  been  erected  in 
nuy  country  or  by  any  people.  If  it  may  seem  to  some  that 
they  were  wantiii-  itt  grandeur,  on  ncn-iint  of  their  compara- 
tively low  height,— a  height  which,  including  that  of  the  plat- 
form,  was  probably  in  no  case  much  more  than  a  hundred  feet- 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  buildings  of  Greece  and 
(except  the  Pyramids)  those  of  Egypt,  had  tho  same  defect,1 
and  that,  until  the  constructive  powers  of  the  arch  came  to  bo 
understood,  it  was  almost,  impossible  to  erect  a  building  that 
should  be  at  once  lofty  and  elegant.    Height,  moreover,  if  the 
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boihlings  are  for  n-'1,  implies  inconvenience,  a  wasto  of  time  and 
power  being  involved  in  the  ascent  ami  descent  of  steps.  The 
undent  architects,  studying  utility  more  than  effect,  preferred 
spreading  out  their  building-  to  piling  them  up,  and  rarely, 
unless  in  thickly-peopled  towns,5  even  introduced  a  second 

The  spectator,  however,  was  impressed  with  a  sense  of  gran- 
deur in  Another  nav.  The  use  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  not 
only  in  platforms,  hut  in  the  buildings  themselves,  in  the 
shafts  of  pillars,  the  antic  of  porticoes,  the  jambs  of  doorways, 
occasionally  in  roofs,  and  perhaps  in  epislyiia.  produced  the 
same  impression  or  power,  ami  the  same  feeling  of  personal 
iusigniiicanco  in  the  beholder,  which  is  commonly  effected  by 
great  size  in  the  edifice,  and  particularly  by  height.  The 
mechanical  skill  required  to  transport  and  raise  into  place  the 
largest  of  these  blocks  must  have  been  very  considerable,  and 
their  employment  causes  not  merely  a  blind  admiration  of  those 
who  so  built  on  the  part  of  ignorant  pel-suns,  but  a  profound 
respect  for  them  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  by  their  studies 
and  tastes  best  ijiialiiiod  fur  pronouncing  on  the  relative  und 
absolute  merits  of  arehiteetural  masterpieces.3 

Among  the  less  pleasing  peculiarities  of  the  IVrsiau  arehi- 
tectuic  may  be  lueiitiuneil  a  general  nurtuiuitw  of  doom  in  pro- 
portion to  their  height*  a  want  of  passages,  a  thickness  of  walls, 
which  is  arch ileetu hi ily  clumsy,  but  which  would  have  had  cer- 
tain advantages  in  such  a  climate,  an  ineliiait ii ill  to  place  the 

into  a  great  hall  from  under  a  single  portico,1  a  peculiar  peti- 
tion of  propykea,6  and  tho  very  large  employment,  of  pillars  in 
the  interior  of  buildings.  In  many  of  these  points,'  and  also 
in  the  architectural  use  which  was  made  of  sculpture,  the  style 
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of  building  resembled,  to  some  extent,  that  uf  Assyria ;  tlie  pro- 
pylien,  however,  were  less  Assyrian  tlmn  Egyptian ;  while  in 
the  moin  and  best  features  of  (lie  architecture,  it  was  (so  far  us 
we  can  tell)  original.  The  solid  and  handsome  stone  platforms, 
the  noble  staircases,  and  the  profusion  of  light  nnd  elegant 
stone  columns,  which  formed  (lie  true  glory  of  the  architecture 
— being  the  features  on  which  its  effect  chiefly  depended— 
have  nowhere  been  discovered  in  Assyria  ;  end  all  the  evidence 
is  against  their  existence.  The  Arinns  found  in  .Mesopotamia  an 
architecture  of  which  the  pillar  was  scarcely  an  element  at 
all* — which  was  fragile  and  unenduring" — ami  which  depended 
for  its  effect  on  a  lavish  display  of  partially  coloured  sculp- 
ture and  more  richly  tinted  enamelled  brick."  Instead  of  imi- 
tating this,  they  elaborated  for  themsi'lvo;,  from  the  wooden 
buildings  of  their  own  mountain  homes,10  a  style  almost  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that  with  which  their  victories  had  brought  them 
into  contact.  Adopting,  of  main  features,  nothing  hut  the  plat- 
form, they  imparted  even  to  this  a  new  character,  by  substi- 

tut  irig  in  its  construe! ion  tlie  lies:  for  the  worst  ot'  material-,  and 
by  further  giving  to  these  stone  structures  a  massive  solidity, 
from  the  employment  of  huge  blocks,  which  made  them  stand 
in  the  strongest-  possible  contrast  to  the  frail  and  perishable 
mounds  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  Having  secured  in  this  way 
a  firrn  and  enduring  basis,  they  proceeded  to  erect  upon  it 
buildings  where  the  perpendicular  Hue  was  primary  and  tho 
horizontal  secondary  11 — -buildings  of  almost  the  same  solid 
and  massive  character  ns  the  platform  itself — forests  of  light 
but  strong  columns,  supporting  a  wide-spreadim;  roof,  sometimes 
open  to  the  air,  sometimes  enclosed  by  walls,1-  according  as 
they  were  designed  for  summer  or  winter  use,  or  for  greater  or 
less  privacy.    To  edifices  of  this  character  elaborate  ornunieii- 
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tation  was  unnecessary ;  for  the  beauty  of  tbo  column  is  such 
thut  nothing  more  in  m . rii  :1  to  set  .off  a  building.  Sculpture, 
would  thus  bo  dispensed  with,  or  reserved  for  mere  occisioual 
ime,  anil  employed  not  so  much  ou  the  palace  itself  an  oo  its 
outer  approaches ;  while  brick  enamelling  could  «<dl  to  lejcctod 
altogether,  ns  loo  poor  and  fragile  a  decoration  for  buildings  <>1' 
such  strength  anil  solidity. 

The  origination  of  this  rolmimnr  architecture  must  bo  Perilled 
to  the  Medcs,  who.  duelling  in  or  near  the  more  wooded  parts  of 
the  Zagros  range  constructed,  cueing  ibe  period  of  their  empire, 
cdiliecs  of  considerable  iniLL'nilicence,  "hereof  wooden  piNnis 
wero  tlie  principal  feature, 13  the  courts  being  surrounded  by 
colonnades,  and  tlie  chief  buildings  having  porticoes,  tlie  pillars 
in  both  cases  being  of  wood.  A  wooden  roof  rested  on  these 
supports,  protected  externally  by  plates  of  inolal.  We  do  not 
know  if  the  pillars  had  capitals,  or  if  they  supported  an  enta- 
blature ;  but  probability  is  in  favour  of  both  these  arrangements 
having  existed.  When  the  Persiuns  succeeded  the  Jledes  in 
the  sovereignly  of  Western  Asia,  thev  found  Arinn  architecture 
in  thin  eonditiou.  As  stone,  however,  was  the  natural  material 
of  their  country,  which  is  but  scantily  wooded  and  is  particularly 
barren  towards  the  edge  of  the  great  plateau,1*  where  their 
chief  towns  were  situated,  and  as  they  had  from  (he  first  a 
strong  desire  of  fame  and  a  love  for  the  substantial  and  the 
enduring,  they  almost  immediatidy  substituted  for  the  cedar  and 
cypress  pillars  of  the  Medea,  stone  shafts,  plain  or  fluted,  which 
they  carried  to  a  surprising  height,  and  fixed  with  such  firmness 
that  many  of  them  have  resisted  the  destructive  powers  of  time, 
of  eartk|uakes,,s  and  of  Vandalism  for  more  than  three  and 
twenty  centuries,  and  still  stand  erect  and  nearly  as  perfect  as 
when  they  received  Hie  last  touch  from  the  sculptor's  hand 
more  than  2000  years  ago.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Persians  in  art 
to  have  invented  this  style,  which  they  certainly  did  not  (earn 
from  the  Assyrians,  nnd  which  they  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
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have  adopted  from  Egypt,  uhere  the  conception  of  the  pillar 
and  its  ornamentation  were  wholly  different.1  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  Greece  received  from  this  quarter  the  impulse  which 
led  to  the  substitution  of  the  light  mid  elcgaat  forms  which  dis- 
tinguish the  architecture  of  her  best  period  from  the  rude  and 
chun-y  work  uf  the  more  ancient  times.5 

Of  the  mimetic  art  of  the  Persians  we  do  not  possess  any 
great  amount,  or  any  great  variety,  of  specimens.  The  existing 
it-mains  consist  (if  reliefs,  cither  executed  on  the  natural  rock  or 
on  large  dabs  of  hewn  stone  used  in  building,  of  impressions 
upon  coins,  and  of  a  ccilahi  number  uf  intaglios  cut  upon  gems. 
Wo  pos-ess  no  Per-iaii  statnes,  nn  modelled  figure;,3  no  metal 
castings,  nil  carvings  in  ivory  or  in  wood,  no  cuau  idlings^  no 
puttcry  even.  Tin!  OM'a\ati>ns.  on  Persian  sites  have  been 
idn^nlailv  barren  of  llatM:  lienor  results  which  flowed  so  largely 
from  the  Mesopotnuiian  eNcavalions,  and  have  yielded  no  traces 
of  the  furniture,  domestic  implements,  or  wall-ornamentation  of 
the  people  ;  have  produced,  in  fact,  no  small  objects,  at  oil, 
e\ecpting  a  tc.iv  evl  indrrs  and  some  spear  and  ariow  bends,  thus 
throwing  scarcely  any  light  on  tho  taste  or  artistic  genius  of 
the  people. 

The  nearest  approach  to  statuary  which  we  meet  with  anion;; 
the  Persian  remains  are  the  figures  of  colossal  bulls,  set  to 
guard  porlids,  or  porticoes,  which  are  not  indeed  sculptures  in 
the  round,  but  aro  specimens  of  exceedingly  high  relief,  nnd 
which,  being  carved  in  front  as  well  as  along  the  side,  (la  not 
fall  very  far  short  of  statues.  Of  such  figures,  wo  find  two 
varieties— one  representing  tlie  real  animal,  the  other  a  mon- 
ster with  the  body  and  legs  of  a  bull,  the  head  of  a  man,  and 
the  wings  of  an  eagle.    There  is  considerable  merit  in  both 
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representations.  They  are  free  from  the  defect  of  flatness,  or 
want  of  breadth  in  comparison  with  the  length,  which  churac- 
U-risi-s  thii  similar  iijiuri's  of  Assyrian  artists  ;  and  they  are  alto- 
Lr''thor  pund.  massive,  and  imposing.  The  general  proportions 
of  the  bulla  are  good,  the  limbs  nre  accurately  drawn,  the  mus- 
cular development  is  well  portrayed,  and  the  pose  of  the  tigiiro 
is  majestic*  Even  the  monstrous  forms  of  hunum-hcadi'd 
bulls  have  a  certain  nir  of  quiet  dignity,  which  is  not  without 
its  effect  on  tho  beholder;5  and,  although  implying  no  great 
artistic  merit,  since  they  are  little  more  thiin  reproductions  of 
Assyrian  models,  indicato  an  appreciation  of  some  of  the  best 
qualities  of  Assyrian  art — fho  combination  of  repose  with  strength, 
of  sireat  fixa  with  tho  most  careful  finish,  and  of  stran^'iics 
with  the  absence  of  any  approach  to  grot  esi  picnic  or  alsurtiitv. 

The  other  Persian  relict's  may  hi;  divided  under  four  heads : — 
(1)  Mythological  representations  of  a  man — the  king  appar- 
ently °— euga^i-il  in  comlut  with  a  lion,  a  bull,  or  a  monster ; 
('1)  1'rocessions  of  guards,  courtiers,  attendants,  or  tribute- 
bearers  ;  (3)  lie  presentations  of  the  monarch  walking,  seated 
upon  his  throne,  or  employed  in  the  act  of  worship;  and  (4) 
Representations  of  lions  and  bulls,  either  singly  or  engaged 

On  tho  jambs  of  doorways  in  three  of  tho  Persepolitan 
buildup's,  a  human  lijriiri:,  dressed  in  tin;  Mi-iliim  robe,  but  with 
the  sleeve  thrown  back  from  tho  right  arm,  is  represented  in 
tho  act  of  killing  either  a  lion,  a  hull,  or  a  grotesque  monster. 
In  every  case  the  animal  is  rampant,  and  assails  his  ant^ouist 
with  three  of  his  feet,  while  he  stands  on  the  fourth.  The  lion 
and  bull  have  nothing  about  them  that  is  very  peculiar ;  but 
the  monsters  present  most  stmngo  and  unusual  combinations. 
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One  of  ilicm  has  the  griffin  head,  which  vvq  have  already  seen 
in  use  in  the  capitals  of  columns/  n  ffnthi?red  crest  and  neck,  a 
liinfs  wiiija,  a  scorpion's  tail/  and  li.'jrs  lortiiinutiii^  ia  the  claws 
of  an  eagle.    Tim  other  has  an  eagle's  head,  ears  like  an  nss, 


featheia  on  the  neck,  the  hreast,  and  the  hack,  with  the  body, 
li-^'ji,  and  lull  til'  a  linn."  Fii;iiiv-  uf  e'jnul  ^nilf-qneness,  Bimie 
uf  which  posiii-s-i  certain  rest  iiihl uncus  to  these,  nro  common  in 
the  mythology  of  Assyria,  and  have  het>u  already  rcprescuti'd 
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in  these  volumes  ;10  but  tlio  Persian  specimens  are  no  servile 
imitations  of  lliese  earlier  forms.  The  idea  of  the  Assyrian 
artist  has,  indeed,  leen  borrowed ;  bnt  Persian  fancy  has  worked 
it  out  in  its  own  way,  adding,  modifying,  and  subtracting  in 
snch  a  manner  as  to  give  to  the  form  produced  a  quite  peculiar, 
and  (so  to  speak)  native  cliaraeter. 

Persian  gems  abound  with  monstrous  forms,  of  equal,  or  even 
superior  grotosqueness.  As  the  Gothic  imrhilcels  indulged  tlieir 
hnaginntinn  in  (lie  most  wonderful  combinations  to  represent 
evil  spirits  or  the  varieties  of  vice  and  sensualism,  so  the 
Persian  gem -en  gravers  seem  to  have  allowed  their  fancy  to 
run  riot  in  the  crenlion  of  monsters,  representative  of  the 
Po»cra  of  Darkness  or  of  different  kinds  of  evil.  Tho  stones 
exhibit  the  king  in  conflict  with  a  vast  variety  of  monsters, 
some  nearly  resembling  the  Pcrsepolitnn,  while  others  have 
strange  shapes  unseen  elsewhere.  Winged  lions,  with  two 
tails  and  with  the  horns  of  a  ram  or  an  antelope,"  sphinxes 
and  griffins  of  half-a-dozen  different  kinds,  and  various  other 
nondescript  creatures,  appear  upon  the  Persian  gems  and  cylin- 
ders.12 furnishing  abundant  evidence  of  tho  quaint" and  prolific 
fancy  of  the  designers. 

The  processional  subjects  represented  by  tho  Persian  artists 
are  of  tliree  kinds.  In  the  simplest  and  least  interesting  the 
royal  guards,  or  the  officers  of  the  court,  are  represented  in  one 
or  moro  lines  of  very  similar  figures,  cither  moving  in  one  direc- 
tion," or  standing  in  two  bodies,  one  facing  the  other,  in  the 
attitude  of  quiet  expectation."  In  these  subjects  there  is  a 
great  sameness,  and  a  very  small  amount  of  merit.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  forms  is,  indeed,  fairly  good,'1  the  heads  and 
hands  are  well  drawn,  and  there  is  some  grace  in  certain  of  the 
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of  the  numsnsh.1  Here  we  have  some  varieties  of  costume 
wliicli  nre  curious,  and  some  representations  of  Persian  utensils, 
which  are  not  without  a  certain  interest.  Occasional!}',  too, 
we  nre  presented  with  animal  forms,  as  kids,  which  have 
considerable  merit. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  processional  scenes  are 
those  which  represent 
the  conquered 'nations 
bringing  to  the  mo- 
narch those  precious 
products  of  their  seve- 
ral countries  which  the 
Lord  of  Asia  expedi'il 
to  receive  annually, 
as  a  sort  of  free  gift 
from  his  subjects,  in 
addition  to  the  fixed 
tribute  which  was  ex- 
acted from  them.  Here 
we  have  a  wonderful 
variety  of  costume  and 
e(|iii]'iiioiit,  a  happy 


adm 


with  human  forms, 
hows  ;isses  chariots, 
sheep,  cattle,  camels, 
interspersed  among 
men,  and  the  whole  divided  info  groups  by  means  of  ovpres.-- 
frees,  which  break  the  series  into  portions,  and  allow 
lie  eye  to  rest  in  succession  upon  a  number  of  distinct 
pictures.  Processions  of  this  kind  occurred  on  several  of 
the  iVrn'politan  stiiiiTn-us ;  but  by  fir  the  nio-t  elaborate-  and 
complete  is  that  on  the  grand  steps  in  front  of  the  Chelil 
Minnr,  on  Great  Hall  of  Audience,  where  we  see  above 
twenty  such  groujis  of  figures,  each  with  its  own  peculiar 
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features,  and  all  finished  with  tho  utmost  care  and  delicacy.' 
The  woodcut  (page  Mb'),  which  is  taken  from  a  photograph,  will 
give  a  tolerable  idea  of  tho  general  character  of  this  relief;  it 
shows  the  greater  portion  of  six  groups,  whereof  two  ore  much 
injured  by  the  fall  of  the  parapet-wall  on  which  they  wore 
represented,  while  the  remaining  four  are  ill  good  preservation. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  animal  forms— the  ISactrian  camel 
and  the  humped  tix-mu  superior  to  the  human,  and  hare  con- 
siderable positive  merit  as  works  of  art.  This  relative  superiority 
is  observable  throughout  tho  entire  series,  which  contains, 
besides  several  horses  (sunn.'  of  which  have  been  already  repre- 
sented in  these  volumes),*  a  lioness,  nn  excellent  figure  of  the 
wild  ase,  and  two  tnkn-ably  well-drawn  sheep.' 

The  representations  of  the  monarch  upon  the  ndiefs  are  of 
three  kinds.  In  the  simplest,  he  is  on  foot,  attended  by  the 
parasel-liearcr  and  the  napkin-hearer,  or  by  the  latter  only, 
apparently  in  tho  act  of  proceeding  from  one  part  of  tho 
palace  to  another.  In  the  more  elaborate  he  is  either  seated 
on  an  elevated  throne,  which  is  generally  supported  by  numerous 
caryatid  figure*,*  or  he  stands  on  a  platform  similarly  upheld, 
in  the  act  of  worship  before  an  altar/    This  latter  is  the  uni- 

reserved  for  palaces.  In  both  representations  the  supporting 
figures  are  numerous;  and  it  is  here  chiefly  that  we  notice 
varieties  of  physioirneniy.  which  are  evidently  intended  to  recall 
the  differences  in  the  physical  type  of  the  several  races  by 
which  the  empire  was  inhabited.  In  one  case,  wo  have  a  negro 
very  well  portrayed;8  in  others  we  trace  the  features  of  Seyths 


present  volume.  1'orter,  pi.  30;  pitpra.  p.  TKU).  t'rililir 

II  must  ni  llir  inr  llrnn  1»;  nil-  (lie  <iii'Lt  curjMiiK  (lie;  Fii].j<irt  Ilieir 

tedlhnl  Ihc  pmjiorlivii  nf  tl:i'  niiiniiit  ).nr!l:.'ii«  Willi  rlif  IkiikIc  ns  ncll  oawilh 

!.    The  anul,  the  liorees,  end  tfra  '  See  nbove,  p.  320. 
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or  Tatars."    It  is  niuiiifi-sl  (kit  tlio  arti.it  lias  hot  been  content 
in., (I.    Mm  t..i!i. -n-ilit*  •  ■!*  Mti    •lilT.'.nt  fli'ir.-?  l.v  .  ■.■:loni<; 
alone,  but  has  nimed  at  reproducing  upon  the.  stone  the.  phy- 
siognomic peculiarities  of  each  race. 

The  purely  iminml  rrprcsf-iitntiniis  which  the  haf -reliefs  bring 
before  us  are  few  in  number,  ami  have  littlo  variety  of  tvpi>. 
The  most  carious  and  the  most  artistic  is  one  which,  is  several 
times  repeated  at  Forscpolis,  whore  it  forme  Ibe  usual  orna- 


Lloa  drtourlcg  »  bull,  Fefwpolto    iFn.m  a  PtHMogt»f*.) 


mentation  of  the  triangular  spaces  en  tho  facades  of  stairs 
This  in  a  repress  ntoliiui  »f  «  combat  Uttweeu  a  linn  and  n  bull, 
or  (perhaps,  we  should  rather  say)  a  representation  of  u  lion 
seizin;:  and  devnuring  a  bull ;  fur  tlie  latter  auini:d  is  evidently 
pimcili-ss  to  cflV"  any  n  -i-lui^e  t:i  the  Bene  beast  «l;.ch  bus 
sprung  upon  hira  from  bchiuii,  niid  has  fixed  both  fangs  and 
claws  in  his  Uxly.  In  his  asuny  the  bull  rears  up  his  tiire^parts, 
and  tama  his  head  feebly  towards  his  nmailant,  nhu-c  strong 
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limbs  and  jaws  have  loo  firm  a  hold  to  be  dislodged  by  biicIi 
k' l-ULTp-li-^  as  1  ilti  unhappy  victim  is  enpiililo  of  limiting.  In  no 
Assyrian  doming  is  tlie  massiveuess  and  strength  of  the  king  of 
boasts  mum  powerfully  rendered  than  in  lliis  favourite  group, 
which  tho  Persian  sculptors  repeated  without  the  slightest 
i  liang'-  from  generation  to  generation.  Tlie  contour  of  the 
lion,  iii-  vast  muscular  development,  ami  his  fierce  countenance 
are  really  admirable,  and  the  boh!  presentation  of  the  face  in 
full,  instead  of  in  profile,  is  beyond  the  ordinary  powers  of 
Oriental  artiste.10 

Drawings  of  bulls  and  lions  in  rows,  where  each  animal  is  the 
exact  counterpart  of  all  the  others,  are  found  upon  the  friezes 
of  some  of  the  tombs,  and  upon 
tho  representations  of  canopies 
over  the  royal  throne."  These 
drawings  are  fairly  spirited,  but 
have  not  any  extraordinary 
merit.  They  reproduce  forms 
„..,,„„  well  known  in  Assyria.  A  figure 

of  a  sifting  lion1-  seems  also  in 
have  l>ecn  introduced  occasionally  on  the  facades  of  staircases, 
occurring  in  the  central  compartment  of  tlie  para  pet -wall  at  top. 

to  show  distinctly  what  the  attitude  was,  and  this  appears  nut  to 
have  resembled  very  closely  any  common  Assyrian  type.11 

The  Persian  gem -engravings  have  considerable  merit,  and 
oeed  not  fear  a  comparison  will,  those  uf  any  other  Oriental 
nation.  They  occur  upon  hard  stones  of  many  different  kinds. 
ns  cornelian,  nnyi.  rock-crystal.  sapphiriDe,  sardonyx,  chalce- 
dony, &cV  anil  are  executed  for  the  most  part  with  great  skill 


vol.  i.  p.  3Z.S. 

11  Flan  Jin,  |>h.  ]Ti4,  15!",,  lili,  104, 
bit,  mi;.    Compare  ibOVO,  p.  2L7. 
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ami  (Il'Ijwv,  Tlio  dr-i^tis  which  they  embody  are  in  gC'iicnil 
oi  a  mythological  character  ;  but  sometimes  .wcises  of  real  life 
occur  upon  them,  and  then  the  drawing  is  often  good,  and 
almost  ul  way  a  spirited.  In  proof  of  this,  tlio  reader  may  bo 
referred  to  tins  liii]i(in^-si'i.'tnrs  ulnnuiv  L'iven,3  which  are  derived 


wholly  from  this  source,  as  well  as  to  the  gems  figured  above, 
one  of  which  is  certainly,  and  the  other  almost  Certainly,  of 
Persian  workmanship.  In  the  former  we  see  the  king,  not 
struggling  with  a  mythological  lion,  but  engaged  apparently  in 
tin;  ii^rual  chase  of  the  king  of  beasts.  Two  lions  have  been 
roused  from  their  lairs,  and  the  niuimrcli  lui.-tily  pluees  an  arrow 
on  the  string,  anxious  to  despatch  one  of  his  foes  before  the 
other  can  conic  to  close  quarters.    The  eagerness  of  the  hunter 


rhnlccJony-n  Kmi-trnmpm-cnl  white  I  Vnm.n  u  the npptlirini. 
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urn  I  (lie  spirit  auil  boldness  ni'  tin'  animals  nre  well  represented. 

have  :i  seeiie  uf  ]H>i'iil jj.t L'  mlerest  j'laeeil  before,  us.    A  combat 
between  two  Persians  and  two  Scythians  seems  to  Lie  repre- 
sented.   The  latter  marked  by  their  peaked  cap3  and  their 
loose  trousers,1  fi-lit  with  tho  bow  anil  the  bat- 
^SsVS^a.      tlc-axo.  the  former  with  the  bow  and  the  sword. 

One  Scyth  is  receiving  bis  death-wound,  the 
other  is  about  to  lot  loose  a  shaft,  but  seems  at 
the  same  time  half- inclined  to  fly.  The  steady 
confidence  of  the  warriurs  on  tho  ono  side  con- 
trasts well  with  the  timidity  and  hesitancy  of 
their  weaker  ami  smaller  rivals. 

The  vegetable  forms  represented  on  the  gems 
are  soaietimes  graceful  and  pleasing.  This  is 
especially  tho  case  with  palm-trees,  a  favourite 
subject  of  the  artists,4  who  delineated  with 
remarkable  success  the  feathery  leaves,  the 
pendant  fruit,  and  tho  rough  bark  of  the  stem. 

r:,[m-(rti'.  from        Tile  linll-lllllit  n  ■}>:"'  ■•f.'i  i"l  Oil  til'-  si;:liel-ry  liinli-r 

ii\l"1'.,l;.'i"n,''rius  «f  Darius  Hj-staspis1  takes  place  in  a  palin- 

grOve,and  furnishes  the  ueeouijuiimii;.;  eXiiiui'h: 

of  this  form  of  vegetable  life. 

One  gem,  ascribed  on  somewhat  doubtful 

contains  what  appears  to  bo  a  portrait.    It  is 
thought  to  be  the  bust  of  a  satrap  of  Salamis, 
in  Cyprus,  and  is  very  carefully  executed.  If 
really  of  Persian  workmanship,  it  would  indi- 
P™r™  Tgcmj     cn,e  a  considerable  advance  in  the  power  of 
representing  the  human  countenance  between 
ho  time  of  Darius  Ilystuspis  and  (hat.  of  Alexander. 
Persian  coins  are  of  three  principal  types.    The  earliest  have 


•  Herod,  vll.  Ii4.    Ciimpnre  the  lllus-  '  Sec  Ijyonl,  CalU  oV  JfiiAm,  pi.  IIT. 

trnlir>:i<  in  Tin'  :iu ti:(.r'-i  //.-•-.i-lHS,  vi>[.  fij:.  I);  pi.  II.  fig,  3. 

III.  p.  M  ;  vol.  I».  p.  53.  i      •  Supra,  p.  SH7. 

'  See  (he  author*!  Htnil-Au;  vol  iii,  :  Kini:.  .  1 . . ; .  i r. ■  <;,;.,<.  p.  ]4!>.  nml 
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on  tlie  one  side  the  figure  of  a  monarch,  bearing  the  nlmd<  m, 
ami  armed  with  the  bow  and  javelin,  while  on  the  other  there 
is  an  irregular  indentation  of  tlie  game  nature  with  the  quad- 
raiam  itmwna  of  tlie  Uri-eks.  This  rude  form  ia  replaced  in 
inter  times  by  a  second  design,  which  is  sometimes  a  horseman,8 
ftmtttliiui;*  the  f»re-[iart  of  a  ship,'  sometimes  the  king  drawing 
nu  arrow  from  his  quiver."1  Another  type  exhibits  on  the 
obverse  tlie  monarch  in  combat  with  a  lion,  while  tlie  reverse 
shows  a  galley,  or  a  towered  and  battlemented  city  with  two 
lions  standing  below  it,  baek  to  liaek."  The  third  common 
type  lias  on  the  obverse  the  king  in  his  chariot,  with  his 
charioteer  in  front  of  him,  and  (generally)  an  attendant  carry- 
ing a  By-chaser  behind.  The  reverse  has  either  the  trireme 
or  the  battlemented  city.11  A  specimen  of  each  typo  is 
subjoined  : — 


The  artistic  merit  of  these  medals  is  not  great.  Tho  relief 
is  low,  and  the  drawing  generally  somewhat  rude.    The  liend  of 
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the  monarch  in  the  early  coins  is  greatly  too  large.  The 
animal  forms  are,  however,  much  superior  to  the  huaian,  and 
the  horses  which  draw  the  royal  chariot,  the  lions  phiccd  below 
the  battlomented  city,  and  the  bulls  which  are  found  occasion- 
ally in  the  same  position,"  must  ho  pronounced  truthful  and 
spirited. 

Of  the  Persian  taste  in  furniture,  utensils,  personal  ornaments, 
and  the  like,  we  need  say  but  little.    The  throne  and  footstool 
of  the  monarch  aro  the  only  pieces  of  furniture  represented  in 
the  sculptures,  and  these,  though  sufficiently  elegant  in  their 
forms,"  aro  not  very  remarkable.    Costliness  of  material  seems 
to  have  been  more  prized  than  beauty  of  shape ;  and  variety 
appears  to  havo  been  carefully  eschewed,  one  single  uniform 
, — ^.      typo  of  each  article  occurring  in  all  the  repre- 
VI  tin     BQlltlltions'    The  utensils  represented  are  likewise 
F=jg     few  in  number,  and  limited  to  certain  constantly 
repeated  forms.    The  most  elaborate  is  the  censer, 
which  has   been  already  given.1'    With  this  is 
Iiwhh  Tend,  usually  seen  a  sort  of  pail  or  basket,  shaped  like 
rorwp.li>.     a  ]al}y'B  reticule,  in  which  the  aromatic  gums  for 
burning  were  probably  kept.    A  covered  dish,  and  a  goblet 
with  an  inverted  saucer  over  it,  aro 
also  forms  of  frequent  occurrence  in  (lie 
hands  of  tho  royal  attendants;  and  tho 
tribute-hearers  frequently  carry,  among 
iwrpd  .lisiice.  (from  tho    their  other  offerings,  bowls  or  batons,'8 

.culptur™,  IWpolle.)        w]jichi  thoug]i  of  parsiwi  m(ltmfa<,_ 

tnre,  were  no  doubt  left  at  the  court,  and  took  their  plaeo 
among  the  utensils  of  the  palace. 

In  the  matter  of  personal  ornaments  the  taste  of  the  Persians 
seems  to  havo  beon  peculiarly  simple.  Ear-rings  were  com- 
monly plain  rings  of  gold  ;  bracelets  more  bands  of  the  same 
metal.1'    Collars  wore  circlots  of  gold  twisted  in  a  very  inarti- 

Lajnnl.  1.1.  Mil.  fig.  14.  I       »  A  form  of  bracelet  -ilh  the  «d| 

"  Sof  above,  ]>.  203.  fnshEont<l  like  the  held  of  ah  animal 

11  Supra,  ?■  -<--  !    ™hich  was  rnnimcn  in  A-.vrin  (siiviit., 

><  lift  I'oricr,  vol.  i.  Sis.  r!S,  41,  onil       vol.  i,  ]>.  W),  is.  hnr-irtir:,,.,  „„„.„,. 

42.  |  iLt  ofleringH  brought  io  iho  Persian 
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ficial  fashion."    There  was  nothing  artistic  i 
hilts  of  swords,  though  spar-shafts 
with  tlio  representation  of  au  apple 
or  a  pomegranate.™    Dresses  seem  not 
lo  have  heen  often  patterned,  but  to 
have  depended  generally  for  their  effect 
on  make  and  colour.    In  all  these  re- 
spects we  observe  a  remarkable  contrast 
between  the  Ariau  and  the  Semitic 
races,  extreme,  simplicity  characterising 
the  one,  while  tho  most  elaborate  ornamentation  was  affected 
by  the  other.1 

Persia  was  not  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  production  of 
any  special  fabrics.  The  arts  of  Heaving  and  dyeing  were  un- 
doubtedly practised  in  the  dominant  country,  as  well  as  in  most 
of  the  subject  provinces,  and  the  Persian  dyes  seem  even  to  have 
hud  a  certain  reputation  ;*  but  none  of  the  productions  of  their 
looms  acquired  a  name  among  foreign  nations.    Their  skill, 


Bowls  or  boson*  (From 


udee 


whai 


and  hod  won  it  pusilinn  by  their  good  6words  which  gave  them 
the  command  of  all  that  was  most  exquisite  anil  admirable, 
whether  in  the  nuturul  world  or  among  the  products  of  human 
industry.  Su  long  as  the  carpets  of  Babylon3  and  Sardis,1  tho 
shawls  of  Kashmir  and  India,"  the  fine  linen  of  Borsippu*  and 
Egypt/  the  ornamental  metal-work  of  Greece,8  the  coverlets  of 
Iliiiiijisciis,8  the  muslins  of  Babylonia,10  the  multiform  manu- 
factures of  tho  Phcenician  towns,11  poured  continually  into 
Persia  Proper  in  the  way  of  tribute,  gifts,  or  merchandise,  it  was 
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needless  for  tlio  nut i vi!  population  to  engage  largely  in  indus- 
trial enterprise. 

To  si'ieiK'i'  thoaiieient  i'lri-siaiiscdnirilHitcii  absoluti'ly  nothing. 
The  genius  of  tlio  nation  was  ad  verso  to  that  patient  ituly 
and  those  laborious  investigations  from  which  (done  scientific 
progress  ensues.  Too  light  and  frivolous,  too  vivacious,  too 
sensuous  for  such  pursuits,  they  left  them  to  the  patient 
Babylonians,  and  the  thoughtful,  many-sided  Greeks.  The 
schools  of  (>!-(.-] n  l>oi>ijijj;i.  nnd  Sliletue  flourished  urnlcr  shcir 
swaVj18  hut  without  provoking  Iheir  emiilut inn.  possibly  without 
so  much  as  attracting  their  attention.  From  first  to  last,  from 
the  dawn  to  the  final  close  of  their  power,  they  abstained 
wholly  from  scientific  studies.  It  would  seem  that  thev  thought 
it  enough  to  place  before  the  world,  as  signs  of  their  intellectual 
vigour,  the  fabric  of  tlu-ir  empire  and  the  buildings  of  Siisn  iind 
Persepolis. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
RELIGION. 

(uipty  iC^t/iovm.— HkboiTT.  131.  *  ' 

Mojffg  ZufHmorjKiu  rod  'ty^ldfoiA—  Put.  Akib,  I.  122,  A. 

The  original  form  of  the  Persian  religion  litis  been  already 
describcd  undur  the  head  of  the  third  or  Mriliuu  iii'jinirrhy.1 
Il  was  ii ! rn ti' m]  "  it  I)  I  lie  n-ligioii  of  tin-  Medcs  in  its  iMrly  shape, 
cuiisi-tiug  niiiinlv  in  the  worship  of  AIiura-Mazda,  the  aekuow- 
letigtnrnl  ni  ii  priuriple  of  Evil — Align -M niu v us,  mid  obedience 
to  llie  precepts  of  Zoroaster.  When  the  Medes,  on  establishing 
a  wide-spread  Empire,  chiefly  over  races  by  whom  JLigMU  hud 
been  long  professed,  allotted  the  i:rwl  of  their  subjects  to  cor- 
rupt their  own  belief,  accepted  the  3Iagi  for  their  priests,  and 
formed  the  mixed  religious  system  of  which  an  account  has 
been  given  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work,1  the  Persians  in 
their  filler  country,  les-i  exposed  to  corrupting  iiilhicnccs,  main- 
tained i  heir  original  fiiilii  in  iindiniiiiished  purity,  and  continued 
faithful  to  their  primitive  traditions.  The  political  tlcsii'iicU-iico 
of  their  eoimtrv  ii|:n:i  3lciliiL  during  tin;  period  of  (lie  .Median 
s  nay  mad  o  no  di  fie  re  nee  in  this  respect;  for  the  Medes  were 
tolerant,  and  did  not  seek  to  interfere  with  the  creed  of  their 
subjects.  The  simple  Zorouslrian  belief  and  worship,  overbiid 
by  Jbigisru  in  the  now  luxurious  Media,  found  a  refuge  in  the 
rugged  J'ersiim  upland--,  Miioiig  the  huidy  shepherds  and  culti- 
vators of  that  unattractive  region,  was  professed  by  the  early 
Achivniciiiun  priures,  anil  generally  acquiesced  in  by  the  people. 

The  main  feature  of  the  religion  during  this  first  period  was 
the  acknowledgment  and  the  worship  of  a  single  supreme  God — 
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and  earth"4— the  disposer  of  liimnes,  Hie  dispenser  of  Jmppi- 
ness.  The  foremost  place  in  inscriptions  and  decrees'  was 
assigned,  almost  universally,  to  the  -great  god,  Ormazd." 
Every  king,  of  whom  wo  have  an  inscription  more  than  two 
lines  in  length,  speaks  of  Ormazd  as  his  upholder;  anil  the 
early  monarch  mention  by  name  no  other  god.  All  rule  «  by 
the  grace  of  Ormazd."  From  Ormazd  come  victory,  conquest, 
safety,  prosperity,  blessings  of  every  kind.  The  "law  of 
Ormazd  "  is  the  rule  of  life.*  The  protection  of  Ormazd  is  the 
one  priceless  blessing  for  which  prayer  is  perpetually  offered. 

While,  however,  Ormazd  holds  this  exalted  and  unapproach- 
able position,  there  is  still  an  acknowledgment  made,  in  a 
general  way,  of  "  other  gods."  Ormazd  is  « the  greatest  of  the 
puis :'  (iii.iHn'atii  la-j,'m,'thi  ').  It  is"  a  usual  prayer  to  ask  for  the 
protection  of  Ormazd,  together  with  that  of  these  lesser  powers 
Qutda  lagaibuh").'  Sometimes  the  phrase  is  varied,  and  the, 
petition  is  for  the.  special  protection  of  a  certain  class  or  Deities 
— the  Dii  familiarea — or  "  dfities  who  u'linrd  th'"1  hniisc..''11 

The  worship  of  Mithra,  or  the  Sun,  does  cot  appear  in  tho 
inscriptions  until  the  reign  of  Artaxcraes  Mncmon,  the  victor  of 
Cunaxa.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  was  a 
portion  of  the  Persian  religion,  nt  least  as  early  as  the  date  of 
Herodotus.10  Probably  it  belongs,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  primi- 
tive Zoronstrmnism,  but  was  kept  in  tho  luck-ground  during  the 
early  period,  when  a  less  materialistic  worship  prevailed  than 
suited  the  temper  of  later  times." 


Dnrius.    (Journal  of  t£c  AiiiUui  HkM),      in  Ihc  rtign  d[  Cj  rm  (Eira,  1,  8). 
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Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  Persians  held  during  this 
early  period  that  Duab'stic  belief  which  has  been  the  distiti- 
^iii-hiiii:  feature  (if  Zoron..lriaiiism  from  a  time  long  interior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Median  Empire  down  to  the  present 
day.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  belief  would  show 
itself  in  tlic  inscriptions,  unless  in  the  faintest  manner;  and  it 
ean  therefore  excite  no  surprise  that  they  are  silent,  or  all  but 
silent,  en  tin-  point  in  ipiestinN.11  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this 
portion  of  their  creed  was  not  divulged  by  the  Persians  to  Hero- 
dotus  or  to  Xenophon,  since  it  is  exactly  the  sort  of  subject  ou 
which  reticence  was  natural  and  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Neither  tlie  lively  llaliearnassian,  nor  tlie  pleasant  hut  some- 
what shallow  Athenian,  had  the  gift  of  penetrating  very  deeply 
into  the  inner  mind  of  a  foreign  people  :  added  tt>  nhieil,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  they  were  unacquainted  wit.li  I'ersia  Proper, 
and  drew  their  knowledge  of  Persian  opinions  and  customs 
either  from  hearsay  or  from  tlie  creed  and  practices  of  the 
pmbiiUy  mixed  gavridons ;:l  which  held  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Egypt. 

Persian  worship,  in  these  early  times,  was  doubtless  that 
enjoined  by  the  Zendavesia, comprising  prayer  and  tha:il;s-iviiij: 
to  Urmazd  and  the  good  spirits  of  bis  creation,  the  recitation  of 
Uithas  or  hymns,  the  performance  of  sacrifice,  and  participation 
in  the  Soma  ceremony.'  Worship  seems  to  have  taken  plaee 
in  temples,  which  are  mentioned  (according  to  the  belief  of 
most  cuneiform  scholars)  in  the  P.-Jiistiin  insoriptiun.3  Of  tho 
character  of  these  buildings  we  can  say  nothing.  It  has  been 
thought  that  those  two  massive  square  towers,  so  similar  in  con- 
struction, which  exist  in  a  more  or  less  ruined  condition  at 
Murgnb  and  Nakhsh-i-llustam,3  aro  Persian  temples  of  the 


r.-niliii-  jljiiI  ini-rpri'in-        1  s.-l  vl>i.  ii.  j.p.  :ns.  :i:n. 

r<™r!™Ky>r.  4),    "Uo,  «|.M-H.-l  'uci  lll'.r.l"  N,!,lv„; 

upnonii  in  --  the  G(-l  of  lira."  '*  "ill  n-i»>ii,liii-  i',|iiv..i„n  in  <h,  11 

:<iul,rlul.  irmislriti.jii  (K.-,!,„-  :,„.i.,-,i|.|  U   ■>,:,.,  .        ■■  : 

:'«  <>(■■:,         HI,  :fl)  is  fur  fruui  talis-  i.f  r  1st-  (.[.-.  .W.  Jottii,; 

(KAaij.  p.  Uivi.) 
11  Siipm,  p,  241.  *  Supra,  pp.  SIS  anil  3.'3. 
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system.  The  flesh  of  tin:  victim  was  probably  merely  shown 
to  the  sacred  firo,  lifter  which  it  wa.s  eaten  by  the  priest*,  the 
sacrifice^  anil  those  whom  the  latter  associated  with  himself 
in  the  ceremony." 

The  spirit  of  the  Zendnvesta  is  wholly  averse  to  iiiolutry,  and 
we  may  fully  accept  the  statement  of  Herodutu*  thut  images  of 
the  gods  ivcvo  entirely  unknown  to  the  Persians,13  Still,  they 
did  not  deny  themselves  a  certain  use  of  symbolic  ri 'pre sent n- 
tiona  of  their  deities,  nor  did  they  even  scruple  to  adopt  from 
idolatrous  nations  the  firms  ut'  their  rrliiiiini-  sviiihulisiti.1-1 
The  winged  circle,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  human 


fijriuv.  w'ldcli  was  in  As-yria  tliu  emblem  of  the  chief  Assyrian 
rieity,  Asidnir,"  became  with  the  Persians  the  onliuarv  repre- 
sentation (if  thn  Supreme  God,  Ormazd,  and,  a=  such,  was  placed 
in  most  eonspicimns  posilinns  on  their  rock  tombs  and  oil  their 
buildings."1  Nor  was  the  general  idea  only  of  the  emblem 
adopted,  hut  nil  the  details  nf  the  Assyrian  model  uere  followed. 


11  Sep  ibera,  toI.  ig.  p.  33D.  [  adopt  foreign  euslem",  enn  rclintoua 
17  Herod,  i.lsl  (hiujIl-.I  iit  tl:e  N.-ji.l Ln^      .in  -.  mo  ll<ri»l.  i.  Lit  ami  lit",. 
10  Ihit  chapter)  »       obo,-,-.  To),  ii.  pp.  2-2r,. 

"  On  ilie  reodinesi  of  the  Peniim  to  I      '■  Supra,  pp.  284,  SSa,  a.nd  32n. 
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with  ono  exception.  The  human  figure  of  (lie  Assyrian  original 
wore  the  close-fitting  tunic,  with  short  sleeves,  which  was  the 
ordinary  costume  in  Assyria,  and  had  on  its  head  the  horned 
cap  whieli  marked  a  guil  nr  a  genius.  In  tlie  Persian  counter- 
part tliis  costume  was  exchanged  for  the  Median  robs,  and  a 
fiara.  which  was  sometimes  that  proper  to  flu;  King,1''  sometimes 
that  worn  with  Iho  Median  rain:  liy  Uourt  Ollicers." 

Jlithra,  or  the  Sun,  is  represented  in  Persian  sculptures  by  a 
disk  nr  (nil,  whieh  is  in  it  lii  ur- I'll  veil  like  tho  Assyrian,11  but  per- 
perfretly  plain  and  simple.  In  sculptures  where  the  emblems 
of<  Irtnazd  and  Milhra  occur  together,  the  position  of  the  former 
is  centra!,  Unit  of  tin;  hitter  towards  the  right  liandof  tlie  tablet. 
The  solar  emblem  is  universal  on  sculptured  tombs,"  but  is 
Otherwise  of  rare  occurrence. 

Spirits  of  pun.l  ami  evil,  tlie  Ahurns  and  Devas  of  tho  mytho- 
logy, wore  n:| in-SL.-iit r;d  by  the  Persians  under  human,  animal,  or 
monstrous  forma.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  good 
genius — perhaps  tin;'1  well -fori  nod,  .-he  It,  t.di  Sen.idi"'-0 — who  ap- 
pears on  one  (if  the  square  pillars  sol  up  by  L'yrus  al  Pasurgada',-1 
Thia  figure  is  that  of  a  colossal  nuiii,  from  wlmse  shoulders  issue 
lour  wings,  two  of  which  spread  upwards  above  his  head,  while 
tho  other  two  droop  ami  reach  mvtrlv  to  his  fuel.  It  stands  civet, 
lu  pruiile,  with  both  arms  raised  and  tho  hands  open.  The  eos- 
tnmc  of  the  figure  is  remarkable.  It  consists  of  a  long  fringed 
robe  reaching  from  the  neck  (o  the  ankles — -apparently  of  a 
stiff  material,  which  conceals  the  form — and  of  a  very  singnl.ir 
bead-dress.  This  is  a  striped  cap,  closely  fitting  the  head,  over- 
shadowed by  an  elaborate,  ornament,  of  a  character  purely 
li.:vp:  ia'a.     f'ir.-t  there  rise  from  the  top  of  the  Cap  two  twisted 


I :  :m.  I'.  iiiT,  Inscription,  lorn.' Li.  pit.  '     "  EUmlin,  li/I^/plt.  V-i  bin,  166, 


"  For  eumpla  nf  (hi*  hcni-di™, 
pp.  313,  BIG.  3LI.    For  InBinncfs  of  lis 
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horns,  which,  spreading  right  and  left,  become  a  sort  of  K.sis  tor 
tlie  other  forms  to  rest  upon.  These  consist  of  two  grotesque 
hum  an- headed  figures,  one  at  cither  side, 
and  of  a  complex  triple  ornament  between 
them,  clumsily  imitated  from  a  far  more 
elegant  Egyptian  mode!. 

The  winged  human-headed  bulls,  which 
the  Persians  adopted  from  tin;  Assyrians, 
with  very  slight  modifications,"  were  also, 
it  is  probable,  regarded  as  emblems  of  some 
god  or  good  genius.  They  would  scarcely 
otherwise,  have  been  represented  on  Persian 
cylinders  as  upholding  the  emblem  of 
Ormazd  in  the  same  way  that  hun'ian- 
headed  bulls  uphold  the  similar  emblem 
-  of  Asshur  on  Assyrian  cylinders.  Their 
position  too,  at  Persepolis,  where  they 
kept  watch  over  the  entrance  to  the  palace,33  accords  with 
the  notion  that  they  represented  guardian  spirits,  objects  of  the 


favourable  rojrard  of  the  IVrsians.  Yet  this  view  is  not  wholly 
free  from  difficulty.  The  bull  appears  in  the  bus-reliefs  of  lVr- 
sopolis  among  the  evil,  or  at  any  rate  hostile,  powers,  which  the 


■  Tlie  chief  mocliDnitlon  Is  in  ttie  |  (CompUn  thr  woodcut,  supra,  p.  23B, 
.Ji  lilt  nil  L Jli-  .iLnj.-.  ujiicli.  In  with  Tin'  A*yri:ui  [unin  [jivt'ii  ill  ml.  i. 
ttai!  rcrainn  specimens,  inivi-  ,i  (.-rnreful      |i|i.  1-1"  "nil  VSS.) 

cum!  Ihnl  Is  "Holing  in  the  AMjriun.  J      "  Supra,  p.  2LI5. 
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kin;;  rombnt.s  mid  slays  ;-'  ami  though  ill  these  representations 

ders  apparently  Persian,  the  monarch  contends  with  hulls  of 
exactly  the  sume  type  na  that  which  is  assigned  in  other 
cylinders  to  thu  upholders  of  Onnazd."  It  would  seem  therefore 
that  in  this  ease  the  symbolism  was  less  simple  than  usual,  the 
hull  in  certain  combinntiona  and  positions  representing  a  pod 
or  u.  good  spirit,  while  in  ethers  lie  was  the  type  of  a  deva  or 


The  most  common  representatives  of  the  Evil  Powers  of  tfio 
mythology  were  lions,  winged  or  nn winged,  and  monsters  of 


several  different  descriptions.  At  PersepoliB  the  lions  which 
tho  king  stabs  or  stranglea  are  of  the  natural  shape,  and  this 
type  is  found  aW  upon  pirns  mid  cylinders ;  but  on  these  lnat 
tin-  kind's  antagonist,  is  of  ten  a  winged,  while  sometimes  he  is 
a  winged  and  horned,  lion.1  The  monsters  are  of  two  pi-mripul 
types.  In  both  the  forma  of  a  bird  and  a  beast  are  commingled  ; 


C".,i.i|>.r.-  ilir  cvlitui™  ciTon  hy  I  'Sot  Ijjml.  Xia.  «■!  Hi'',  p.  'in:  ; 
!.;.:,u-.l  ('  m;\i„  i.  pi.  ..ill.       s';      l.^mi.  l-ii:  Ji  Mil'.™,  ]>l.  »v  Hi,-.  I  ; 

pi.  L,  fig.  C)  wLlh  No.  1  of  U,e  »™d-  li.  fig.  2. 
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but  in  the  one  the  bird,  and  in  the  other  the  beast  predo- 
minates. Specimens  are  subjoined,  taken  from  Peisian  gems 
and  cylinders.1 


Sucli  seems  to  have  been,  in  outline,  the  purer  and  more 
ancient  form  of  the  Persian  religion.  During  its  continuance  a 
fierce  iconoclastic  spirit  animated  the  princes  of  tho  Empire, 
who  took  every  i  ipporhni  ily  nf  slimviiii;  tli'-ir  linti'L'd  and  con- 
tempt for  the  idolatries  of  tho  neighbouring  nations,  burning 
temples,3  confiscating  or  di-lnivin^  images/  scourging  or 
slaying  idolatrous  priests,"  putting  ft  Mop  to  festivals,'  disturb- 
ing  tombs,'  smiting  with  tho  sword  animals  believed  to  be 
divine  incarnations."  Within  their  own  dominions  the  fear  of 
stirring  up  religious  wars  compelled  them  to  be  moderatcly 
tolerant,  unless  it  were  after  rebellion,  when  a  province  lay  at 
their  mercy;  but  when  thoy  invaded  foreign  countries,  they 
were  wont  to  exhibit  in  the  most  open  and  striking  way  their 
aversion  to  materialisMc  religions.  In  I  Wvere,  during  the  great 
invasion,  they  burned  every  temple  that  lliey  tame  near;0  in 
Egypt,  on  their  first  attack,  tliey  outraged  every  religious 
feeling  of  the  people." 

1  LitjariTa  Emit  work  fiimiihca  mime-      1';  Bmong  T»lafc.*r 


Oip..  /'■  f-cj.  ii.  I»;  Strati,  xiv.  I,  |  1.      Sir.  i.  1.1,  $  2.  '  not 

Tun!  <;,:■>.  tnojilf-J  witt  urn  ■  v-ilinn.  «  Kiroh  I.H.i-.:  lWllll.> 
ally  irettod  is  evident  from  Uered.  ill.  |     "  Herod,  iii.  16,  27-2M  Hi 
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It  was  during  this  time  nf  comparative  purity,  when  the  anti- 
idolatrous  spirit  was  in  full  force,  that  a  religious  sympathy 
Booms  to  have  drawn  together  the  two  nations  of  the  Persians 
and  the  Jews.  Cyrus  evidently  identified  Jehovah  with  Ur- 
ruazl,"  and,  accepting  as  a  divine  command  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,15  undertook  to  rebuild  their  temple  for  a  people  who, 
like  his  own,  allowed  no  imago  of  God  to  defile  the  sanctuary. 
I)iti'iu>,  sioiilurlv,  (■iicinint.uerl  the  completion  uf  the  work,15 
after  it  had  been  interrupted  by  the  troubles  which  followed 
the  death  of  Catubysos.  The  foundation  was  thus  laid  for  that 
friendly  intimacy  between  the  two  peoples,  of  which  we  have 
abundant  evidence  in  the  books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther, 
a  friendly  intimacy  which  caused  the  Jews  to  continue  faithful 
to  Persia  to  the  last,  and  to  brave  the  conqueror  of  Issus" 
rather  thiin  de.-ert  masters  who  had  shown  them  kindness  and 
sympathy. 

The  first  trace  that  we  have  of  a  corrupting  influenco  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Persian  religion  is  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Pscudo-Smerdis.  According  to  Herodotus,  Cmii- 
byses,  when  he  set  out  on  his  Egyptian  expedition,  left  a  Magus, 
i'litizcitlies,  at  the  capital,  as  comptroller  of  the  royal  house- 
hold.15 The  conferring  of  an  office  of  such  importance  ou  the 
priest  of  an  alien  religion  is  the  curliest  judication  which  we 
have  of  n  diminution  of  zeal  for  their  ancestral  creed  on  the 
part  of  (he  Aclrciiieninn  kings,  and  the  earliest  historial  proof  of 
the  existence  of  Jlagism  beyond  the  limits  of  Media.  Magism 
was  really,  it  is  probable,  an  older  creed  than  Zoroaslrianism  in 
the  country  whore  the  Persians  were  settled;  but  it  now,  for  the 
first  lime  since  the  Persian  conquest,  began  to  show  itsolf,  to 
thrust  it-self  into  high  places,  and  to  attract  general  notice. 
1'ruiii  being  the  religion  of  the  old  Scythie  tribes  whom  the 


11  Era,  TL  1-14.  |  '"  rtpOmn  iina  n'pw,  «nl  feiiTt, 

11  JaHph.  Ant.  Jud.  li.  S,  §  3.  W'T"    Mifoi.    [olApiI/i.Sii  *oi 

••  Herod,  iii.  61.   Cocrtnut  wiih  the  1  *<T«>   titlre$    y.i6iit6*  ■•/ii 

tow  thus  (hown  lo  tlic  ibgi  tho  !  Tltpeiur). 
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Persians  had  conquered  and  whom  they  held  in  subjection 
had  |ui^ed  into  being  the  religion  of  great  numbers  of  the 


Persians  themselves.  Tb 
Zoronstrianism  in  Media 
Empire,  worked  also,  thi 
large  section  of  the  natic 


i  which  had  corrupted 
e  estiibl  diluent  of  the 
■wly,  in  Persia,  and  a 
;  weaned  from  its  own 
■e  Cambyses  went  into 
Egypt.'6  His  prolonged  absence  in  that  country  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis.  Tho  Magi  took  advantage  of  it  to  attempt  a  sub- 
stitution of  Magism  for  Zoroastrinnism  as  the  religion  of  the 
state."  When  this  attempt  failed,  there  was  no  doubt  a  reaction 
for  a  time,  and  Zoroaatrianism  thought  itself  triumphant.  But 
o  foe  is  generally  most  dangerous  when  ho  is  despised.  Magism, 
repulsed  in  its  attempt  to  oust  the  rival  religion,  derived  wisdom 
from  tho  lesson,  and  thenceforth  set  itself  to  sap  the  fortress 
which  it  could  not  storm.  Little  by  little  it  crept  into  favour, 
mingling  itself  with  the  old  Arian  creed,  not  displacing  it,  bnt 
only  add  ng  to  it.  In  the  later  Persian  system  the  Dualism  of 
Zoroaster  and  the  Magian  elemental  worship  were  jointly  pro- 
fessed—the  Magi  wore  accepted  as  the  national  priests — the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  two  religions  wore  united — a  syn- 
cretism not  unusual  in  the  ancient  world  blended  into  one  two 
creeds  originally  quite  separate  and  distinct,  but  in  few  respects 
antagonistic ,a — and  the  name  of  Zoroaster  being  still  fondly 
cherished  in  tho  memory  of  the  nation,  while  in  their  practical 
religion  Miigiim  rites  predominated,"  the  mixed  religion  acquired 
the  name,  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  later  Greeks,  of  "the 
Magism  of  Zoroaster." 50 

The  Magian  rites  have  been  described  in  the  chapter  on  the 


11  In  tha  Bchlstun  imcriptlon,  Dirlui 
FtLV^  : — ■'  Wli.  ii  Cji  ml. had  procwded 
to  K|!jpl,  thm  rhr  fltnle  became  wicki"! ; 
1U„  (I,,-  Ik-"  (his  name  for  Ihe  Minim 
g  ahouiidiiijr  in  ill-  1lii:1." 


t.  U.p. 


(C.l.'i.  l'nr.  ill.)     ISul   k  1-  Hcnr  lliiil, 


li-ior,  iii  [[.■I..1..1N,  (i.  ini,  »-sa.  mi) 

.lii.l  S(n,l«.  |  \ ' .  1-1-1  iviii.-riim- 

]im]uniinaatly — tlia   Utter  mlmoBL  ox- 

:"  Kaytia  ZujioaoTpoij,  Sw  the  |at- 
mp-  (if  rli,.  Fimi  Alriliindej  quoted  nl 
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JIitIihii  lusligion.5'  Their  leading  feature  was  the  fire-worship, 
which  is  still  cherished  ainoii!;  flio.'i'  J  ween  rial  its  of  the  ancient 
Persians  who  did  not  submit  to  the  religion  of  Islam.  On  lofty 
spots  in  tho  high  mountain-chain  which  traversed  both  Media 
and  Persia,  lire-altars  were  erected,  on  which  burnt  a  perpetual 
flame,  watched  constantly  lest  it  should  expire,51  and  believed 
to  have  been  kindled  from  heaven."  Over  the  altar  in  most 
instances  a  shrine  or  temple"  was  built;  and  on  these 
spits  dny  iil'Scr  day  tho  Magi  chanted  their  incantations,  dis- 
played their  barsoina  or  divining-rods,  and  performed  their 
choicest  ceremonies.  Victims  were  not  offered  on  thrw  1irc- 
altars.  When  a  sacrifice  took  place,  a  fire  was  laid  hard-by 
with  logs  of  dry  wood,  stript  of  their  bark,  and  this  was  lighted 
from  tlio  flame  which  burned  on  the  altar.'  On  the  fire  thus 
kindled  was  consumed  a  small  part  of  the  fat  of  the  victim  ;  hut 
the  rest  was  cut  into  joints,  boiled,  and  eaten  or  sold  by  tho 
worshipper.1  The  true  offering,  which  the  god  accepted,  was, 
according  to  the  Magi,  tho  soul  of  the  animal.1 

If  human  victims  were  ever  really  offered  by  tho  Persiana  as 
sacrifices,  it  is  to  Magian  influence  that  the  introduction  of  this 
horrid  practice  must  be  attributed,  since  it  is  utterly  opposed 
to  (he  whole  spirit  of  Zoroaster's  teaching.  An  instance  of  the 
practice  is  first  reported  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  when  Magisui, 
which  had  been  sternly  repressed  by  Darius  Hysta}isis,  begun 
onca  more  to  lift  its  head,  crept  into  favour  at  court,4  and 
obtained  a  status  which  it  never  afterwards  forfeited.  According 
to  Herodotus,  the  Persians,  on  their  march  into  dreece,  sacrilieed, 
at  Etmea  Hodoi  on  the  Strymon  river,  nine  youths  and  nine 
maidens  of  the  country,  by  burying  them  alive.5  Herodotus 
seems  to  have  viewed  tho  act  as  done  in  propitiation  of  a  god 


:l  Su|in»,  v.,].  ll.  pi*.  34',-rus.  1  Stink  *v.  .'1.  ^  1:1 


.  lit.  IS,  113,  191. 


io  nuthorltiej  quoted  In  ml.  '  feel  juttifisd   in  njacling 

II.  p.  310,  note'.  monj  though  ii  must  ba  •dinlttto'  ib> 
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resembling  the  Grecian  Pluto;  but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
he  interpreted  it  correctly.  Possibly  lie  mistook  a  vengeance 
for  a  religions  ceremony.  The  lirygi,  who  dwelt  at  this  time 
in  the  vicinity  of  Eiinea  Hodoi,  had  given  Ifardonius  a  severe 
defeat  on  a  former  occasion  ;  *  and  the  Persians  were  apt  to  trea- 
sure up  such  vi'iiii^-,  ii  [id  visit  them,  w  hen  occasion  offered,  with 
extromo  severity.1 

When  the  Persians  had  once  yielded  to  the  syin-rwtiu  spirit  bo 
far  as  to  unite  the  Hagiau  tenets  and  practices  with  their  primi- 
tive belief,  they  wore  naturally  led  on  to  adopt  into  their  system 
Bitch  portions  of  the  other  religions,  with  which  they  were 
brim;.'] it  into  clnse  contact,  as  possessed  an  attraction  for  them. 
Before  the  date  of  Herodotus  they  had  borrowed  from  the 
Babylonians  the  worship  of  a  Nature-Goddess,"  whom  the 
(I reeks  identified  at  one  time  with  Aphrodite,  at  another  with 
Artemis,  at  other  (probably)  with  Here,"  and  had  thus  made  a 
compromise,  with  one  of  the  grossest  of  the  idolatries  which, 
theoretically,  they  despised  mid  detested.  The  Babylnman 
Venus,  culled  in  the  original  dialeet  of  her  native  country  Sana, 
was  taken  inlo  the  Paul licttn  of  tin*  Persians,  under  the  name 
of  Nanaja,  Anira,  Anaitis,  or  Tannta,10  and  became  in  a  little 
while  ono  of  tho  principal  objects  of  Persian  worship.  At  first 
idolatry,  in  the  literal  sense,  was  avoided  ;  but  Artaserxes 
Mnemon,  tho  conqueror  of  Cunaxa,  an  ardent  devotee  of  the 
goddess,"  not  content  with  the  mutilated  worship  which  ho 
found  established,  resolved  to  show  Ids  zmil  by  introducing  into 
all  the  chief  cities  of  the  Empire  the  ima^'e  of  ids  patroness. 


;ui  Mam  )  "ilii 

ei!').     lk,IV     Uai     MfllW  .".Ml. 


11  The  form  '-Jinnan"  la  found  in 
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At  Snsa,  nt  Perscpnlis,  at  linbylou,  at  Ecbatana,  at  Damascus,  nt 
Sanlis.at  Bactra,11  images  of  Anaitis  were  set  up  by  his  authority 
fur  tho  adoration  of  worshippers.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  at  lliis 
time,  if  not  before,  tho  lascivious  rites  were  also  adopted,  which 
throughout  the  East  constituted  the  chief  attraction  of  the  cult 
of  Venus.13 

With  the  idolatry  thus  introduced,  another  came  soon  to 
be  joined.  Mithra,  so  lung  an  object  of  reverence,  if  not  of 
actual  worship.  To  tliu  Zoroastrians,  was  in  the  reign  of  Arta- 
xorxes  Mneroon,  honoured,  like  Anaitis,  with  a  statue,  and 
advanced  into  the  foremost  rank  of  deities."  The  exact  form 
which  the  initial.'  took  is  uncertain  ;  but  probability  is  in  favour 
of  the  well-known  type  of  a  Iiiinum  figure  slaying  a  prostrate 
bull,'*  which  was  to  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  the  essential 
symbol  of  the  Milhniic  worship.  The  intention  of  this  oft- 
repeated  group  lias  been  well  explained  by  Hyde,  who  regards 
it  as  a  representation  of  tho  Sun  quitting  the  constellation  of 
Taurus,"  the  time  when  in  the  Ettst  his  fructifying  power  is 
the  greatest.  The  specimens  which  wo  possess  of  this  group 
belong  to  classical  art  and  to  times  later  than  Alexander ;  but 
we  can  scarcely  .-.uppti-e  the  idea  to  have  been  occidental.  The 
Western  artists  would  naturally  adopt  the  symbolism  of  those 
from  whom  they  took  the  rites,  merely  modifying/  its  expression 
in  necordanco  with  their  own  (esthetic  notions. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Empire  two  other  gods  emerged 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  the  lower  deities  of  the  Zoroastrian 
system  were  shrouded  during  tho  earlier  and  purer  period. 
Vohu-mano,  or  link-man,  anil  Amerdat,  or  Amendat,  two  of  the 


"  See  Loflus.  I.  s.  c.  Jlncmiin  is  the 
firs!  c,f  llie  Postal  kinpi  who  invokes 
Hithn  lu  bo  Li.  protector.    His  ei- 
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councillors  of  Ornmzd,"  became  the  objects  of  a  worship,  wliiiili 
was  clearly  of  an  idolatrous  character.'"  Shrines  were  built  in 
their  honour,"  and  wore  frequented  by  companies  of  Jfuizi,  who 
chanted  their  incantations,  and  performed  their  riles  of  divina- 
tion in  these  new  edifices  as  willingly  as  in  the  old  Fire-temples. 
The  image  of  Bah-man  was  of  wood,  and  was  borne  in  pro- 
cession on  certain  occasions.™ 

Thus,  as  time  went  on,  the  Persian  religion  continually 
assimilated  itself  more  and  more  to  the  forms  of  belief  and 
worship  which  prevailed  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Asia. 
Idolatries  of  several  kinds  came  into  vogue,  some  adopted  from 
abroad,  others  developed  out  of  their  own  system.  Temples, 
some  of  which  bud  a  character  of  extraordinary  magnificence,-' 
were  erected  to  the  honour  of  various  gods;  and  the  degenerate 
descendants  of  pure  Zoroastrinn  spiritualists  bowed  down  to 
images,  and  entangled  themselves  in  the  meshes  of  a  sonsu- 
nlislie  mid  most  debusing  Xii  In  re-worship.  Still,  amid  what- 
soever corruptions,  the  Dualistic  faith  was  maintained.  The 
supremacy  of  Ormazd  was  from  first  to  last  admitted.  Ahriman 
retained  from  first  to  hist  tho  same  character  and  position, 
neither  rising  into  an  object  of  worship,1  nor  sinking  into  a 
mere  personification  of  evil.  Tho  inquiries  which  Aristotle 
caused  to  be  made,  towards  the  very  close  of  the  Empire,  into 
the  true  nature  of  the  Persian  lteligion,  showed  him  Ormazd 


"  See  above-,  vol.  il.  pp.  334,  335. 

'■  Sink  iv.  a,  §  IS.  On  lie  identi- 
ration  iif  (hp  Omnnjj  and  Anadstus  of 
trnbo  '.i  ill.  Unh-iDiin  nnd  Amcrdat,  are 
ho  author's  Herodotus,  vuL.  j.  p.  53T, 
Hi  edition. 

11  sirsb.  L  s.  c.  anil  d,  8,  §  4. 

"  The  trniple  of  Analils  >l  Ecbataoa 
tik-srrltwl  In  Polyljilis  (i.  37,  §  12)  ns 


of  the  rites  which  they  performed,  to 
Atirkma.ii,  seeking  thereby  lo  avert  his 
oncer.  (/>e  lltd.  el  IHlr.  p.  3C9,  K.) 
And,  if  we  regard  the  story  told  by 
Herodotus  of  the  sacrifice  of  Amcatris 
(til.  114)  as  deserting  of  implicit  belief, 
wt  must  allow  the  first  tegfnnlnK  of 

for  Herodotus  calls  tho  sacrifice  a 
tlisnk -offering  to  the  god  who  .dwells 
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mid  Ahriman  still  recognised  as  "Principles,"  still  standing  in 
tlie  same  hostile  and  antithetical  attitude,  one  towards  tljo 
oIliiT,'-  wlu'i'li  Ibcy  iKTiijili'!  ivhfn  tin-  first  Furpivil  <i(  tin!  Wn- 
did;nl  was  written,  long  anterior  lo  tlie  rise  of  tliu  iVrsian 


■  S«r  the  [nmo go  qunttd  from  nfo-  i£  ol  *al  WpiBSrai  no)  Mi  iyaSiy  nl 
ilU  In  (!"■  i'IiiiiiI.T  .1:    III"  I[.'i:'imi  II-       :,.n         iji  cr  i  icvui     in'.'..,  Ji  «a] 
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CHAPTER  VII 
CHRONOLOGY  AND  HISTORY. 

"  I  saw  lilt?  ram  ['lishilis  wi'sttviinl,  ami  in  rlliwan],  ami  timlluvnid ;  EO 
that  no  btast  illicit  j,t»ml  IhTliv  iiiai,  ncillivi  lias  tln-re  any  llial  could 
dulivtr  "in  of  his  hand ;  Imt  lit  did  tna-nrditig  lo  Lis  will,  nsul  Waim?  ^nsit." 
— DiKiEL  viii.  4. 

Iu™'#F]  lois  nYpmiif  tfioforurou  yiKiflai  ™»  flapflipiai'. 

Sthabo,  xv.  3,  S  23. 

The  history  of  the  Persian  Empire  dates  from  the  conquest 
ofAstyagea  by  Cyrus,  and  therefore  commences  with  the  year 
B.G.  558. 1  But  the  present  inquiry  must  be  carried  consider- 
ably further  baek,  since  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,1  the 
Empire  grew  up  out  of  a  previously  existing  monarchy. 
Darius  Hystaspis  reckons  that  thero  had  been  eight  Persian 
kings  of  his  nice  previously  lo  hiin.«elf;3  and  tliongh  it  is  no 
doubt  possible  that  some  of  the  earlier  names  may  bo  fictitious, 
yet  we  cmi  scarcely  Mipposr  that  he  Mas  deceived,  or  that  he 
wished  to  deceive,  as  to  the  fact  that  long  anterior  to  Ilia  own 
reign,  or  that  of  his  older  contemporary,  Cyrus,  Persia  had  been 
a  monarchy,  governed  by  a  line  of  princes  of  the  same  elan,  or 
family,  with  himself.  It  is  our  business  in  tins  place,  before  ' 
entering  upon  the  brilliant  period  of  the  Empire,  to  cast  a 
retrospective  glance  over  the  earlier  ages  of  obscurity,  and  to 
collect  therefrom  such  scattered  notices  as  aro  to  be  found  of 
the  Persians  and  their  princes  or  kings  before  they  suddenly 
attracted  tho  general  attention  of  the  civilized  world  by  their 
Listuiiisliiii!:  nchiovi-iiKjnls  under  the  great  Cyrus. 

The  more  ancient  of  tho  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  while 
distinctly  noticing  the  nation  of  the  Modes,*  contain  no  mention 


'  /V/iiVu»  fiucription,  col.  i.  pur.  4. 
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at  all  of  Persia  or  (he  Persians.*  The  Zendavesta,  the  sacred 
volume  of  tbe  people  themselves,  is  equally  silent  on  the 
subject.  The  surliest  appearance  of  the  Persians  in  hiatory 
is  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  which  begin  to 
notice  them  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  B.C.  At 
this  time  Shalma noser  II.  found  them  in  ho  tit  h- western  Ar- 
menia,' where  they  woro  in  eloso  contact  with  the  Jledcs,  of 
whom,  however,  they  seem  to  hove  lie™  wholly  independent. 
Like  the  modem  Kurds  in  this  same  region,  they  owned  no 
Niilijivtir-u  lii  a  single  head,  but  were  under  the  government  of 
numerous  petty  chieftains,  each  tho  lord  of  a  single  town  or 
of  a  small  mountain  district.  Shalmaneser  informs  us  that  he 
took  tribute  from  twenty-live  such  chiefs.  Similar  tokens  of 
subnii-don  "ere  paid  also  fo  his  son  and  grandson.'  After  this 
the  Assyrian  records  are  silrnt  as  to  (In1  IVrsians  fin-  nearly  a 
century,  and  it  is  not  until  tho  reign  of  f-ennachcrib  timf  we 
once  more  find  them  brought  into  contact  with  tho  power  which 
a-piivd  In  be  mistress  of  Asia.  At  1  lio  time  of  their  mi- 
aiu.'o  111! 'J"  arc  no  longer  in  Armenia,  but  Live  dci-eended  (be 
line  of  Zagros  and  reached  tho  distriets  which  lie  north  and 
north-east  of  Susiaim,  or  that  part  of  tho  liakhtiyari  chain 
which,  if  it  is  not  actually  within  IVrsia  Proper,  at  any  rate 
imniL'iliutely  adjoins  upon  it.  Arrived  thus  far,  it  was  easy  for 
them  to  occupy  the  region  to  which  they  have  given  permanent. 
name;6  for  the  Bakhtiyiiri  mountains  command  it  and  give  a 
ready  access  to  its  valleys  and  plains. 

Tho  Persians  would  thus  appear  not  to  hare  completed  their 
migrations  tili  near  tbe  clo-o  of  the  Assyrian  period,  and  it  is 
probahlo  that  they  did  not  settle  into  an  organized  monarchv 
much  before  the  fall  of  NiueveL  At  any  rato  we  hear  of  no 
Persian  ruler  of  note  or  name  in  the  Assyrian  records,  and  the 
reign  of  petty  chiefs  would  seem  therefore  to  have  continued 


Willi  Persia  ;  but  Klaui  Lan-nlJi  I.U  m.iif, 
or  (M  it»»n  sometimes  railed  from  i» 
rai.Hi.ll  S„,,,|>,1..  (.S,.  Dan.  viii.  1 ) 
Persia  (DID)  «  not  mentioni-l  till  »Ue 
times  ol  tie  CkfUvltJ.    (Eick.  .ixviii. 
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have  ample  records.  The  establishment,  however,  about  the 
year  d.c.  060,  or  a  little  later,9  of  a  powerful  monarchy  in  the 
kindred  and  neighbouring  Media,  could  not  fail  to  attract 
attention,  and  might  well  provoke  imitation  in  Persia ;  and  the 
native  tradition  appears  to  have  beea  tliat  abont  this  time "> 
Persian  royalty  began  in  tho  person  of  a  certain  At'lisi'incnes 
(Llakhanianish),  from  whom  all  their  Inter  moiiaielis,  with  ono 
possible  exception,"  were  proud  to  traeo  their  descent. 

The  name  Acbrcmenea  cannot  fail  to  arouse  some  suspi- 
cion. The  Greek  genealogies  render  us  so  familiar  with  htroi-s 
ejionymi — imu^iimry  ]n-rfu:nigea,  who  owe  their  origin  to  the 
mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  curtain  tribe  or  race  names,  to 
account  for  which  they  were  invented — that  whenever,  even  in 
tlie  histnrv  of  other  nations,  we  happen  upon  a  name  pmkvscdlv 
personal,  which  stands  evidently  in  close  connection  with  a 
tribal  designation,  we  are  apt  nt  once  to  suspect  it  of  being 
fictitious.  But  in  the  Bust  tribal  and  even  ethnic  names  were 
certainly  sum'times  derived  Irum  fit-J.iml  |iersous;l;I  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  Persians,  or  the  Iranic  stock 
LT'HONiIly,  hud  the  notion  of  inventing  personal  upouyins." 
The  name  Achiemenes,  therefore,  in  spite  of  its  connection  with 
tho  royal  clan  name  of  Aduemenidn?,  may  stand  as  perhaps 
that  of  a  real  Persian  king,"  and,  if  so,  as  probably  that  of  the 


of  lbs  rojil  dun.  (Bag  Sirob.  r 
§24.) 

'■  S.  0.,  tlic  nnn.e»  "Jim," 
niclitc!."  "  Midianilo."  '■  M«b 
"  Ammonite,"  11  Ltfrita,"  kc 


liove  any  trastvonliy  knowledge  of 
ontffltori  mora  remote  thin  their. 
(£JM>u-yh  Bteiac,  No.  2.'>r.,  p.  1st.) 

wholly  on  Ihc  tssumption  tint  the  Per- 
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first  king,  the  original  founder  of  tlio  monarchy,  who  united 
the  scattered  tribes  in  one.  and  tlius  raised  Persia  into  a  power 
of  considerable  importance. 

The  immediate  successor  of  Acliii>nioncs  appears  to  have  been 
his  son,  Teisjies.1  Of  liim  and  of  the  next  three  monarchs,  the 
inloriiiiuiou  that  we  possess  is  exceedingly  scanty.  The  very 
names  of  one  or  two  in  the  scries  are  nn certain.1  One  tradition 
assigns  either  to  the  second  or  tlie  fourth3  king  of  the  list 
tlie  establishment  of  friendly  relations  with  a  certain  Phar- 
naces,  Uing  of  Cappadocia,  by  an  inter-marriage  between  a 
Persian  princess,  Atossn,  and  the  Cappadoeinn  monarch.  The 
existence  of  communication  at  this  time  between  petty  countries 
politically  unconnected,  and  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  one 
another  as  (.'appadocia  and  Persia,  is  certainly  what  we  should 
not  have  expected ;  hut  our  knowledge  of  the  general  condition 
of  Western  Asia  at  tlie  period  is  ioo  slight  to  justify  lis  in  a 
positivo  rejection  of  the  story,  which  indicates,  if  it  be  true, 
that  even  during  this  time  of  comparotive  obscurity,  the 
Persian  monarchs  were  widely  known,  and  that  their  alliance 

Tiie  political  condition  of  Persia  under  these  early  monarchs 
is  u  moro  interesting  question  than  cither  the  names  of  the 
kinys  or  tliir  foreign  ul I inrn-i-M  which  they  contracted.  According 
to  Herodotus,  til  at  condition  was  one  of  absolute  and  unqualified 
subjection  to  the  sway  of  tho  Mcdes,  who  conquered  Persia  and 
imposed  their  yoke  upon  the  people  before  the  year  B.C.  G34.' 
The  native  records,5  however,  and  the  accounts  which  Xeno- 


longlng  lo  llif  timra  b*ftrs  Cjnu.    To  '  tradition  £tm<  to  Cimbjl^lh*  falhtr 
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rn:  In  r  d.nn  nn  any  Hure  grounds,  hj  a  i.avL'  U..M  kiti^s  ooHirc  mo;  1  am  tho 
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phon e  preferred,  represent  Persia  ns  being  at  this  time  ft 
separate  and  powerful  state,  either  wholly  independent  of 
Media,  or,  at  any  rate,  held  in  light  bonds  of  little  more  limn 
i:uTniii;il  di  |n  ii('[i-)irr.    (Ill  llic  whole,  il  pl p| >i ti incni  jiri'luiii!.' 

that  the  true  condition  of  the  country  was  that  which  this  last 
phrase  expresses.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  had  ever 
been  a  conquest;  but  the  weaker  and  less  developed  of  the  two 
kindred  states  OM-iiiil  the  suzerainty  of  the  stronger,  inirl  though 
quite  unshackled  in  Iter  internal  administration,  and  perhaps 
nut  very  much  interfered  with  in  her  relations  towards  foreign 
countries,  wns,  fi'ruuilly,  :i  sort  of  .Median  tie!',  standing  nearly  in 
the  [ui-ilion  in  which  ligypi  now  stands  to  Turkey.    The  jinsi- 

the  people.'  It  detracted  from8  the  dignity  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  and  injured  iheir  self-respect;  it  probably  causal 
them  occasional  inconvenience,  since  from  time  to  time  they 
would  have  to  pay  their  court  to  their  suzerain  ;  mid  it  seems 
towards  the  close  of  the  Median  period  to  have  involved  an 
oblignlion  which  must,  have  been  felt,  if  not  ns  degrading,  at 
any  rate  as  very  disagreeable.  The  monarch  appears  to  have 
been  required  to  send  his  eldest  son  as  a  sort  of  hostage ;  to  the 
court  of  his  superior,  where  he  was  held  in  a  species  of  honour- 
able captivity,  not  being  allowed  to  quit  the  court  and  return 
home  without  leave,"  but  being  otherwise  well  treated.  The 
Jidelity  of  the  father  was  probably  supposed  to  be  in  this  way 
secured,  while  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  son  would  he  con- 
ciliated, and  mado  an  attached  and  willing  dependant. 

When  Persian  history  lirst  fairly  opens  npou  us  in  the  pages 
df  Xonophonand  of  Nicolaiis  l  laniasrviuis,  this  is  tile  condition 
of  things  which  we  find  existing.  Cambyses,  the  father  of 
Cyrus  the  Great— called  Atradates  by  the  Syrian  writer  —  is 
ruler  of  Persia,*  and  resides  in  his  native  country,  while  his  sou 
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Cyras  is  permanently,  or,  nt  any  rate,  usually,  resident  at  the 
Medial  Court,  villi  re  ho  is  in  high  favour  with  the  reigning 
monarch,  Astyages.  Aceordiiig  in  Xeuophon,  who  has  here  the 
support  of  Herodotus,  he  is  A  sty  ages'  grandson,  his  father, 
Cainhysj  s,  l.ii  in g  intirrif  i  t'i  ^Mundane,  that  monarch's  daughter." 
According  lo  Nieohiiis,  who  in  this  agrees  with  Ctesias,"  he  is  in 
no  way  related  to  Astyages,  who  retains  him  sit  his  court  because 
he  is  personally  attached  to  him.  In  ihe  narrative  of  the  latter 
writer,  which  has  already  been  prefer  reel  in  these  volumes,'"  the 
yuung  prince,  while  nt  the  court,  ceaiceive'S  the  idea  of  freeing 
his  own  country  by  a  revolt,  and  enters  into  secret  communica- 
tion with  bis  father  i'ur  the  furtherance  uf  his  object.  His  fa(inr 
somewhat  reluctantly  assents,  and  preparation!)  are  made,  which 
lead  to  the  escape  of  Cyrus  and  the  commencement  of  a  war  of 
independence.  Tli. ■  details  of  tin'  struggle,  as  tliey  lire  related 
by  Nicnluiis,  have  Leen  already  given.111  After  repeated  defeat-, 
the  Persians  finally  make  a  stand  at  Pnsargadte,  their  capital, 
where  in  two  great  battles  the'V  elestvov  the  power  of  Astvages, 
who  himself  remains  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  adversary. 

In  the  course  of  (he  struggle  the  father  of  Cyras  had  fallen, 
and  its  dose,  therefore,  presented  Cyrus  himself  before  the  eyes 
of  the  Western  Asiatics  as  the  undisputed  lord  of  the  great 
Avian  Unit  lire  which  had  established  itself  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Semitic.  Transfers  of  sovereignty  nvo  easily  made  in  the  East, 
wln-re  independence  is  little'  valued,  and  e'lieh  new  conqueror  is 
hailed  with  acclamations  from  millions.  It  mattered  nothing  to 
the  bulk  of  Astyages'  subjects  whether  they  were  ruled  from 
Ecbatnna  or  rasargada?,  by  Median  or  Persian  masters.  Fate  M 
had  settled  that  u  single  lord  was  to  bear  sway  over  the  tribes 
and  nations  dwelling  between  the  Persian  tiulf  and  the  Kuxiue  ; 
and  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  had  now  decided  that  this 
single  l.ir  1  should  be  Cyrils.  We  may  readily  believe  (he  state- 
ment of  Xicolaiis  that  ill'  -  nations  j'lvvioti-ly  subject  lo  the  .lledcs 
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vied  with  each  other  in  the  celerity  and  zeal  with  which  they 
made  their  submission  to  tho  Persian  conqueror.1  Cyrus  suc- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  full  inheritance  of  which  he  had  dispos- 
sessed Astyages,  find  was  recognised  as  king  hy  all  the  tribes 
between  the  Ilalys  and  the  desert  of  Khorassan.1 

Ho  was  at  this  time,  if  wo  may  trust  Dino,3  exactly  forty  years 
of  age,  and  was  thus  at  tliat  happy  period  in  life  when  the  bodily- 
powers  hare  not  yet  begun  to  decay,  while  tho  menial  are  just 
reaching  their  perfection.  Though  we  may  not  by  able  to  trust 
implicitly  the  details  of  the  war  of  independence  which  have 
come  down  to  ua,  yet  there  can  ho  no  doubt  that  he  had  dis- 
played in  its  course  very  remarkable  cnurj^e  ami  conduct.  He 
had  intended,  probably,  no  mora  than  to  free  his  country  from 
the  Uledian  yoke ;  by  the  force  of  circumstances  he  had  been 
led  on  to  tho  destruction  of  tho  Median  power,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Persian  Empire  in  its  stead.  With  empire 
had  come  an  enormous  accession  of  wealth.  The  accumulated 
stores  of  age.-,  the  rHie.;  of  the  Xincvife  kings — the  gold,"  tho 
"  silver,"  and  the  "  pleasant  furniture"  of  those  mighty  poten- 
tates, of  which  there  was  "none  end"*— together  with  nil  the 
additions  made  to  these  stores  by  tho  Median  monarch*,  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  and  from  comparative  poverty  ho  bad  come 
per  solium  into  the  position  of  one  of  tho  wealthiest— if  not  of 
ike  very  wealthiest — of  princes.  An  ordinary  Oriental  Would 
have  been  content  with  such  a  result,  and  have  declined  to 
tempt  fortune  any  more.  Put  Cyrus  was  no  ordinary  Oriental. 
Confident  in  his  own  powers,  active,  not  to  say  restless,  and  of 
an  ambition  that  nothing  could  satiate,  he  viewed  the  position 
which  he  had  won  simply  as  a  means  of  advancing  himself  to 
higher  eminence.  According  to  Cle>ius'  be  was  scarcely  seated 
Upon  the  throne,  when  he  led  an  expedition  ia  the  far  north-east 
against  tho  renowned  liactrians  and  Sucaus;  and  at  any  rule, 
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whether  llii-i  ins  trim  or  ho — niul  most  probably  ii  is  nil  antieipn- 

his  liniids,  Cyrus  proceeded  with  scarcely  a  pause  on  n  long  career 
of  conquest,  devoting  his  "billy  life  to  the  currying  out  of  his 
plans  of  aggression,  and  leaving  a  portion  of  his  schemes,  which 
were  too  extensive  for  one  life  to  realize,  as  n  legacy  to  his  suc- 
cessor.0 Tlic  quarter  to  which  lie  really  first  turned  his  attention 
seems  to  have  been  the  north -west.  There,  in  the  somewhat 
narrow  but  most  fertile  tract  between  the  river  Halys  and  the 
Egean  Sea,  was  a  stale  which  seemed  likely  to  give  him  trouble 
■ — a  slnto  which  had  successfully  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the 
llcilrs  to  reduce  it,;  mid  which  rc-iriitiv,  under  u  narliko  ; -nil iv. 
had  shown  a  remarkable  power  of  expansion."  An  instinct  of 
danger  wnmo  1  the  scarce  Cnuly-scttlcd  monarch  to  fix  his  eye 
at  once  upon  Lydia ;  in  the  wealthy  nod  successful  (,'ni'sus,  the 
Lydiao  king,  ho  saw  one  whom  dynastic  interests  might  naturally 
lead  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  the  conquered  Mede,  and  whose 
power  and  personal  qualities  rendered  him  a  really  formidable 

The  Lydinn  monarch,  on  bis  side,  did  not  scruple  to  challenge 
a  contest.  The  long  strife  which  his  father  had  waged,  with  the 
great  I  'ynxaivs  had  leniiiiiati'il  in  n  closi;  alliance,  cement ed  by 

:iiar:-;a.;e,  wldHi  mad'.'  Cicesn;  ami  Astv.'sgcn  b:'i itliers.8  The 
friendship  of  the  great  power  of  Western  Asia,  secured  by  this 
union,  had  set  Lydia  free  to  pursue  a  policy  of  sell-agijiMiidise- 
mciit  in  her  own  immediate  neigh  bo  urliood.  Hivpidly,  one  after 
unoiinir,  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor  had  bi.'cn  redueml ;  and, 
excepting  tin-  mountain  district.-:  of  J.ycia  anil  Uiliein,"  all  Asia 
within  lla:  llalvs  now  owned  the  sway  of  the  Lydian  king. 
Contented  with  his  successes,  and  satisfied  that  (he  tie  of  rc- 
laiiuiisiiip  secured  him  from  attack  on  the  part  of  the  only  power 
which  bo  had  need  to  fear,  Crcesus  bad  for  some  years  given 
himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  gains  and  to  an  ostentatious 
i lis]> lay  of  his  magnificence."    It  was  a  rude  shock  to  the  indo- 

■  JlcroJ.  I.  15a;  li.  1.  1*8(6  flltove,  ml.  it.  p.  411.  Compare 
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li'iil  imil  self-complacent  dreams  of  a  sanguine  optimism,  which 
looked  that  "  to-morrow  should  bo  as  to-day,  only  much  more 
abundant,"  when  tidings  came  that  revolution  had  raised  its 
bond  in  the  far  south-east,  and  that  an  energetic  prince,  in  the 
full  vigour  of  life,  and  untrammelled  by  dynastic  ties,  hud  thrust 
the  awl  Astyagos  from  his  throne,  and  girt  his  own  brows  with 
the  Imperial  diadem,  Ctccbus,  according  to  the  story,  was  still 
in  deep  grief  on  account  of  the  untimely  death  of  his  eldest  son,12 
when  the  intelligence  reached  him.  Instantly  rousing  himself 
from  his  despair,  ho  set  about  Ids  preparations  fur  (he  struggle, 
wbiob  lbs  sngeoitv  .saw  to  lie  inevitable.  Alter  consultation  of 
tho  oracles  of  Greece,  he  allied  himself  with  the  Grecian  com- 
munity, which  appeared  to  him  on  the  whole  to  be  the  most 
powerful.13  At  tho  same  time  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Babylon 
and  Memphis,11  tt>  tho  courts  of  Labynetns  and  Amasis,  with 
proposals  for  an  alliance-  offensive  and  defensive  between  the 
three  secondary  powers  of  the  Eastern  world  ngainsl  lh;it  leading 
power  whose  superior  strength  and  resources  were  Celt  to  con- 
stitute a  common  danger.  His  representations  were  effectual. 
The  kings  of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  alive  to  their  own  peril, 
nccopted  his  proposals ;  and  a  joint  league  was  formed  between 
tho  threfi  momirehs  and  tho  republic  of  Sparta  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  the  presumed  nggrcssivo  spirit  of  the  Medo- 
Persiaus. 

Cyrus,  meanwhile,  was  not  iille.  Suspecting  that  a  weak 
point  in  his  adversary's  harness  would  be  the  disaffection  of  sumo 
of  his  more  recently  oniiquerrd  subjects,  ho  sent  emissaries  into 
A-iia  Mini  iv  to  sniin.l  the  dispositions  of  the  natives.  These  emis- 
saries particularly  addressed  themselves  to  tho  Asiatic  Greeks," 
who.  coming  of  a  freedom-loving  stock,  and  having  been  only 
very  lately  subdued,"  would,  if.  was  thought,  be  likely  to  catch 
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at  an  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  their  conqueror. 

pieiem.  They  probably  thought  thai  they  were  surer  not  to 
jiuin,  and  that  they  might  possibly  lose,  by  a  change  of  masters. 
The  yoke  of  (Jnesus  had  nut,  perhaps,  burn  Very  oppressive ;  at 
any  rate  it  seemed  to  them  preferable  to  "bear  the  ills  they 
hail,"  rather  than  "fly  to  others"  which  might  turn  out  less 
tolerable. 

Disappointed  in  this  quarter,  tho  Persian  prince  directed  his 
efforts  to  the  concentration  of  a  large  army,  and  its  rapid  advance 
into  a  position  where  it  would  be  excellently  placed  both  for 
defence  ami  attack.  The  frontier  proyincoof  Oappadocia,  which 
was  only  separated  from  tho  dominions  of  tho  Lydian  monarch 
bv  a  siream  of  moderate  size,  the  Halys,  was  a  most  defensible 
country,  extremely  tortile  ami  productive,'  abounding  in  natural 
fastnesses,5  and  inhabited  by  a  brave  and  warlike  population. 
Into  this  district  Cyrus  pushed  forward  his  nruiv  with  nil  speed, 
taking,  ns  it  would  seem,  not  the  short  route  through  Dinrbekr, 
Malatiyah,  and  Gurun,  along  which  tho  "Royal  Koad"  after- 
wards ran,3  but  the  more  circuitous  one  by  Erzurum,  which 
brought  him  into  Northern  Cappadocia,  or  Pontus,  as  it  waa 
called  by  the  Humans.  Here,  ina  district  named  Pterin,4  which 
cannot  have  been  very  far  from  the  coast,1  he  found  his  adversary, 
who  had  crossed  the  Halys,  and  taken  several  Cappaducian 
towns,  among  which  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Pterians.  Per- 
ceiving tltat  his  troops  considerably  outnumbered  those  of 
Crocus,6  he  lost  no  time  in  giving  him  battle.  The  action  was 
fought  in  the  Pterian  country,  and  was  stoutly  contested,  termi- 
nating at  nightfall  without  any  decisive  advantage  to  either 
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party.  The  next  day  neillier  side  made  any  movement;  nntl 
f'rtesiis,  can i' hiding  from  Ills  enemy's  inaction  that,  though  ho 
had  not  been  able  In  conquer  him,  lie  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
his  desire  of  vengeance  or  his  spirit  of  enterprise,  determined  on 
a  retreat.  Ho  laid  the  blame  of  his  failure,  we  are  told,  on  the 
insiillirinit  ti timber  of  his  troops,  and  purposed  to  call  for  the 
contingents  of  lus  allies,  and  renew  the  war  with  largely  aug- 
mented forces  in  the  ensuing  spring.' 

Cyrus,  on  his  part,  allowed  the  Lydinns  to  retire  unmolested, 
thus  confirming  his  adversary  in  the  uiiMaken  estimate  which 
he  had  formed  of  Persian  courage  and  daring.  Anticipating 
the  cuiu^e  which  (Jixu-uh  m'tl  j"h,p\  under  the  circiiiiiHtiinr.'es, 
lie  kept,  his  army  well  in  hand,  ami,  as  soon  as  the  Lydiitns  were 
clean  gone,  ho  crossed  tlio  Halys,  and  marched  straight  upon 
Sardis."  Crtesus,  deeming  himself  safe  from  molestation,  had 
no  sooner  reached  his  capital  than  ho  had  dismissed  the  bulk  of 
his  troops  to  their  homes  for  the  winter,  merely  giving  them 
orders  to  return  in  the  spring,  when  ho  hoped  to  have  received 
auxiliaries  from  Sparta,  Babylon,  and  Egypt,  Left  thns  almost 
without  defence,  he  suddenly  heard  that  his  malarious  foe  had 
followed  on  his  steps,  had  ventured  into  the  heart  of  his  do- 
minions, and  was  but  a  short  distance  from  tho  capital.  In  this 
crisis  he  showed  a  spirit  well  worthy  of  admiration.  Putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  such  au  army  of  native  Lydians  as  he 
could  collect  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  he  met  the  advancing  foe  in 
the  rich  plain  a  little  to  the  east  of  t-ardis,9  and  gave  him  battle 
immediately.  It  is  possible  that  even  under  these  disadvan- 
tageous cireum stances  he  might  in  fair  fight  have  1  n  virion. ms, 

for  tho  I.ydiau  cavalry  w  ere  at  this  time  excellent,  and  decidedly 
superior  to  the  Fenian."    But  Cyrus,  aware  of  their  merits, 
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had  iveu ii rse  tn  slrata^eiii,  and  by  forming  his  ranicls  in  front, 
so  frightened  the  Lydian  horses  that  they  iled  from  the  field." 
Tins  riiirrs  disnmuuted  and  fought  on  fool,  but  their  gallantry 
was  unavailing.  After  a  prolonged  and  bloody  combat  tbo 
Lydian  army  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  behind 
the  walls  of  the  capital. 

Crtesus  now  in  hot  haste  sent  off  fresh  messengers  to  his 
allies,  begging  them  to  come  nt  onee  to  hia  assistance."  He 
had  still  a  good  hope  of  maintaining  himself  till  their  arrival, 
for  his  city  was  defended  by  walls,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
natives  as  impregnable.13  An  attempt  to  storm  the  defences 
failed ;  and  the  siege  must  have  been  turned  into  a  blockade  but 
for  an  accidental  discovery.  A  Persian  soldier  had  approached 
to  reconnoitre  the  citadel  on  the  side  where  it  was  strongest  by 
nature,  and  therefmv  guarded  with  least  care,"  when  he  observed 
one  of  the  garrison  descend  the  rock  after  his  helmet,  which 
had  fallen  from  his  head,  pick  it  up,  and  return  with  it.  Being 
an  expert  climber,  he  attempted  the  track  thus  pointed  out  to 
him,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit.  Several  of  his 
comrades  followed  in  hia  steps ;  the  citadel  was  surprised,  and 
the  town  taken  and  plundered. 

Thus  fell  the  greatest  city  of  Asia  Jlinor  after  a  siege  of 
fourteen  days."  The  Lydian  monarch,  it  is  said,  narrowly 
escaped  with  hia  life  from  the  ennliision  of  the  sack;'0  but, 
being  fortunately  reenguised  in  time,  was  mink:  prisoner,  and 
brought  before  Cyrus.  Cyrus  at  first  treated  him  with  somo 
harshness,11  but  soon  relented,  and  with  that  clemency  which 


J47.  "l  l.L-  Tniks  in  limit  win  Willi  whcio  [lit  ^niell  was  no  sliv;j  I  Hilt  l:e 
til,;  Svr.i.in  ill',;  Mii.l  .ill  .me  iT(j.-i<in  In       :  s,.,ii,:i,(  -  ■.  1 1 «  ■  r  II 11  mis,  (Ucrmi. 
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have  contemplated  having  recourse  to 
this  panic  stratagem.  (tVoniur  Isimls 
0/  the  CWi'in  u™i  lU-  TV*,  vol.  ii. 
p.  .180)  "  Hand.  L  81. 
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furc,  liad  the  Uuii  taken  round  the  do- 
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was  a  common  cliara  etc  list  i  c  of  the  earlier  Persian  ldii;«,'' 
assigned  bira  a  territory  for  his  maintenance,"  and  gave  him 
an  honourable  position  at  Court,  where  he  passed  at  least 
thirty  years,'0  in  high  favour,  first  with  Cyrus,  and  then"  with 
Oumbyses.  Lydia  it* If  wus  absorbed  at  once  into  the  Pereinn 
Empire,  together  with  mast  of  its  ii.  ■]  n'l  li  I  en. -ici-..  which  eu  Matted 
as  soon  as  the  fall  of  Sarrlis  was  known.  There  still,  however, 
remained  a  certain  amount  of  subjugation  to  be  effected.  The 
Greeks  of  the  coast,  who  bad  offended  the  great  king  by  their 
refusal  of  his  overtures,"  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  quietly 
into  I  he  condition  nf  iri  liiiturie- :  mid  thi..':v  wen;  cerium  nulivr 
races  in  the  south-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor  which  declined 
to  submit  without  a  struggle  to  the  new  conqueror.1   But  these 


to  require  his  own  personal  superintendence.  Having  remained 
at  Hindis  fur  a  Jew  weeks,  during  which  time  be  received  an 
insulting  message  from  Sparta,  whereto  ha  inailo  a  menacing 
reply,5  and  bavin.'  arranged  for  the  government  of  the  newly- 
conquered  province  and  the  transmission  of  its  treasures  to 
Kekitiina,  he  quitted  Lydia  for  the  interior,  taking  Crcesus 
with  him,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Median  capital.  Ho  was 
bent  on  prosecuting  without  delay  his  schemes  of  conquest  in 
other  quartors — schemes  of  a  grandeur  and  a  comprehensive- 
ness unknown  to  any  previous  monarch.1 

Scarcely,  however,  was  he  departed  when  Sardis  became  the 


I.  .  ir.7:Grnle.  H/ilnri  ■>!  H.-tr.  u  vi,l.  iii. 
p.  ISS.)    But,  ns  CwiLm  if-rw*  wilh 

II.  '!■.).;. in  ..riLiin"  tiiiit  r,-i      iv„,  ,t 

wvjvlv  tr.in.,1  (■■,-.  l'-i--.  J  -1), 
wl  mini  rcijanl  the  jturies  of  his  01- 
i:.:iw  ni  linvinjr  some   

"  See  below,  p.  JM,  norc'. 

>■  Clcs.  Etc  Pen.  J  4,  ou  fin. ;  Jus- 
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Pnctyas,  a  Lydian,  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  conveying  tlie  treasurer  of  Criesiis 
ami  his  more  wealthy  subjects  to  Ecbutanu,  revolted  against 
Tabalus*  the  Persian  commandant  of  the  town,  and  being 
joined  by  the  native  population  and  numerous  mercenaries, 
principally  Greeks,*  whom  lie  hired  with  the  treasure  that 
was  in  bis  hands,  made  himself  master  of  Sardis,  and  besieged 
Tabahis  in  the  citadel.  The  news  reached  Cyrus  while  he  was 
upon  his  march;  but,  c-.-t  minting  tin'  degree  of  its  importance 
aright,  he  did  not  Buffer  it  to  interfere  with  his  plans.  He 
judged  it  enough  to  send  a  genoral  with  a  Strang  body  of 
troops  to  put  down  the  revolt,  and  continued  his  own  journey 
eastward.'  Maznres,  a  Mede,  was  the  officer  selected  lor  the 
son-ice.  On  arriving  before  Sardis,  he  found  that  Factyas  bad 
relinquished  Lis  eot'-rpri-e  and  ll'*d  to  the  coast,'  and  lliat  I  ho 
revolt  was  consequently  at  an  end.    li  unlv  remained  to  exact 

was  pursued  with  unroll  nt:ng  hn-tility,  and  demanded,  in  suc- 
cession, of  the  Cyimcnns,  the  Jly  tilcn.'cans,  and  the  Chhms,  of 
whom  the  lust-mentioned  surrendered  him.'  The  Greek  cities 
which  iind  :'ni-iiis:ic,[  I'uei  with  auxiliaries  wen.-  then  attacked, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Uie  first  which  fell,  PriSne,  were  one  and 
all  sold  us  slaves.10 

Mazares  soon  afterwards  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Har- 
pagus,  another  .Mede,  wlio  adopted  a  somewhat  milder  policy 
towards  the  unfortunate  Greeks."  Besieging  their  cities  ono 
by  one,  and  taking  them  by  means  of  banks  or  mounds  piled 
up  against  the  walls,11  lie,  in  seme  instances,  connived  at  the 
inhabitants  escaping  in  their  ships,11  while,  in  others,  he 
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allowed  them  to  take  up  the  ordinary  position  of  Persian 
siibji-'cls,  linblo  to  tribute  and  military  service,  hut  not  other- 
wise mules  ted.14  So  little  irksome  were  such  terms  to  tlio 
Ionians  of  this  period  that  even  those  who  dwelt  in  the  islands 
off  the  coast,  with  the  single  exception  of  tho  Samians,  though 
they  ran  no  risk  of  subjugation,  since  the  Persians  did  not 
possess  ii  fleet,16  accepted  voluntarily  the  same  position,  and 
enrolled  themselves  among  the  subjects  of  Cyrus.1* 

One  Greek  continental  town  alum:  Pilfered  untiling  during 
this  time  of  trouble.  When  Cyrus  refused  the  offers  of  sub- 
mission, which  reached  ln'm  from  the  Ionian  andyEolian  Greeks 
after  his  capture  of  (rnvdis,  lie  made  an  exception  in  favour 
of  Miletus,1'  the  most  important  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  in 
Asia.  Prudence,  it  is  probable,  rather  than  clemency,  dictated 
this  course,  since  to  detach  from  the  Grecian  cause  the  most 
powerful  and  influential  of  the  states  was  the  readiest  way  of 
weakening  the  resistance  they  would  be  able  to  make.  Miletus 
singly  had  defied  the  arms  of  four  successive  I.ydian  kings,18  and 
had  only  succumbed  at  last  to  the  efforts  of  the  fifth,  Crtesus. 
If  her  submission  had  bi^u  i;mv  rejected,  and  she  had  been 
obliged  to  take  counsel  of  her  despair,  the  struggle  hetnoen 
the  Greek  cities  and  the  Persian  generals  might  have  assumed 
a  different  character. 

Still  more  different  might  have  been  the  result,  if  the  cities 
generally  had  had  the  wisdom  to  follow  a  piece  of  advice  which 
tie  Lrir;it.  philosopher  and  statesman  of  the  time,  Thales,  tho 
Milesian,  is  said  to  have  given  them.  'J'lmles  suggested  that 
the  Ioniuns  should  form  themselves  into  a  confederation,  to  be 
governed  by  a  congress  which  should  meet  at  Teos,  the  several 
cities  retaining  their  own  laws  and  internal  independence," 
but  being  united  for  military  purposes  into  a  single  community. 
Judged  by  the  light  which  later  events,  the  great  Ionian  revolt 
especially,  throw  upon  it,  this  advice  is  seen  to  have  been  of 

»  Hemd.  i.  1G9.         11  Ibid.  i.  113.     of  tho  somorhnl  otaun  punga  ot 

Ibid.  i.  IGS.  IkWoliu  (,.  i;«J   -t»,  S.  Saw, 
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the  greatest  importance.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  clieck,  or 
even  reverse,  the  arms  of  Persia  might  not  have  at  this  time 
sustained,  if  the  spirit  of  Thales  had  animated  his  Asiatic 
CDUnfrvmcn  generally  ;  if  tile  loofie  Ionic  Am jjI iie.-t yony,  wliieh 
in  reality  left  eacli  state  in  the  hour  of  danger  to  its  own 
resources,  had  heen  superseded  by  a  true  federal  union,  and  tlio 
combined  efforts  of  the  thirteen  Ionian  communities 51  had  heen 
directed  to  a  steady  resistance  of  Persian  aggression  and  a 
determined  maintenance  of  their  own  independence.  Mazares 
and  Harpagus  would  almost  certainly  have  heen  baffled,  and 
the  Great  King  himself  would  probably  have  been  called  off 
frum  his  intern  eiiiKjuests  to  undertake  in  person  a  task  which 
after  all  he  might  have  failed  to  accomplish. 

The  full  of  the  last  Ionian  town  lelt  Harpagus  free  to  turn 


,  the  Cuuniuns"  and  Lycums  sWvrrt  a  different  spirit, 
'.ribes,  which  were  ethnically  allied,"  and  of  a  very 
■  type,"  had  never  yet,  it  would  seem,  been  subdued  by 
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so  iong,  they  deluded  themselves  with  desperation.  When 
they  were  defeated  in  the  field  they  shut  themselves  up  within 
the  walls  of  their  chief  cities,  Cutinus  and  Xauthus,  where, 
finding:  resistance  impossible,  tliev  set  fire  to  the  two  pbiees 
with  their  own  hands,  burned  their  wives,  children,  slaves,  and 
valuables,  and  then  sallying  forth  sword  in  hand  fell  on  the 
besiegers'  lines,  and  fought  till  they  were  all  slain.' 

Meanwhile  Cyrus  was  pursuing  u  career  of  con  quest  in  the  far 
east.  It  was  now,  iieeordinj;  1  ■  >  1  IeruduMs,  who  is.  h.-yinid  all 
question,  a  hotter  authority  than  Ctesias  for  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
that  the  reduction  of  the  Biclrians  and  the  Sacnns,  the  chief 
nations  of  what  is  called  bv  moderns  Central  Asia,  took  place.J 
.liin'tria  was  a  country  whe.i:  ciijeveil  the  reputation  of  having 
been  great  and  glorious  at  a  very  early  date.  In  one  of  the 
most  ancient  portions  of  the  Zendavcsta  it  was  celebrated  ns 
-  BaJAdi  eredhwtUlrafsJia,"  or  "  Bactria  with  the  lofty  banner;  -1 
and  traditions  not  wiiolly  to  In;  despised  made  it  the  native 
cuimtrv  »f  Zoroaster,1  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  up 
to  tlie  date  of  Cyrus,  it  had  maintained  its  independence,  or  at 
any  rate  that  it  had  been  untouched  by  tho  great  mo  mire  hies 
which  for  above  seven  hundred  years  had  borne  sway  in  the 
western  parts  of  Asia.*  its  people  wer-  of  the  Iranie  stock,  and 
retained  in  their  remote  and  somewhat  savage  country  the 
simple  arid  primitive  habits  of  the  race.*  Though  their  arms 
were  of  indifferent  character,'  they  were  among  the  best  soldiers 
to  be  found  in  the  East,8  and  always  showed  themselves  a 
formidable  enemy.9    According  to  Ctesias,  when  Cyrus  invaded 
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llipm,  they  fought  a  pitched  battle  with  his  army,  in  which  Ihe 
victory  was  with  neither  party.  They  were  not,  lie  said,  rcikfvil 
liv  ft'i-ci;  of  anna  at  nil,  hut  submitted  voluntarily  when  they 
found  that  Cyrus  had  married  a  Median  princess.10  Horcidotns, 
on  the  contrary,  seems  to  include  the  Badrians  among  tbo 
nations  which  Cyrus  suMueii,"  and  probability  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  this  view  of  tho  matter.  So  warlike  a  nation  is  not 
likely  to  have  submitted  unless  to  force;  nor  is  there  anv  ground 
to  believe  thiit  a  Median  marriage,  had  Cyrus  contracted  <mv,'- 
would  have  made  him  any  the  more  acceptable  to  the  Bad  r:;iiiH.ln 
On  the  conquest  of  Bactrin  followed,  we  may  be  tolerably 
sure,  an  attack  upon  the  Snc;e.  This  people,  who  must  certainly 
have  bordprcd  on  the-  Bactrians,"  dwelt  probably  either  on  the 
Pamir  Steppe,  or  on  the  high  plain  of  Chinese  Tartary,  east  of 
tlx-  Ii( 'in  c  1.  s  1 1  1 — (In-  ii)r.nlt-:-i)  iliftrii'ls  i>['  k;i-h  ■_';[!■  mid  Yarkand.,s 
They  were  reckoned  excellent  soldiers."  They  fought  with  the 
bow,  the  dagger,  and  the  battlc-axi',"  and  were  equally  iWiuk!- 
alJe  on  horseback  and  on  foot.1"  In  race  they  were  probably 
Tatars  or  Turanians,  and  their  descendants  or  their  congeners  are 
to  be  seed  in  the  modern  inhabitants  of  these  regions.  Accord- 
ing to  Ctesias,  their  women  took  the  iield  in  almost  equal  num- 
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ut  (he  head  of  the  Saeau  Surras,  defeated  (.'yras,  mid  took  so 
many  prisoners  of  importance,  that  the  Persian  monarch  was 
glad  to  release  Amorges  in  exchange  for  them.  The  Sawe, 
however,  notwithstanding  this  m  are  ss,  we  re  reduced,  and  became 
subjects  and  tributaries  of  Persia.30 

Among  other  countries  subdued  by  Cyrus  in  tins  neighbour- 
hood, probably  about  the  same  period,  may  be  named  Hyrcauia, 
Purthiu,  Chorasmia,  Sogdiona,  Aria  {or  Herat),  Drangiona, 
Aruchosia,  Sattagydia.and  Gandoria.    The  brief  epitome,  which 

conquests,  while  Herodotus  sums  them  nil  up  in  a  single  line  ;-' 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Cnidian  historian  gave  a 
]iii:tlnnli.-ii  (l  iLccnuiil  of  I  liuir  accomplishment."  of  which  scattered 
notices  have  come  down  to  us  in  various  w  riters.  Anion  relates 
that  there  was  a  city  called  Cyropolis,  situated  on  the  Jasartes, 
a  plane  of  great  st  length  defended  by  Tory  lofty  walls,  which 
had  been  founded  by  the  great  Cyrus."  This  city  belonged  to 
Kogdiaua.  Pliny  states  that  Capisn,  the  chief  city  of  Capisenc, 
which  lay  not  far  from  the  upper  Indus,  was  destroyed  bv 
Cyrus."  This  place  is  probably  Kafsbou,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Kabul.    Several  author*  t  II  m  that  the  AHaspoi.u  people  of 

name,  which  the  Greeks  rendered  by  "Euergette"— " Bene- 
factors."1* The  Ariospre  must  have  dwelt  near  the  Jiamoon,  or 
Lake  of  Scistan.    We  have  thus  tcumis  of  the  conqueror's  pro- 
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sonee  in  the  extreme  north  od  the  Juxnrtes,  in  the  extreme  east 
in  AiTgh;L]>isi;iii,  iitid  tuuuids  the  south  tis  fir  ;is  Seistan  and  the 
Helmend ;  nor  can  there  bo  iitiy  reasonable  doubt  thut  ho  over- 
ran and  reduced  to  subjection  the  whole  of  that  vast  trilct  which 
lies  between  the  Caspian  on  the  west,  the  Indus  Valley  and  the 
desert  of  Tartar;-  towards  the  east,  the  .Tuxartes  or  Sir  Deria  on 
the  north,  and  towards  the  south  the  Great  Deserts  of  Hushm 
and  Khorassnn. 

More  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  reduction  of  the  tract  lying 
south  of  these  deserts.  Tradition  said  that  Cyrus  had  once 
pmctrati'd  into  Gedrosia  on  an  expedition  aguii^t  the  Indians, 
and  had  lost  his  entire  army  in  the  waterless  and  trackless 
desert;"  but  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  he  reduced  the 
country.  It  appears  to  havo  been  a  portion  of  the  empire  in 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  but  whether  that  monarch,  or 
Cumbvses,  or  the  great  founder  of  the  Persian  power  conquered 
it,  cannot  at  present  be  determined. 

The  conquest  of  the  vast  tract  lying  between  (he  Cuspian 
and  the  Indus,  inhabited  (as  it  was)  by  a  numerous,  valiant,  and 
i'reei]  urn-loving  population,  may  well  have  occupied  Cyrus  for 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years.  Alexander  the  Great  spent  in  the 
ml  11  el  inn  of  this  region,  after  the  inhabitants  had  in  n  great 
measure  lost  their  warlike  qualities,  as  much  as  Ave  years,  or 
half  the  time  occupied  by  his  whole  series  of  conquests.1  Cyrus 
could  not  have  ventured  on  prosecuting  hi*  enterprises,  us  did 
the  Macedonian  prince,  continuously  and  without  interruption, 
marcliiug  straight  from  ono  country  to  another  without  once 
revisiting  his  capital.  He  must  from  time  have  returned  to 
Ecbatana  or  Pasargudm  ;5  and  it  is  on  the  whole  most  probable 
that,  like  the  Assyrian  monarchs,3  lie  marched  out  from  home 
on  a  fresh  expedition  almost  every  year.    Thus,  it  need  cause  us 
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no  surprise  tlmt  fourter-u  years  were  consumed  in  tin;  subjugation 
of  tho  tribes  end  nations  beyond  the  Iramc  desert  to  the  north 
find  the  north-east,  und  that  it  was  not  till  B.C.  539,  when  ho  was 
nearly  sisty  years  of  age,  tlmt.  tin"-  Persian  monarch  IVlt  himself 
free  to  turn  Ids  attention  to  the  great  kingdom  of  tho  south. 

The  expedition  of  Cyrus  against  Babylon  has  been  described 
already.1  Its  success  added  to  tho  empire  tho  rich  and  valuable 
provinces  of  Babylonia,  Snsiaun,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  thus 
augmenting  its  sizo  by  about  240,000  or  25U.000  square 
miles.  Far  more  important,  however,  than  this  geographical 
increase  was  the  removal  of  the  last  formidable  rival — the 
complete  ([I'Sti-Uirliou  of  a  power  ubirli  represented  to  the 
Asiatics  the  old  Semitic  civilisation,  which  with  reason  claimed 
to  be  the  heir  and  the  successor  of  Assyria,"  and  had  a  history 
(jtn-triimf:  Imck  lor  a  space  of  nearly  tivo  tliou-aml  yours.  So 
long  as  Babylon — "tho  glory  of  kingdoms,"'  "  the  praise  of  tho 
whole  earth"'— retained  her  independence,  with  her  vast  build- 
ings, her  prestige  of  antiquity,  her  wealth,  her  learning,  her 
ancient  and  grand  religious  system,  she  could  scarcely  fail  to  be, 

:nul  contemptuous  herself  tu  lln:  very  lasl,*  she  naturally  imj n.«i ■>! 
on  men's  minds,  alike  by  her  past  history  and  her  present  pre- 
tensions :  nomas  it  possible  for  tin-  Persian  monarch  to  feel  that 
lie  stood  bof'H'o  his  subjects  ns  indi-pulably  the  foremost  man 
upon  the  earth  until  he  had  humbled  in  the  dust  tho  pride  and 
arrogance  of  Babylon.  But,  with  the  fall  of  tho  Great  City,  the 
whole  fabric  of'Semitic  greatness  was  shattered.  Babylon 
becamo  "an  astonishment  t\iu\  a  hissing"11 — all  her  prestige 
vanished— ami  Persia  stepped  manifestly  into  the  place,  which 
Assviia  had  occupied  for  so  many  centuries,  of  absolute  and 
unrivalled  mistress  of  Western  Asia. 

The  liill  of  Babylon  was  also  tho  fall  of  an  ancient,  widely 


OUT.  VIL  CONQUEST  OF  BABYLON. 

spread,  and  deeply  venerated  religions  system.  Not,  of  course, 
that  the  religion  -uiMenlv  disap^jf-ni-od  or  censed  to  have  votaries, 
but  that,  from  a  dominant  system,  supported  by  all  the  resources 
of  the  state,  Find  enlorced  by  the  civil  power  over  a  wide  extent 
of  territory,10  it  became  simply  one  of  many  tolerated  lipid's, 
exposed  to  frequent  rebuffs  and  insults,"  and  at  all  times  over- 
shadowed by  a  new  and  rival  system— the  comparatively  pure 
creed  of  Zoroastrianism.  The  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Persia 
was,  practically,  if  not  a  death-blow,  at  least  a  severe  wound,  to 
that  sensuous  idol-worship  which  bad  for  more  than  twenty 
centuries  been  tho  almost  universal  religion  in  the  countries 
nean  and  the  Zagros  mountain  range, 
vered  itself— was  never  reinsured.  It 
survived,  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  in  places.  To  a  slight 
extent  it  corrupted  Zoroa-t nanism  but,  on  the  whole,  from 
the  date  of  the  fall  of  Babylon  it  declined,  "Bel  bowed  down ; 
Nebo  stooped;"13  " Merodach  was  broken  in  pieces."11  Judg- 
ment was  (lone  upon  the  Huhy  Ionian  graven  images  ;,s  and  the 
system,  of  which  they  formed  a  necessary  part,  haviiiir  once 
fallen  from  its  proud  pre-eminence,  gradually  decayed  and 
vanished. 

Parallel  with  the  decline  of  the  old  Semitic  idolatry  was  the 
advance  of  its  direct  antithesis,  pure  spiritual  Monotheism. 
The  same  blow  which  laid  the  Babylonian  religion  in  the  dost 
struck  off  the  fetters  from  Judaism."  Purified  and  refined  by 
the  precious  discipline  of  adversity,  the  Jewish  system,  which 
Cyrus,  feeling  towards  it  a  natural  sympathy,  protected,  upheld, 
and  replaced  in  its  proper  Ideality,  advanced  Irom  this  time  in 
influence  and  importance,  li.-nveniti.a-  little  by  little-  the  foul  mass 
of  supers; it.ion  ami  iiiipi:i-:ty  which  came  in  contact  with  it. 
I'mselytism  pt-n  more  common.  The  Jews  spread  themselvus 
wider.  The  return  from  the  captivity,  which  Cyrus  authorised 
almost  immediately  after  tho  capture  of  Babylon,  is  tho  starting- 
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point  from  which  wc  may  trace  a  gradual  enlightenment  of  the 
heathen  world  by  the  dissemination  of  Jewish  beliefs  and 
practices11 — such  dissemination  being  ereatlv  helped  by  the 
high  estimation  in  which  the  Jewish  system"  was  held  by  the 
civil  authority,  Loth  wlolr  the  empire  oi  tin.'  l'er.sians  lusted, and 
when  power  paved  tn  the  }]  accdonians. 

On  the  fall  of  Babylon  its  dependencies  seem  to  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  conqueror,  with  u  single  except iuu.  I'lnenicia, 
which  had  never  acquiesced  contentedly  either  in  Assyrian  or  in 
Babylonian  rule,  saw,  apparently,  in  the  fresh  convulsion  that 
was  now  shaking  the  Ea-1,  an  importunity  fur  recovering  nnto- 
nomy.1"  It  was  nearly  half  a  iviitiiry  since  her  last  struggle  to 
li"'.'  herself  Iiud  terminated  im-ui'ccssi'idly.1"  A  new  genera: !■  >n 
had  grown  up  since  that  time — a  gene  rati  on  which  had  seen 
nothing  of  war,  and  imperfectly  appreciated  it-  perils.  Perhaps 
some  reliance  was  placed  on  the  countenance  and  suppurt  el' 
£_",  ]) t,  which,  it  mu.t  have  ln'eii  felt,  would  view  with  sati-iaei  in:i 
any  obstacle  to  tile  advance  of  a  power  wherewith  she  was  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  eome  into  collision.  At  auy  rate,  it  was 
resolved  to  make  the  venture.  I 'le.cuieiii,  <m  the  destruction  nf 
her  distant  su/.erain.  quietly  resumed  her  freedom;  abstained 
from  making  any  act  of  submission  to  the  conqueror;  while, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  she  established  friendly  relations  Un- 
commercial purges  with  one  of  the  conqueror's  vassals,  the 
prince  who  had  been  sent  into  Palestine  to  re-establish  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem.1 

It  might  have  been  exacted  that  Cyrus,  after  his  conquest 
of  Babylou,  would  have  immediately  proceeded  towanls  the 
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south-west.  Tim  l'l.'iliidimi  of  Egypt  had,  according  fo  Herodotus, 
been  embraced  in  tins  designs  which  lie  formed  fifteen  years 
curlier.3  The  non-submission  of  Phtonicia  must  have  been 
regarded  ns  an  net  of  defiance  ivhioh  deserved  signal  chastise- 
ment. It  has  been  suspected  that  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
was  prompted,  at  least  in  pari,  by  political  motives,  and  that 
Cyrus,  when  lie  re-estiiblislii  d  them  111  their  enimtrv,  looked  to 
Hiding  them  of  use  to  him  in  the  attack  which  he  was  medi- 
t : « 1  nil jlc  upon  Egypt.1  At  any  rate,  it  is  evident  tlmt  their  pre- 
sence would  liuve  faeilitared  1  ■  is  march  through  Palestine  and 
given  him  a  point  d'n/ipiii,  which  could  not  but  have  been  of 
value.  These  considerations  make  it  probable  than  an  Egyptian 
expedition  would  have  been  determined  on,  had  not  circum- 
stances occurred  to  prevent  it. 

What  the  exact  circumstance  were,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. Accuril Ltijj  tu  Herodotus,'  a  sudden  desire  seized  Cyrils 
to  attack  the  3[;issriget;e,  who  bordered  his  Empire  to  the  north- 
east. He  led  his  troops  across  the  Araxes  (JasarteB?),  defeated 
the  Mussagehe  by  stratagem  in  a  great  battle,  but  was  after- 
wards himself  defeated  and  slain,  his  body  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  who  treated  it  wit.li  gross  indignity,''  According 
to  Ctesias,1  the  people  against  whom  he  made  his  expedition 
were  the  Derbices.  a  nation  bordering  ii|n)ii  India.  Assisted 
by  Indian  allies,  who  lent  them  a  number  of  elephants,  this 
people  engaged  Cyrus,  and  defeated  him  in  a  battle,  wherein 
he  received  a  mortal  wound.  Iiemi'orceil,  however,  by  a  body  of 
&iea>,  the  Persians  renewed  the  struggle,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory,  which  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Tuition.1 
Cyras,  however,  died  of  his  wound  on  the  third  day  after  the 
first  battle.9 

This  conflict  of  testimony  clouds  with  uneertuioty  the  entire 
closing  scene  of  the  life  of  Cyrus.    All  that  wo  can  lay  down 
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as  tolerably  mil  established  is,  that  instead  of  ('arryiny;  mil 
his  designs  ;iL'!iinsl  Ivrypi,  hi.'  engaged  in  hostilities  with  one  of 
the  nations  on  his  north-eastern  frontier,  that  ho  conducted  the 
war  with,  less  than  his  usual  success,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
received  a  wound  of  which  he  died  (b.c.  5'29),  after  lie  had 
reigned  nine-and-tnenty  years.  That  his  body  did  not  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands  appears,  however,  to  he  cerfuin  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  conveyed  into  Persia  Proper  and  buried  at 
Pasargndte.' 

It  may  be  suspected  that  this  expedition,  which  proved  so 
disastrous  to  the  Persian  monarch,  was  nut  the  mere  wanton 
aet  which  it  appears  to  he  in  the  pages  of  our  authorities. 
The  nations  of  the  north-east  wero  at  all  times  turbulent  and 
irritable,  with  difficulty  held  in  check  by  the  civilised  ]«>wcr 
ihal  bun:  rule  in  the  south  and  west.  The  expedition  of  Cyrus, 
whether  r.li reeled  against  the  Hassagetn!  or  tho  Derbices,  was 
pmbnblv  inleudrd  to  strike  terror  into  the  barbarians  of  these 
reruns,  and  was  analogous  to  those  invasions  whieh  were  under- 
taken under  the  wisest  of  the  Itmimn  Emperors  10  across  the 
lihino  and  Danube  against  Germans,  Goths,  and  Sannate. 
The  object  of  such  inroads  was  not  to  conquer,  but  to  alarm — 
it  was  hoped  by  an  imposing  display  of  organised  military 
force  to  deter  the  uiidisdf'iiiH  d  burden  of  the  |irelili'.;  North 
from  venturing  across  the  frontier  anil  carrying  desolalion 
through  large  tracts  of  the  Empire.  Defensive  warfare  bus 
often  an  aggressive  'look.  It  may  have  been  solely  with  the 
object  of  protecting  his  own  territories  from  attack  that  Cyrus 
made  his  last  expedition  across  the  Jaxartes,  or  towards  tho 
upper  Indus.11 

The  character  of  Cyrus,  as  represented  to  us  by  the  Greeks, 
is  the  most  favourable  that  we  possess  of  any  early  Oriental 
monarch.    Active,  energetic,  brave,  fertile  in  stratagems,11  he 
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has  all  Ihe  qualities  required  to  form  a  successful  military 
chief.  He  conciliates  Lis  people  by  friendly  and  familiar  treat- 
ment," but  declines  to  spoil  them  by  yielding  to  their  inclina- 
tions when  they  aro  adverse  to  their  truo  interests."  He  has 
a  ready  humour,  which  .shows  itself  in  smart  savings  and 
repartees,"  that  take  occasionally  the  favourite  Oriental  turn 
of  parable  or  apologue."  He  is  mild  in  his  treatment  of  the 
premiers  (hut  full  into  hU  hands,"  hind  readv  to  forgive  even 
the  heinous  crime  of  rebellion."  Ho  has  none  of  the  pride  of 
the  ordinary  eastern  despot,  but  converses  on  terms  oi'cjnultty 
with  those  about  him."  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  the 
Persians,  contrasting  him  with  their  Inter  monarchy,  held  his 
memory  in  the  highest  veneration,"  and  were  even  led  by  their 
affection  for  his  person  to  make  his  typo  of  countenance  their 
standard  of  physical  beauty.11 

The  genius  of  Cyrus  was  essentially  that  of  a  conqueror,  not 
of  an  administrator.  There  is  no  trace  of  his  having  adopto'l 
anything  like  a  uniform  system  for  tho  government  of  the 
provinces  which  he  subdued.  In  Lydia  he  set  up  a  Persian 
governor,  but  unsigned  certain  important  functions  to  a  native;11 
in  Babylon  he  gave  the  entire  direction  of  affairs  into  the  hands 
of  n  .Urde,  to  whom  he  allowed  the  title  anil  style  of  king;'"'  in 
Judtca  ho  appointed  a  native,  but  made  him  merely  "  governor" 
or  "deputy;"1  in  Sacia,  he  maintained  as  tributary  king  the 
inonari'ii  who  had  resisted  his  arms.1  Policy  may  have  dictated 
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the  coarse  pursued  in  each  instance,  which  may  have  been 
suited  to  the  condition  of  the  several  provinces  ;  but  the  variety 
allowed  nan  fatal  to  consolidation,  nud  tlie  monarchy,  as  Cyrus 
left  it,  had  as  little  cohesion  as  any  of  those  by  which  it  was 
preceded. 

Though  originally  a  rude  mountain-chief,  Cyras,  after  he 
fici.' ceded  to  Empire,  showed  himself  quite  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  dignity  and  value  of  art  In  his  constructions  at 
Pasargada;  ho  combined  massiveness  with  elegance,  and  mani- 
fested a  taste  at  ow/e  simple  anil  refilled/1  Hi'  ornamented  Lis 
buildings  with  reliefs  of  an  ideal  (character*  It  is  prolial'lv  lo 
him  that  we  owe  the  conception  of  the  light  tapering  stone 
shaft,  which  is  the  glory  of  Persian  architecture.  If  the  more 
massive  of  the  Persepolitnn  buildings  are  to  bo  ascribed  to 
him,5  we  must  regard  him  as  having  fixed  the  whole  plan 
and  arrangement  which  was  afterwards  followed  in  all  Persian 
palatial  edifices. 

In  his  domestic  ulViiirs  (!vnis  appears  to  have  shown  tho 
same  moderation  ami  siinplirih  n  jieh  observe  in  his  {.'eiierul 
conduct.  He  married,  as  it  would  seem,  one  wife  only,  Cass- 
andniie,  the  daughter  of  Phaniuspcs,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  royal  family.'  By  her  he  hud  issue  two  Sons  aoid  at  least 
three  daughters.  The  sons  w  ere  Cumbysea  and  Smerdis; 5  tho 
i  km  filter:-  Atossa,  A  rl  ysioui/.  and  one  whose  naiin-  is  unknown 
to  us."  Cassandano  died  before  her  husband,  and  was  deeply 
mourned  by  him."  Shortly  before  his  own  death  he  took 
the  precaution  formally  to  settle  the  succession."    Leaving  the 
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general  inheritance  of  his  rant  dominions  to  his  rider  son,  Cam- 
byses,  ho  declared  it  to  bo  his  will  that  the  younger  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  actual  government  of  several  large  and 
important  provinces."  lie  thought  by  this  plan  to  secure  the 
well-being  of  both  the  youths,  never  suspecting  that  he  was  in 
reality  consigning  both  to  untimely  ends,  and  oven  preparing 
the  way  for  an  extraordinary  revolution. 

The  ill  effect  of  the  unfortunate  arrangement  thus  made 
appeared  almost  immediately.  C;imbyi>es  was  scarcely  settled 
upon  the  throne  belbru  hi;  grew  jealous  of  his  brother,  and 
ordered  bim  to  be  privately  put  to  death.15  His  cruel  orders 
were  obeyed,  and  with  so  nmuh  secrecy  that  neither  the  mode 
of  the  death,  nor  even  the  fact,  was  known  to  more  than  a  few. 
Wtuerdis  was  generally  believed  to  bo  still  alive;  and  thus  un 
opportunity  was  presented  lor  pei'siiiiatitui— a  form  of  imposture 
very  congenial  to  Orientals,  and  ono  which  has  often  had  very 
disastrous  consequences.  We  shall  find  in  the  sequel  this  op- 
portunity embraced,  and  results  follow  of  a  most  stirring  and 
exciting  character. 

It  required  time,  however,  to  bring  to  maturity  the  fruits 
of  the  crime  so  rashly  committed.  Cambyses,  in  the  mean- 
while, quite  unconscious  of  danger,  turned  bis  attention  to 
military  matters,  and  determined  on  endeavouring  to  complete 
his  father's  scheme  of  conquest  by  the  reduction  of  Egypt. 
Desirous  of  obtaining  a  ground  of  quarrel  less  antiquated  than 
the  alliance,  u  quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  between  Auiasis  aud 
Croesus,  he  demanded  that  a  daughter  of  the  Egyptian  king 
should  be  sent  to  him  as  a  secondary  wife.  Amasis,  too  timid 
to  refuse,  sent  a  damsel  named  Xitetis,  who  was  not  his 
(iiingliter ;  and  she,  soon  after  her  arrival,  made  Cambyses 
aei|iuiiiited  with  the  fraud."    A  ground  of  quarrel  wag  thus 

"  BoCl»ittjniidX5EophoB,who,  lion-         "  Thin  is  the-  account  of  lt.0  mailer 
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secured,  which  might  be  put  forward  when  it  suited  hie  pur- 
pose; ii ml  nu-anwiiile  every  nerve  was  boin;:  si.raiued  ti.i  prepare 
of?',  i  l l:.lM v  fur  I  he  c-x jii":c L :i io:i.  The  difficulty  of  ft  wor  with 
Egypt  lay  in  her  iiuu-e<ssil>ility.  She  was  protected  on  all  sides 
by  seas  or  deserts ;  and,  for  a  successful  advance  upon  her  from 
the  direction  of  Asia,  it  was  de.HirnUc  bulh  to  obtain  a.  quiet 
passage  for  a  large  army  through  ib..  deport  of  101-Tij,  and  also 
to  havo  the  snpport  of  a  powerful  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
This  latter  was  the  paraiiiouut  consideration.  An  army  well 
supplied  with  eaiacls  might  parry  its  provisions  and  water 
through  the  desert,  and  rni^ht  intimidate  or  overpower  the  few 
Arab  tribes  which  inhabited  it ;  "  but,  unless  the  command  of 
the  sea  was  gained  and  the  navigation  of  the  Nile  closed, 
Memphis  might  successfully  resist  attack.15  Cariibyses  appears 
to  have  perceived  with  sufficient  clearness  the  conditions  on 
which  victory  depended,  and  to  have  applied  himself  at  once 
to  securing  them.  lie  made  a  treaty  with  the  Arab  Sheikh 
who  bad  the  chief  influence  over  the  tribes  of  the  desert ; 16  and 
at  the  same  limo  be  set  to  work  to  procure  the  services  of  a 
powerful  naval  force.  By  menaces  or  negotiations  he  prevailed 
upon  the  Phoenicians  to  submit  themselves  to  his  yoke,"  and 
having  thns  obtained  a  fleet  superior  to  that  of  Egypt,  ho 
commenced  hostilities  by  robbing  her  of  a  dependency  "  which 
pnsscs-ed  considerable  naval  strength,  in  this  way  still  further 
increasing  the  disparity  between  bis  own  fleet  and  that  of 
his  enemy.  Against  the  combined  ships  of  I'lio'iiieia.  Cyprus, 
Iouio,  and  JEolis,  Kgypt  was  powerless,  and  her  fleets  seem  to 
havo  quietly  yielded  the  command  of  the  sea.    Cambysea  was 


-,  Iv,'h.  bv  0-c  'Assyrian's,  tin-  Uuby-  ivirh  ii'i.  I'.i.)  On  inval  jtr.i:.-iii  1,1 
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thus  able  to  give  his  army  (he  support  of  ft  naval  force,  ns  it 
marched  along  the  const,  from  Gunnel  probably  to  Pclusiuin ; 
and  when,  having  defeated  the;  Egyptians  ut  tlio  last-named 
place,  he  proceeded  against  Memphis,  he  was  able  to  take 
]w Mission  of  thi!  Nile,"  and  to  blockade  the  Egyptian  capital 
both  by  land  and  water. 

It  appears  that  four  years  were  consumed  by  the  Persian 
monarch  in  his  preparations  for  his  Egyptian  expedition.  It 
was  not  until  iw.  52f>  that  he  entered  Egypt  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,5"  and  fought  the  great  battle  which  decided  (lie  fate  of  the 
country.  The  struggle  was  long  and  bloody.  Psnminciiitn.v1 
who  bad  succeeded  his  father  Aniasis,  had  the  services,  not  only 
of  his  Egyptian  subjects,  but  of  a  largo  body  of  mercenaries 
besides,  Creek.-*  and  Carians."  These  allies  were  zealous  in  bis 
cause,  and  are  said  to  have  given  him  a  horrible  proof  of  their 
attachment.  One  of  their  body  had  deserted  to  the  Persians 
some  little  time  before  the  expedition,  and  was  believed  to  have 
given  important  advice  to  the  invader.  Ec  bad  left  his  chil- 
dren In-hind  in  K};ypt ;  and  these  his  former  comrades  now 
seize  1,  and  led  out  in  front  of  their  lines,  where  they  slew  them 
before  their  father's  eyes,  and,  having  so  done,  mixed  their 
blood  in  o  bowl  with  water  and  wine,  and  drank,  ono  and  all,  of 
the  mixture."  The  battle  followed  immediately  after;  but,  in 
spite  of  their  courage  and  fanaticism,  the  Egyptian  army  was 
completely  defeated."  According  to  Utesiiis,  iit'ly  thousand  fell 
on  the  vanquished  side,  while  the  victors  lost  no  more  than 
seven  thousand.'  Psammenitus,  after  his  defeat,  threw  himself 
into  Memphis,  but,  being  bluckaded  by  land  and  prevented  from 
reeoiving  supplies  from  the  sea,3  after  a  stout  resistance,  bo 
surrendered.    The  captive  monarch  received  the  respectful 

11  Herod,      IS.  I  hl»  fUher.  »  Herod.  HL  II, 
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treatment  which  Persian  clemency  usually  accorded  lo  fallen 
a  ivereigns.1  Herodotus  even  goes  so  fur  as  to  intimate  that,  if 
he  hail  abstains!  from  conspiracy,  lie  would  jirolvilily  have  been 
allowed  to  continue  ruler  of  Egypt,'  exchanging,  of  course,  his 
independent  sovereignty  for  a  delegated  king^ii ;>  held  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Lord  of  Asia. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  was  immediately  followed  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  The  Libyans  of  the  desert 
tract  which  borders  tho  Nile  valley  to  the  west,  and  even  the 
(J  reeks  of  I  his  iaoro  remote  liurca  and  Cyrcne  seel  gifts  to  the  eon- 
queror  and  consented  to  become  his  tributaries."  Hut  Camhyscs 
placi  d  little  value  on  such  petty  accessions  to  his  power.  Inhe- 
riting the  grandeur  of  view  which  hat)  characterised  his  father, 
bo  was  no  sooner  master  of  Egypt  than  he  conceived  tho  idea 
of  a  magnificent  series  of  conquests  in  this  quarter,6  whereby  he- 
hoped  to  become  Lord  of  Africa  no  less  than  of  Asia,  or  at  any 
rate  to  leave  himself  without  a  rival  of  any  importance  on  the 
vast  continent  which  his  victorious  arms  had  now  opened  to 
him.  Apart  from  Egypt.  Africa  posse-sod  hut  two  powers  capa- 
ble by  their  political  organisation  and  their  military  strength, 
o:'  offering  him  serious  resistance.  These  were  Ethiopia  and 
t'arthagi — I  lie  one  the  groal  power  of  the  South,  the  equal,  if  not 
oven  the  superior,  of  Egypt'— the  other  the  great  power  of  the 
West— remote,  little  known,  hut  looming  larger  for  the  obscurity 
in  which  she  was  shrouded,  and  attractive  from  her  reputed 
wealth.  The  views  of  Carobyses  comprised  the  reduction  of 
both  these  powers,  and  also  the  conquest  of  tho  oasis  of  Amnion. 
As  a  good  Zoroastriau,  he  was  naturally  anxious  to  exhibit  the 
superiority  of  Ormazd  to  all  the  "gods  of  the  nations ;"  and,  as 
the  temple  of  Amnion  in  the  oasis  had  (he  greatest  repute  of 
all  tho  African  shrines,9  this  design  would  he  best  accomplished 
by  its  pillage  and  destruction.    It  is  probable  that  he  further 
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Carthage,  since  the  Carthaginians  were  their  colonists,  and  tho 
relations  between  t lie*  two  |ieujile  had  always  been  fVieinilv. 
Cninbyses  did  not  liko  to  foreo  their  inclinations:,  on  amount  of 
(heir  recent  voluntary  submission ;  and,  as,  without  their  aid,  his 
navy  was  manifestly  unequal  to  the  proposed  service,  ho  felt 
obliged  to  desist  from  tlio  undertaking.10 

While  the  Carthaginian  scheme  was  thus  nipped  in  the  bud, 
llio  enterprises  which  Cambyses  attempted  to  carry  out  led  to 
nothing  but  disaster.  An  army,  fifty  thousand  strong,  dis- 
patched from  Thebes  against  Amnion  perished  to  a  man  amid 
the  sands  of  the  Libyan  desert"  A  still  more  numerous  force, 
led  by  Cambyses  himself  tommls  lint  Ethiopian  frontier,  found 
itself  short  of  supplies  on  its  march  across  Nubia,"  and  was 
forced  tii  return,  without  glory,  after  suffering  considerable  loss.  ''^ 
It  become  evident  that  tho  abilities  of  the  Persian  monarch 
were  not  equal  to  his  ambition— that  he  insufficiently  appre- 
einted  the  dillii'iilt ies  and  dangers  of  cnterprisis— -\\ hi le  u  lata] 
obstinacy  prevented  him  from  acknowledging  and  rotricviiii:  an 
error  while  retrieval  was  possible.  The  Persians,  we  may  be 
sure,  grow  dispirited  under  such  a  leader;  and  the  Egyptians 

*  Ilcnxlatiu  ipulM  only  of  the  llccl  21-'  -VI '  mul  r.ii.in-  it  n:  Aim  Ihiinii  ir. 
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naturally  took  heart.  It  seems  to  have  been  shortly  after 
the  return  of  Cam  by  Sits  from  his  siln  >rti  ve  expedition  against 
Ethiopia  that  symptoms  of  an  intention  to  revolt  began  to 
manifest  themselves  in  f'^vpl.  Tin'  priests  declared  1111  incar- 
nation of  Ai lis.  and  the  whole  country  burst  out  into  rejoicings." 
It  was  probably  now  that  Psamnienilus,  who  bad  liitberto  been 
kindly  treated  by  bis  captor,  was  detected  in  treasonable 
intrigues,  condemned  to  death,  and  executed.15  At  the  same 
time,  tin;  native  dlli'-ei's  iviio  had  been  left  in  charge  of  (be  city 
of  Memphis  were  apprehended  and  capitally  punished.1'  Such 
stringent  measures  bad  all  the  effect  that  was  expected  from 
them;  they  wholly  crushed  the  nascent  rebellion:  they  left, 
however,  behind  them  a  soreness,  felt  alike  by  the  conqueror 
am!  the  conquered,  which  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  good 
understanding  between  the  Great  King  and  bis  new  subjects. 
Cambyses  knew  that  he  had  been  severe  and  that  his  severity 
bad  made  him  many  enemies;  lie  suspected  the  people,  and 
still  more  su-pecled  the  priests,  their  natural  leaders;  be  soon  per- 
suaded himself  that  policy  required  in  l^ypt  a  departure  from  the 
principles  of  toleration  which  were  ordinarily  observed  towards 
their  subjects  by  the  Persians  and  a  sustained  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  civil  power  to  bring  the  religion,  anil  its  priests,  into  con- 
tempt. Accordingly,  he  commenced  a  series  of  acts  calculated 
to  have  this  effect.  lie  stabbed  the  sacred  calf,  believed  to  be 
incarnate  Apis;  he  ordered  the  body  of  priests  who  had  the 
animal  in  charge,  to  be  publicly  scourged  ;  he  stopped  the 
Apia  festival  by  making  participation  in  it  a  capital  offence 
lie  opened  the  receptacles  of  the  dead,  and  curiously  examined 
the  bodies  contained  in  them  ;'  he  intruded  himself  into  the 
cliief  sanctuary  ut  Memphis,  and  jriHiclv  scuffed  at  the  grotesque 
image  of  Pbthn;  finally,  not  content  with  outraging  in  the  samo 
way  the  inviolable  temple  of  the  Cabeiri,  be  wound  up  his 
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insults  by  ordering  that  their  images  should  be  burnt.5  These 
injuries  and  indignities  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  probably  had  a  largo  share  in  producing  that  bitter  hatred 
of  the  Persian  yoke  which  shows  itself  in  the  later  history  ou 
Ho  many  occasions ;  but  for  the  time  the  policy  was  successful ; 
crushed  beneath  the  iron  heel  of  the  conqueror — their  faith  in 
the  power  of  their  gods  shaken,  their  spirits  cowed,  their  hopes 
shattered — the  Egyptian  subjects  of  Cambyses  made  up  their 
minds  to  submission.     The  Oriental  will  generally  kiss  the 

In  ■<  ■nine  now  for  n  full  general  km  the  obsequious  slave  of  Persia, 
and  gave  no  more  trouble  to  her  subjugator  lliau  the  weakest, 
or  the  most  contented,  of  the  provinces. 

The  work  of  subjection  completed,  Cambyses,  having  been 
absent  from  his  capital  lunger  than  was  at  all  prudent,  prepared 
to  return  home,  lie  had  proceeded  on  his  way  as  far  us  Syria,5 
when  intelligence  reached  him  of  a  most  unexpected  nature. 
A  herald  suddenly  entered  bis  camp  and  proclaimed,  in  tho 
he.iriiii;  til  the  uhide  army,  (lint  L'liiubyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  bail 
ceased  to  reign,  and  that  the  allegiance  of  all  Persian  subjects 
was  henceforth  to  be  paid  to  >Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus.  At  liist,  it 
is  said,  Cambyses  thought  that  his  instrument  had  played  him 
false,  and  that  his  brother  was  alive  and  bad  actually  seized  the 
throne;  but  the  assurances  of  the  suspected  person,  and  a  sug- 
gestion which  he  made,  convinced  lum  of  the  contrary,  and  gave 
him  a  clue  to  the  real  solution  of  the  mystery.  Prciospes,  the 
nobleman  inculpated,  knew  that  the  so-called  ^nierdis  must  be 
an  impostor,  and  sn  jested  Ins  identity  with  a  ccrliiin  Ma^us, 
whose  brother  had  been  intrusted  by  Cambyses  with  the  general 
direction  of  his.  household  and  the  care  of  the  palace.  He  was 
[irobablv  led  to  make  the  surest  ion  by  bis  knowledge  of  the 
resemblance  borne  by  this  person  to  the  murdered  prince,'  which 

•  Herod,  ill  ST.  (If.  S.  t.  19)  mj>  Ih.I  there  ni  u 
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was  siimViciitlv  close  lu  mutt.'  personation  possible,  C'ambvsos 
was  llius  enabled  to  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  and  to 
consider  whether  he,  could  successfully  contend  with  it  or  no. 
Apparently,  he  decided  in  the  negative.  JSelieving  that  he 
could  not  triumph  over  the  conspiracy  which  hud  decreed  his 
downfall,  and  iimvillin^  to  descend  toa  private  stilt  ion— perhaps 
oven  uneertain  whether  his  enemies  would  spare  his  life — he 
resolved  to  ll  v  tu  the.  lust  refuge  of  a  dethroned  king,  and  to  end 
all  by  suicide.5  Dmwiii;.'  his  short  sword  from  its  slieal li,  lie 
gave  himself  a  wound,  of  which  ho  died  in  a  few  dttys.0 

It  is  certainly  siirprt-iup:  that  I  lie  kini:  liir  1  this  resolution. 

Ho  was  at  the  head  of  an  army,  returning  from  on  expedition, 
which,  if  nut  wholly  successful,  had  at  any  rate  added  to  the 
empire  an  important  province.  His  father's  name  was  a  tower 
of  strength,  and,  if  he  could  only  have  exposed  the  imposture 
that  had  been  practised  on  them,  he  might  have  counted  eoiili- 
ilontly  on  rallying  the  great  mass  of  the  Persians  f  o  his  cause. 
How  was  it  tlmt  he  did  not  advance  on  the  capital,  and  at  b-ast 
strike  one  Wow  for  empire?  No  clear  and  decided  response 
can  be  made  to  this  inquiry ;  but  we  may  indistinctly  discern  a 
mmilir  r  of  causes  which  may  have  combined  to  produce  in  the 
monarch's  mind  the  feeling  of  despondency  whereto  he  gave  way. 
Although  In*  returned  from  I'.gypt  a  substantial  conqueror,  his 
laurel  wreath  was  tarnished  by  ill-success;  bis  army,  weakened 
by  its  losses,  and  dispirited  by  its  failures,  was  out  of  heart ;  it 
had  no  trust  in  his  capacitv  as  a  commander,  and  could  not  be 
expected  to  fight  with  enthusiasm  on  his  behalf.    There  is  also 

bis  haughty  and  tyrannical  temper,  and  his  contempt  of  law  and 
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>r  remonstrance.18  His  pride  made  him  obstinate  in 
error;"  and  Ins  contempt  of  uflicrs  led  on  naturally  to  harsh- 
ness, anil  perhaps  even  to  cruelty."  He  is  accused  of  "  habitual 
ilniiiki-iLti!'.--,"  '  ami  nj-  ]ii'ul',:lily  five  fVinn  the  intemperance 
which  wa.s  a  common  I'crsiaii  failing;1  but  there  is  not  sufficient 
ground  for  believing  that  his  indulgence  was  excessive,  much 
lcs.s  that  it  proceeded  to  the  extent  of  affecting  his  reason. 
The  "madness  of  Cambyses,"  reported  to  and  believed  in  by 
Herodotus,  wits  u  fiction  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  who  wished  it 
to  bo  thought  that  their  gods  hud  in  this  way  punished  hia 
impiety.3  The  Persians  had  no  such  tradition,  but  merely 
ri  /ni  bl'a  i.-  unduly  m.\>ti  cicl  >ol:Hi.'  A  ci.>|uw-i.:iiuru' 
rt.'SisiiU'rnli'iti  "f  all  the  enJi'Ui  e  .in  the  suli Vet  leads  Ui  the  con- 
elusion  that  CambyneM  lived  and  d;ei|  in  the  |.:^. -vol.  I ■  j ~. 
reason,  having  neither  destroyed  it  through  inebriety  tint  lost  it 
by  the  jud>pnent  of  Heaven.* 

Tho  death  of  Canibyscs  (hc.  522)  left  the  conspirator*,  who 
had  possession  of  iho  capital,  at  liberty  to  develnpe  their  pro- 
jects, and  t<)  lake  each  stops  ai  they  Ihnugh!  best  for  the  con- 
solidation and  perpetuation  of  their  power.  The  position  which 
they  occupied  was  one  of  peculiar  delicacy.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  iuijiDStor  bad  to  guard  against  acting  in  any  way  which 
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would  throw  suspicion  on  his  being  really  Smerdis,  the  son  of 
Cyrus.  On  the  other,  he  had  to  satisfy  the  Magian  priests,  to 
whom  he  was  welt  known,  and  on  whom  he  mainly  depended  fur 
support,  if  his  imposture  should  be  detected.  These  priests 
must  have  desired  a  change  of  the  national  religion,  and  to  effect 
this  must  have  been  the  true  aim  and  object  of  the  revolution.6 
But  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution.  An 
open  prorlunratiou  that  Magism  Whs  to  supersede  Zoroastriaoi^ni 
would  have  seeimed  a  strange  act  in  an  Achnmienian  prince,  and 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  arouse  doubts  which  might  easily 
terniinate  in  discovery.  The  Magian  brothers  shrank  from 
affronting  this  peril,  uild  resolved,  before  approaching  it.  to 
obtain  for  the  new  government  an  amount  of  general  popularity, 
which  would  make  its  overthrow  in  fair  tight  difficult.  Ac- 
ijuniijiL.'K'  tlic  [ii.'iv  n-i'^n  wns  inaugurated  by  a  general  remission 
of  tribute  and  military  service  for  the  space  of  three  years'— a 
measure  which  was  certain  to  give  satisfaction  to  ell  the  tribes 
and  nations  nf  the  empire,  exeept  (lie  IVisian?.  Persia  Proper 
was  at  all  times  exempt  from  tribute,"  and  was  thus,  so  far, 
imafVeeted  by  tlit;  Ix.uii  granted;  while  military  service  was  no 
doubt  poptdar  with  the  ruling  nation,  for  whoso  benefit  the 
various  conquests  were  effected."  Still  Persia  could  scarcely 
take  umbrage  at  an  inactivity  which  was  to  last  only  three 
years,  while  to  the  rest  of  the  empire  the  twofold  grace  accorded 
must  have  been  thoroughly  acceptable. 

Farther  to  confirm  his  uncertain  hold  upon  the  throne,  the 
Phciulu-Snienlis  look  (o  wife  all  the  widows  of  his  predecessor.10 
This  is  a  practice  common  in  the  East;"  and  there  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  it  gives  a  new  monarch  a  certain  prestige  in  the 
eyes  of  his  people.  In  the  present  ease,  however,  it  involved  a 
danger.  The  wives  of  the  late  king  were  likely  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  person  nf  the  king'?  brother ;  Atossa,  at  any  rati',  mold 
not  fail  to  know  him  intimately.  If  the  Magus  allowed  them 
to  associate  lngi-tlier  freely,  awarding  to  the  ordinary  practice, 
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;lo  principle  of  complete  isoktbn.  Each  wife  was  assigned 
tr  own  portion  of  the  palace ;  and  no  visiting  of  odo  wife  by 
notlier  was  permitted.11    Access  to  them  from  without  wits 


i  themselves  suspicious;  they  naturally  suggested  an 
piiry  into  their  cause  and  object    It  was  a  possible  cxplana- 


if  the  subject  races  throughout  the  empire.  They 
reeable  to  a  portion  of  the  Persian  people,  who 
a  more  material  worship  and  a  more  gorgeous 
an  hod  contented  their  ancestors.  If  the  faithful 
f  Ormnzd  saw  them  with  dismay,  they  were  too 
it,  nud  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  religious  revo- 
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In  one  remote  province  the  change  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to 
,1  religions  struggle  was  then?  gohi;;  on,  adding  strei;  lit  h 

to  the  side  of  intolerance.  Tiie  Jews  hud  now  been  engaged 
for  lii'tern  or  sixteen  years  in  the  restoration  of  their  temple, 
according  to  tlio  permission  granted  thom  by  Cyrus.  Their 
enterprise  was  distasteful  lo  the  neighbouring  Siiismriljms," 
who  strained  every  nerve  lo  prevent  its  being  brought  to  a 
successful  issue,  and  as  each  new  king  mounted  the  Persian 
throne,  made  a  fresh  effort  to  have  the  work  stopped  i>v 
authority.    Their  representations  had  had  no  effect  upon 

CiimljVMjs  luif  ulien  they  m-re  repealed  on  the  aeee."ioii  of 
the  Psoudo-Smerdis,  the  result  was  different  An  edict  was  at. 
once  sent  down  to  Palestine,  reversing  the  decree  of  Gyms,  und 
authorising  the  inhabitants  of  Sumaria  to  interfere  forcibly  in 
the  matter,  and  compel  the  Jews  to  desist  from  buil dim;.11 
Armed  with  this  decree,  the  Samaritan  authorities  hastened  to 
Jeni-iilcm,  and   "  made  the  Jews  to  cease  by  force  and 

These  revelations  of  a  leaning  towards  a  creed  diverse  from 
that  of  tile  Ai'iimiiiyninn  princes,  combined  with  the  system  of 
seclusion  adopted  in  the  palace— a  system  not  limited  to  the 
scr;i_']iu,  but  extending  ;iis:i  to  tlio  person  of  the  monarch,  who 
neithor  quitted  the  palace  precincts  himself,  nor  allowed  any 

of  the  Persian  nobles  to  enter  them  '—must  have  turned  the 
snsiiic-ic.nl*  previously  existing  into  a  general  belief  and  con- 
viction that  the  monarch  seated  on  the  throne  was  not  Snv-His, 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  but  an  impostor.  Yet  still  there  was  for  a 
while  no  outbreak.  It  mattered  nothing  to  the  provincials, 
who  ruled  them,  provided  that  order  was  maintained,  and  that 
the  boons  granted  them  at  the  opening  of  the  new  reign  wore 
Dot  revoked  or  modified.  Their  wishes  were  no  doubt  in  favour 
of  the  prince  who  bad  remitted  their  burthens:*  and  in 
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Media  a  peculiar  sympathy  would  exist  towards  one  who  luid 
exalted  Magisni.3  Such  discontent  as  was  felt  would  be 
confined  to  Persia,  or  to  Persia  and  a  few  provinces  of  the 
north-east,  where  the  Zoroastrian  faith  may  have  maintained 
itself* 

At  last,  among  the  chief  Persians,  rumours  began  to  arise. 
These  were  stonily  repressed  at  the  outset,  and  a  roign  of 
terror  was  established,  during  which  men  remained  silent 
through  fear*  liut  at  length  some  of  the  principal  nobles, 
convinced  of  the  imposture,  held  secret  counsel  together,  and 
discussed  the  measures  prupe.r  tu  be  adopted  under  the  circum-- 

stunoes.*  Nothing,  however,  was  done  until  tho  arrival  at  the 
capital '  of  a  personage  felt  by  nil  to  bo  the  proper  leader  of 
the  nation  in  tho  existing  crisis.  This  «as  Darius,  the  son 
of  Ilyataspes,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,6  who  probably  stood 
in  the  direct  line  of  the  siuTe-simi,  fulling  (he  issue  of  Cyrus. 
At  tho  early  age  of  twenty  he  had  attainted  the  attention  of 
that  monarch,  who  suspected  him  even  then  of  a  design  to 
seize  tho  throne'    Ho  was  now  about  twenty-eight  years'"  of 
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age,  and  therefore  at  a  time  of  life  suited  for  vigorous  enter- 
prise ;  which  was  probably  the  renson  why  his  father,  Hys- 
tasjies,  who  was  still  alive,11  sent  him  to  the  capital,  instead  of 
proceeding  thither  in  person.  Youth  and  vigour  were  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  success  in  a  struggle  against  the  holders 
of  power;  and  II yst napes  no  longer  possessed  those  advantages. 
He  therefore  yielded  to  his  son  that  headship  of  the  movement 
to  which  his  position  would  have  entitled  him;  and,  with  the 
leadership  in  danger,  lie  yielded  necessarily  his  claim  to  the 
first  pkee,  whim  the  time  of  peril  should  bo  past  and  the  rewards 
of  victory  should  come  to  be  apportioned. 

Darius,  on  his  arrival  at  the  capital,11  was  at  once  accepted, 
as  head  of  the  conspiracy,  and  with  prudent  boldness  deter- 
mined on  pushing  matters  to  an  immediate  decision.  Over- 
ruling the  timidity  of  a  purty  among  the  conspirators,  who 
urged  delay,13  be  iirnuvl  his  partisans,  and  proceeded,  without 
a  moment's  pause,  to  the  attack.  According  to  the  Greek 
iii.-terinns,  he  and  Ids  friend-  entered  the  palace  in  a  body,  and 
surprised  the  Magus  in  his  private  apartments,  where  they 
slew  him  after  a  brief  struggle."  liut  the  authority  of  Darius 
discredits  the  (ireek  accounts  and  shows  us,  though  with 
provoking  brevity,  that  the  course  of  events  must  have  been 
very  different.  The  Magus  was  not  slain  in  the  privacy  of  his 
palace,  at  Susa  or  Ecbataua,  but  met  his  death  in  a  small  and 
insignilicnnt  fort  in  the  part  of  Media  called  "the  Nisamn 
plain,"15  or,  more  bi-i-'tly,  "  Xisca,"  •:,  nit  her  he  appears  to  have 
tied  with  a  baud  of  followers.16  Whether  he  was  lirst  attacked 
in  the  capital,  and  escaping  threw  himself  into  this  strongliuld, 
or  receiving  timely  warning  of  his  danger  withdrew  to  it  beforo 
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the  outbreak  occurred,  or  merely  happened  to  be  at  the  spot 
when  the  conspirator.-i  decided  to  make  their  attempt,  we  bate 
no  means  of  determining.  We  only  know  that  the  ecene  uf  the 
lii-;t  strujr.iJi.'  was  ^ictitchute--,  in  Media  ;  that  Darius  made  the 
attack  accompanied  by  six  Persian  nobles  at'  high  rank;"  and 
that  tho  contest  terminated  in  the  slaughter  of  tho  Magus 
and  of  a  number  of  his  chief  adherents,  who  were  involved  in 
the  fall  of  their  master.11 

Nor  did  the  vengeance  of  tho  successful  conspirators  stop 
here.  Speeiliug  to  the  capita!,  with  the  head  of  the  Magus  in 
their  bands,  and  exhibiting  everywhere  this  proof  at  once  of 
the  death  of  the  late  king  and  of  his  imposture,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  authorise,  and  aid  in  carrying  out,  a  general  massacre 
of  the  Magian  priests,  tho  abettors  of  tho  late  usurpation.'5 
Kvery  Magus  who  could  be  found  was  poniarded  by  the  imraged 
Persian-;;  and  the  caste  would  have  been  well-nigh  extermi- 
nated, if  it  had  not  been  for  tho  approach  of  night.  Darkness 
brought  the  carnage  to  nn  end ;  and  the  sword,  onec  sheathed, 
was  not  again  drawn.  Only,  to  complete  the  punishment  of 
the  ambitious  religionists  who  had  insulted  and  deceived  the 
nation,  the  day  of  the  massacre  was  appointed  to  be  kept 
annually  as  a  solemn  festival,  under  the  name  of  tho  3Iago- 

should  leave  his  house." 

The  accession  of  Darius  to  the  vacant  throne  now  took  place 
(Jan.  1,  B.C.  521).  According  to  Herodotus  it  was  preceded  by 
a  period  of  debate  and  irresolution,  during  which  tho  royal 
authority  was,  as  it  were,  in  commission  among  tho  Seven:  and 
in  this  interval  he  places  not  only  tho  choice  of  a  king,  but  an 
actual  discussion  on  the  subject  of  tho  proper  form  of  govern- 
ment to  be  established.31  Kven  his  contemporaries,  however, 
could  see  that  this  last  story  was  unworthy  of  credit;"  and 
it  may  bo  questioned  whether  any  more  reliance  ought  to  he 
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placed  0:1  the  remainder  of  the  narrative.    Probably  the  true 


duns  or  families"1  together  in  secret  conclave  and  arranged 
all  tlieir  proceedings  beforehand.  Xo  government  but  the 
monarckia!  could  be  thought  of  for  u  moment,  and  110  one 
could  assert  any  claim  to  bo  king  but  Darius.  Darius  went 
into  the  conspiracy  11s  a  pretender  to  tho  throne:  the  other  six 

While,  however,  the  sis  were  far  from  disputing  Darius's  right, 
they  required  and  received  for  themselves  a  guarantee  of 
certain  privileges,  which  may  either  have  belonged  to  tliein 
previously,  by  law  or  custom,  as  the  heads  of  the  grant  clans, 
or  may  have  been  now  for  the  iirst  time  conceited.  The  king 
linuiid  himself  to  chouse  his  wives  from  among  the  families 
of  tho  conspirators  only,  and  sanctioned  their  claim  to  have 
free  access  to  Ids  person  at  all  times  without  asking  his  per- 
mission.1 One  of  their  number,  Otnnes,  demanded  and  obtained 
even  more.  He  and  his  house  were  to  remain  "froe,"s  anil 
were  to  receive  yearly  a  magnificent  kaftan,  or  royal  present.3 
Tims,  something  like  a  check  on  unbridled  despotism  was  for- 
mally and  regularly  established;  a  hereditary  nobility  was 
acknowledged ;  the  king  became  to  some  extent  dependent  on 
bis  grandees;  he  could  cot  regard  himself  as  the  solo  fountain 
of  honour;  sis  great  nobles  stood  round  the  throne  as  its 


S'Vi'ii  iili.ii.lv  i>r<ii[jir.i  uii-   omnia  (llfrwl.  ii,  1;  ill.  G9);  Cam- 
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rlaite  law.  suui-m-d  lty  lleruliiluri  I"  but  tlirre  run  he  mi  il.mbt  lhat  ii  in- 

lioee  dated  from  the  arressluu  of  DariUl,  volved  some  rail  privilege*. 
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supports;  bill  l!;eir  position  was  so  near  (lie  monarch  lliat  they 
detracted  somewhat  from  bis  prestige  end  dignity. 

The  guaranteo  of  these  privileges  wns,  we  amy  be  Bare, 
given,  and  tin:  choice  of  Darius  us  king  made,  bi'Turc-  (he  attack 
upon  the  Magus  begun.  It  would  have  been  madness  to  allow 
an  interval  of  anarchy.  When  Darius  reached  the  capital, 
with  the  bead  of  the  IVeudo-Smcrdts  in  his  possession,  be  no 
doubt  proceeded  at  om  e  to  tho  palace  anil  took  bis  sent  upon 
the  vacant  throne.  No  opposition  was  offered  to  bim.  The 
Persians  gladly  saw  a  scion  of  their  old  royal  stock  installed 
in  power.  Tho  provincials  were  too  far  off  to  interfere.  Purh 
malcontents  as  might  In:  present  would  be  cowed  by  the  mas- 
sacre that  was  going  on  in  tho  streets.  The  friends  and  inti- 
mates of  the  fallen  monarch  would  be  only  anxious  to  escape 
notice.  The  reign  of  tho  new  king  no  doubt  commenced  amid 
those  acclamations  which  are  never  wanting  in  the  East  when  a 
sovereign  first  shows  hiiu-elf  to  his  subjects. 

The  measures  with  which  the  new  monarch  inaugurated  his 
reign  bad  for  their  object  the  re-establishment  of  the  old 
worship.  He  rebuilt  the  Zoroasl  ri;m  temples  which  the  Magus 
had  destroyed,  ami  probably  restored  the  use  of  the  sacred 
chants  and  the  other  accustomed  ceremonies.*  It  may  be  sus- 
pected that  his  religious  zeal  proceeded  often  to  the  length 
of  persecution,  and  that  the  Magian  priests  were  not  the  only 
persons  who,  under  the  orders  which  he  issued,  felt  tin:  weight 
of  the  secular  arm.6  His  Zoroastrian  zeal  was  soon  known 
through  tho  provinces;  and  the  Jews  forthwith  resumed  tho 
building  of  their  temple/  trusting  that  their  conduct  would  be 
consonant  with  his  wishes.  This  trust  was  not  misplaced  r  for, 
when  the  Samaritans  once  more  interfered  and  tried  to  induce 
the  new  king  to  put  a  stop  to  the  work,  the  only  result  was 
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a  fresh  edict,  confirming  the  old  decree  of  Cyrus,  fnvtiiddiiii; 
interference,  and  assigning  a  farther  grant  of  money,  eattle, 
com,  &c,  from  the  royal  uteres,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  pious 
undertaking.'  Its  accomplishment  was.  declared  to  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  king  and  his  house,  since,  when  the  temple 
was  finished,  sacrifices  would  bo  offered  in  it  to  "the  God  of 
Heaven,"  and  prayer  would  be  made  "for  the  life  of  the  king 
and  of  his  sons."'  Such  was  the  sympathy  which,  still  united 
pure  Zoroas  Irian  ism  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

lint  the  reign,  which,  so  far,  might  have  seemed  to  he 
auspirinnsly  begun,  ™  destined  ere.  long  to  meet  opposition, 
and  even  to  encounter  armed  hostility,  hi  various  quarters.  In 
the  loosely  organized  empires  of  the  early  type,'  a  change  of 
sovereign,  especially  if  accompanied  by  revolutionary  violence, 
is  always  regarded  as  an  opportunity  for  rebellion.  Doubt  as 
to  tho  condition  of  the  capital  paralyses  I  ho  imperial  authority 
in  the-  provinces;  and  bold  men,  taking  advantage  of  tho 
moment  of  weakness,  start  up  in  various  places,  asserting  inde- 
pendence, and  seeking  to  obtain  for  themselves  kingdoms  out 
of  the  chaos  which  they  see  around  them.  The  more  remote 
provinces  are  especially  liable  to  be  thus  affected,  and  often 
revolt  successfully  on  such  an  occasion.  It  appears  that  the 
circumstances  under  which  Darius  obtained  the  throne  were 
more  than  usually  provocative  of  tho  spirit  of  disaffection  and 
rebellion.  Not  only  did  tho  governors  of  remote  countries, 
like  Egypt  and  Lydia,  assume  an  attitude  incompatible  with 
their  daty  as  subjects,10  but  everywhere,  even  in  the  very  heart 
of  tho  empire,  insurreelion  raised  its  head;  and  for  six  long 

province  after  another  to  obedience.  Susiana,  Babylonia,  Persiu 
itself,  Media,  Assyria,  Armenia,  Hyrcania,  Parthia,  M'argiuim, 
Sagartia,  and  Bncia,  all  revolted  during  this  space,  and  were 
successively  chastised  and  recovered.  It  may  be  suspected 
that  the  religious  element  entered  into  some  of  these  struggles,11 

'  Eiru  vt,  S,  9.  ■  Em  vi.  10.  |   below,  p.  415. 

'  S,  ..  n I „,-(..  ml.  ii.  ].p.  m  i       "  THU  hub  In  to  imr.IL.-l  in  iW 

I*  Hand.  I1L  IIS;  It.  lft.   Compare!    moral  rcHitlionj  which  llnriua  opptoJn 
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ami  that  the  unusual  mmilj^r  of  the  revolts  and  the  obstinate 
character  of  many  of  thcni  were  connected  with  the  downfall 
of  Slugi-an  and  the  restoration  of  the  pure  Zoroastrian  faith, 
wliit'h  1  'drill-:  was  bent  on  ('fleeting.  But  this  explanation  can 
only  be  applied  partially."    Wo  must  suppose,  besides,  a  sort 

kid  broken  out  reached  them,  and  a  ri.-s. dutian  to  fake  advantage 
of  the  critical  state  of  things,  spreading  rapidly  from  one 
people  to  another. 

A  brief  sketch  of  those  various  revolts  must  now  be  given. 
They  commenced  with  a  rising  in  Susiana,  where  a  certain 
.■Urines  assime'il  the  name  and  shiti'  of  king,  ami  was  supported 
by  the  people,11  Almost,  simultaneously  a  pretender  appeared 
in  lubvlim,  who  gave  out  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  late  kin;, 
Xaljumdus,  and  bore  the  wo  rid -renowned  name  of  NeW-ki'i- 
nezzar."  Darius,  regarding  tliis  second  revolt  as  the  more 
important  of  the  two,  while  he  dispatched  a  force  to  punish 
tlio  Su;ianians,  proceeded  in  person  against  the  liauylonii.ji 
pretender.  The  rivals  met  at  the  river  Tigris,  which  the  liahy- 
hinians  lichl  with  a  naval  li.'ii:e,  while  their  army  was  postcil  uii 
the  right  bank,  ready  to  dispute  the  passage.  Darius,  however, 
crossed  the  river  in  their  despite,  and  defeating  the  troops  of 
his  antagonist,  pressed  forward  against  the  capital.  He  had 
nearly  reached  it,  when  the  pretender  gave  him  battle  for  the 
second  time  at  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
Fortune  again  declared  in  favour  of  the  Persians,  who  drove 
tho  host  of  their  enemy  into  tho  water  aud  destroyed  gn  at 
numbers.  Tho  soi-disatd  Nebuchadnezzar  escaped  with  a  few 
horsemen  aud  threw  himself  into  Babylon;  but  the  city  was 
ill-prepared  for  a  siege,  and  was  soon  taken,  the  pretender 


in  his  awount  of  the  revolu  and  tlltir 

which  he  u'reloll  is  nol  rebellion,  hut 
"lying" — i.e.  fnlflu  religion.  (JWsf. 

r.  i  (ll,  iv.  /til.Jjm.) 

11  The  two  revolll  of  Babylon,  for 
butanes,  mint  hive  been  wholly  uucon- 


»  Blhirt.  /mcr.  eel.  L  par.  IS,  §5 

"  Ibid.  §5  I  BUshcc!  Ihnt  Na- 

bonldui  had  arai.Lllj  a  m.mil  this  niiiw, 
l-.rm'  l;jin  by  Mtnrri..  unci  nnmrd  after 
his  prand  fell  lit.  rhe  civlii  Ni'Jm.h.L.J- 

j   pare  below,  p.  JU.)  ' 
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fulling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  who  caused  liim  to  bo 
executed.1 

Meanwhile,  in  Susiana,  Atrines,  tie  original  leader  of  the 

rebellion,  liiiil  bull  made  prisoner  bv  the.  truups  sent  against 
him,  and,  being  brought  tt>  Darius  while,  hi;  was  on  hia  march 
against  Laby Ion,  was  put  to  death.3  But  (his  severity  had 
licit'  oiled.  A  i'lodt  l.'iul'-r  ;tji| >■  ^tit-il  in  (lie  person  of  it  certain 
Martca,  a  Persian  ; 1  who,  taking  example  I'rom  the  Babylonian 
j'L-l.it-l,  ii-iimiL-il  it  name  «  liii'h  connected  liim  with  the  1 -1  ■  1  Lilies 

of  the  country  *  and  probably  claimed  to  be  their  descendant. 
But  the  hands  of  Darius  were  now  free  by  the  termination  of 
the  Babylonian  contest,  and  lie  was  able  to  proceed  towards 
Susiana  himself.  This  movement,  apparently,  was  unexpected ; 
for  when  the  Susionians  heard  of  it,  they  were  so  alarmed  tbat 
they  laid  hniuls  on  the  pretender  ami  slew  hiai.s 

A  more  important  rebellion  followed.  Three  of  the  chief 
provinces  of  tin1  empire,  Mediii,  Armenia,  and  Assyria,  revolted 
in  concert.  A  Median  monarch  was  set  up,  wlio  called  himself 
Xathritcs,  and  claimed  descent  from  tho  great  Cyuxnrcs ;  and 
it  would  seein  that  the  three  countries  iiumediittcly  acknow- 
ledged his  sway.  Durius,  seeing  how  formidable  t lie  revolt 
was,  determined  to  aet  with  caution.  Settling  himself  at  tho 
newly-con.piered  city  of  Babylon,  he  resolved  to  employ  his 
(generals  against  the  rebels,  and  in  this  way  to  gaugo  tho 
strength  of  tin:  oiuliroiik,  before  ml  venturing  his  own  person 
into  (he  fray.  Hydarnes,  one  of  the  Seven  conspirators,*  was 
sent  into  Media  with  an  army,  while  Uadarses,  an  Armenian,  was 

1  StiUt,  later,  col.  i,  par,  lit;  col.  U.  |  of  the  image  of  Bel,  Killed  by  Hero- 
par.  ].  As  this  was  1  tn-  njily  sii-d  "1"  ilnlu.  in  liis  first  Uoolt  (cha.  ]B3  anil 
d : 1 1 ! . ■.  I  .1:1  i.irc-i  -.iv  llariua  in  person,  1  181). 

It  (linul.1  iiavc  been  the  occasion  of  the  1      '  lirhisl.  JWr.  rot.  i.  oar,  17. 

r„i,i;iri(ir  iii,-i,l,.nt.  n-liil.-i  i.)  Il.-r.«l.>lm  *  II. id.  ml.  ii.  par.  3. 

Innards  r l.o  close  .if  bis  Thir.l  lln.k  •  Tho  name  assumed  by  Mortos  is 

(.■hs.  1 .11.1-1  V.i).  if  tl ii>!f  ii.:::4i:i'.5  h:,d  c>|irc=..-l  in  tbiu  Ionian  'tij  lu.imsl, 

l«ni    liisu.riill]  :    bill    [lien,    is   mr;  (Imbues).     This    [s    probably   II  rvpri- 

rra™  to  lielievL-  [lial  llii-y  belong  10  sentation  of  I  In-  ..1.1  f ".«»..,...  i.l.i.ii  is 

Oriental  romance.    (Set   the  author's  found  in  so  rannv  nival  Snsianiinnamea 

1)::,;I-,I;S,  vol.  ii.  p.  411,  nole  ',  2nd  lo«  arils  ll.e  cloL-  of  (lie  Assyrian  i-i.i- 

tdilion.)  pi,,.   0„  atove,  vol.  ii.            nolo  '.) 

Inei.lenla  probably  consc  |iicnt  tip™  *  Helitsl.  inter,  col.  11.  par.  4, 

this  i  1 . l-  or.,  ilir  ,i|s-niii,.  Hi"  rli-  i..inh  1  IIl-iuJ.  iii.  TO;    Cl.is.    K:-.  I'm. 

Hi  Kitoctb,  anil  tlic  attempted  plunder  J  14;  iic.iu/.  laser,  col.  iv.  par.  IS,  $  ". 
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dispatched  into  Armenia,  and  Vomiscs,  a  Persian,  was  ordered  to 
march  through  Assyria  iiitn  the  same  country.  All  throe  ^-onoruls 
were  met  by  the  forces  of  the  protead-r,  anil  several  bit! t Irs  were, 
fought,'  with  results  that  seem  not  to  havo  been  very  decisive. 
Darius  claims  Die  victory  on  each  occasion  for  his  own  generals ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  his  arms  made  little  progress,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  several  small  defeats,  Hie  rebellion  maintained  a  bold 
front,  and  Has  thought  not  unlikely  to  bo  successful.  r«o  strong 
was  this  feeling  that  two  of  the  eastern  provinces,  Hyrciinia 
and  Parthia,  deserted  the  Persian  cause  in  the  midst  of  the 
struggle,  mnl  placed  themselves  under  the  rule  of  Xathiites," 
Either  this  circumstance,  or  the  general  position  of  affairs, 
induced  Darius  at  length  to  take  the  lield  in  person.  Quilling 
Babylon,  he  marched  into  Media,  and,  being  mot  by  the  pre- 
tender near  a  town  called  Kudn'is,  lie  defeated  him  in  a  great 
battle.'  This  is  no  doubt  the  engagement  of  which  Kemdotcs 
speaks,  and  which  he  rightly  regards  as  decisive."'  The  battle 
of  KAiiriis  gave  Eebatana  into  t  lie  hands  of  Darius,  and  made 
the  .Median  prince  an  outcast  and  a  fugitive.  Ho  (led  towards 
the  East,  prolntMv  inteniliai:  te  join  liis  |iarti-an-  in  Hyrcania 
and  Parthia,  but  was  overtaken  in  the  district  of  Ehages  and 
made  prisoner  by  the  troops  of  Darius."  The  king  treated 
his  captive  with  extreme  severity.  Having  cut  off  his  nose, 
Cars,  and  bmgno,  he  kept  him  fur  some  time  chained  to  the 
door  of  his  palace,  in  order  that  thero  might  be  no  doubt  of 
his  capture.  When  this  object  had  boon  sufficiently  secured, 
the  wretched  sufferer  was  allowed  to  end  his  miserable  exisl- 
ence.  He  was  crucified  in  his  capital  city,  Eebatana,  before 
the  eyes  of  those  who  had  seen  his  former  glory.'1 

The  rebellion  was  thus  crashed  in  its  original  seat,  but  it  had 

Jtrftt.  finer-,  col.  ii.  par.  16.  \  to'thtl  i'wlio'n'lo""^^'''"''''''""'! 

-  H'i'l.  col.  ii.  far.  IS.  ^        ii-    J":.  1 1  h..-j    .  .       ,i  11...  :.     A)  [.Li:  1:1  I. 

pilou.  araardmi  Si  orlaa  KCTtrrrpap-  at  Jthnjns,  ri-prH-.i-n;*  \iiO]ii!<->..  w 

fix  1  viKqSinTti. —  IIcmkI.  i.  nTil  until.'  mil  J  1'ri  I  i.i.ra  -  ;   _*.;iliur!l- -t-.- 

130.  .  nosor  is  Darhis.   The  BOta  of  tune  {It. 

11  HAi,l.  Inter,  col.  ii.  pnr.  13.  3  tvii  fi)  ,M\l  this  in-riod. 

"  So  far  as  an;  lUbslrntum  of  Jijs-  , 
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still  to  be  put  down  in  the  countries  whereto  it  had  irxh-iults.l 
iLy  If  1 'pjrll.ru  uinl  ll  ii  j.Ju  i,  olii  li  hn-J  •  iril.  ru-  •  I  (!■•■  •j.im* 
of  the  pro  tender,  wcru  still  maintaining  a  conflict  with  their 
former  governor,  llystiis[nw,  i  laiius's  fat  hcr.,J  Darius  marched 
as  far  as  Khages  to  liia  father's  assistance,  and  dispatched  from 
that  point  a  body  of  Persian  troops  to  reinforce  him.  With 
this  important  aid  II  v.- 1  apses  once  more  gave  the  rein-Is  hat  tie, 
and  succeeded  in  defeating  them  so  entirely  that  they  presently 
made  their  submission." 

Troubles,  meanwhile,  bad  broken  out  in  Sagnrtia.  A  native 
chief,  moved  probably  by  the  success  which  had  for  a  while 
attended  the  Median  rebel  who  claimed  to  rule  as  tho  de- 
scendant ami  representative  of  Oyusares,  came  forward  with 
similar  pretensions,  and  was  accepted  by  tho  Sagartians  as 
their  monarch.  Tins  revolt,  however,  proved  unimportant. 
During  suppressed  it  with,  tho  utmost  facility  by  moans  of  a 
mixed  army  of  Persians  and  Medes,  whom  he  placed  under 
a  Median  leader,  Tacliamaspates.  The  pretender  wan  captured 
and  treated  almost  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  Mode  who.-e 
example  ho  had  followed,  Ilis  nose  and  ears  were  cut  off;  ho 
was  chuined  for  a  while  at  the  palace  door;  and  finally  he  was 
crucified  at  Arbela." 

Another  trifling  revolt  occurred  about  the  same  time  in 
Margiana.  Tho  Margiuns  rebelled  and  set  up  a  certain  Phra- 
ates,  a  native,  to  be  their  king.  But  the  satrap  of  Bactria, 
within  whose  province  Mmgiana  lay,  quelled  the  revrdt  almost 
immediately.' 


Hitherto,  how 

■ver  thickly  troubles  had  como  upon 

him, 

Darius  could  havi 

!  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  wat 

tending  with  forei 

gners,  and  that  his  own  nation  at  an' 

was  faithful  and 

true.    But  now  this  consolation  was 

to  be 

taken  from  him. 

During  his  absence  in  tho  provinces  c 

J  the 

north-east,  Persia 

itself  revolted  against  his  authority 
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acknowledged  for  king  an  impostor,  who,  undeterred  by  the 
fate  of  Gomatci,  and  relying  on  the  obscurity  which  still  hung 
over  the  end  of  the  real  Smerdis,  assumed  his  name,  and 
claimed  to  be  tho  legitimate  occupant  of  the  throne.1  The 
Persians  at  home  were  either  deceived  a  second  time,  or  were 
willing  to  try  a  change  of  ruler;3  hut  the  army  of  Darius, 
eonipO'OiI  of  lW.iisins  and  Srcch^,  adhered  to  tho  banner  under 
which  they  had  so  often  inarched  to  victory,  tind  enabled 
Darius,  after  a  struggle  of  some  duration,  to  re-establish  his 
sway.*  The  impostor  suffered  two  defeat*  at  the  hands  of 
Artabardes,  one  of  Djimn'.i  ^nueriLls,  while  a  force  which  be 
bad  detached  to  excite  rebellion  in  Arachosia  was  engaged  by 
the  satrap  of  that  province  and  completely  routed.1  The  so- 
cnlled  Smerdis  was  himself  captured,  and  suffered  the  usual 
penalty  of  unsuccessful  revolt,  crucifixion.0 

Before,  however,  these  results  were  accomplished  —  while 
the  fortune  of  war  still  hung  in  tho  balance — a  fresh  danger 
threatened.  Encouraged  by  the  disaffection  which  appeared 
to  be  so  general,  and  which  had  at  length  reached  the  very 
citadel  of  the  Empire,  Babylon  revolted  for  the  second  time. 
A  man,  named  Aracus,  an  Armenian  by  descent,  but  settled  in 
Babylonia,  headed  the  insurrection,  and,  adopting  the  practice 
of  personation  so  usual  at  the  time,  assumed  the  name  and 
style  of  " Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Nabonidus."  Le63  alarmed 
on  this  occasion  than  at  the  time  of  the  first  revolt,  the  king 
was  content  to  send  u  Median  general  against  the  now  pre- 
tender. This  oilicer,  who  is  called  Intaphros,  speedily  chastised 
tho  rebels,  capturing  JSabylon,  and  taking  Amcus  prisoner. 
Crucifixion  was  again  the  punishment  awarded  to  the  rebel 

in ;  and  it  may  have  been  in  this  interval  that  Darius  found 
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time  to  chastise  tho  remoter  governors,  who,  without  formally 
declaring  themselves  independent,  or  assuming  tho  title  of  king, 
had  done  acts  savouring  of  rebellion.  Orcetes,  the  governor  of 
Sardis,  who  had  comported  himself  strangely  even  under  Cain- 
byses,  having  ventured  to  entrap. and  put  to  death  an  ally 
of  that  monarch's,  Polycrates  of  Samos,"  had  from  the  time  of 
the  llugiiin  revolution  assumed  an  attitude  quite-  above  that 
of  a  subject.  Having  a  quarrel  with  llitrobat.r/s,  the  governor 
of  a  jici^libemriiig  province,  he  murdered  him  and  annexed  his 
territory.1  "When  Darius  sent  a  courier  to  him  with  a  HKwugo 
the  purport  of  which  he  disliked,  lie  set  men  to  waylay  and 
a^assinato  him.10  It  was  impossible  to  overlook  such  acts; 
and  Darius  must  have  scut  an  army  into  Asia  Minor,  if  one  of 
his  nobles  had  not  undertaken  to  remove  Orestes  in  another 
way.  Arming  himself  with  several  written  orders  hearing  tho 
kind's  f  l-liI,  he  went  to  Sard  is,  and  gradually  tried  the  temper 
of  tho  guard  which  the  satrap  kept  round  his  person.  When 
he  found  them  full  of  respect  for  the  royal  authority,  and  ready 
to  do  whatever  tho  king  commanded,  he  produced  an  order  for 
the  governor's  execution,  which  they  carried  into  offoct  imme- 
diately." 

The  governor  of  Egypt,  Arynndcs,  had  shown  a  guilty  ambi- 
tion in  a  more  covert  way.11  Understanding  that  Darius  had 
issued  a  gold  coinage  of  remarkable  purity,  he,  on  his  own 
authority  and  without  consulting  the  king,  issued  a  silver 
coinage  of  a  similar  character."  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  ho  even  placed  his  name  upon  his  coins;'4  an  act  which 
to  the  Oriental  mind  distinctly  implied  a  claim  of  independent 


r  01  inj  rolQ  iia  ijuni.il-  t  hip  aullmr'a  //,™/olrrj,  vol.  'v.  p.  2b, 
to  fill  by  Huodotui  (1-    1  -—  1  "-'  " 
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sovereignly.  Darius  taxed  him  with  a  design  to  revolt,  and 
put  him  to  death  on  the  charge,  apparently  without  eiciting 
any  disturbance.' 6 

Still,  however,  the  Empire  was  nut  wholly  tranquillized. 
A  revolt  in  Snsimia.  suppn-ssed  by  the  conspirator  Gobryas, 
and  another  among  the  Sara:  of  the  Tigris,  quelled  by  Darius 
in  person,  are  recorded  on  the  rock  of  Behistun,  in  u  supple- 
nu'istiii-y  portion  of  the  Inscription.10  Wo  cannot  date,  unless 
it  bo  by  approximation,  these  various  troubles ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  almost  all  contained  within  n 
spun'  not  exi-'Lvdiug  tin;  or  six  years.  The  dale  of  the  3  ielits;i;n 
Inscription  is  fixed  by  internal  evidence  to  about  B.C.  Sl(i- 
5 IS— in  other  words,  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Darius."  Its  erection  seems  to  mark  the  termination  of  the 
lir~l  period  of  the  reign,  or  that  of  disturbance,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seeond  period,  or  that  of  tranquillity,  in- 
ternal progress,  mid  patronage  of  the  line  arts  by  the  monarch. 

It  was  natural  that  harm.-*,  v  =  ml;  "ifh  so  much  eii'oit  ami 
diilii'uitv  reduced  the  revolted  provinces  to  obedience,  should 
proceed  to  consi<ler  within  himself  how  the  recurrence  of  such 
a  time  of  trouble  might  be  prevented.  His  experience  had 
shown  hiiu  how  weal;  were  the  ties  which  hud  hitherto  been 
thought  sufficient  to  hold  the  Empire  together,  and  how  slight 
an  obstacle  they  opposed  to  tho  tendency,  which  all  great 
empires  have,  to  disruption.  But,  however  natural  it  might  be 
to  desire  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  afflicted  tho  State,  it 
was  not  easy  to  deviso  one.  Great  empires  had  existed  in 
Western  Asia  for  above  seven  hundred  years,1"  and  had  all 
suffered  more  or  less  from  the  same  inherent  weakness ;  but  no 
one  had  as  yet  invented  a  cure,  or  even  (so  far  as  appears)  con- 
sway  which  the  first  conqueror  had  instituted.  It  remained 
for  Darius,  not  only  to  desire,  but  to  design — not  only  to  design. 


»  Soc  ml.  v.  „f  ihe  I.ncription.  of  w  nvc  or  >ii  jwn,    (Soc  Jainal 

"  Tluj  i-viili'       if  thai  i>f  tin  'me ml,  !y  the  A,iit.c  .•,-vl.;,  vol.  si.  jip- 

ilntm  civ, ..i  ilu-i.ii^ii.iiir  rl.i-  IiimtijuIlb.  191.) 

which  indicate  to  one  uollioi  ntal  with  II  Supra,  vol.  II.  p.  Ml. 
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but  to  bring  into  action — an  entirely  now  form  and  type  of 
government.  He  has  been  well  called  "  the  true  founder  of  tlie 
Persian  state." '  He  found  the  Empire  a  crude  and  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  ill-assorted  elements,  hanging  loosely  together 
by  the  single  tie  of  subjection  to  a  common  head ;  he  left  it  a 
compact  and  regularly  organized  body,  united  on  a  single  well- 
ordered  system,  permanently  established  everywhere. 

On  the  naturo  and  details  of  this  system  it  will  be  necessary 
to  speak  at  some  length.  It  was  the  first,  and  probably  the 
best,  instance  of  that  form  of  government  which,  taking  its 
name  from  the  Persian  word  for  provincial  ruler,1  is  known 
generally  as  the  system  of  "  satrapial "  administration.  Its 
main  principles  were,  in  the  first  place,  the  reduction  of  the 
whole  Empire  to  a  quasi-uniformity  by  the  substitution  of  one 
mode  of  governing  for  several ;  secondly,  the  substitution  of 
fixed  and  definite  burthens  on  the  subject  in  lieu  of  variable 
and  uncertain  calls ;  and  thirdly,  the  establishment  of  a  variety 
of  cheeks  and  counterpoises  among  the  officials  to  whom  it  was 
necessary  that  the  crown  should  delegate  its  powers,  which 
tended  greatly  to  the  security  of  the  monarch  and  the  stability 
of  the  kingdom.  A  consideration  of  the  modes  in  whirh  those 
three  principles  were  applied  will  bring  before  us  in  a  con- 
venient form  the  chief  points  of  the  system. 

Uniformity,  or  a  near  approach  to  it,  was  produced,  not  so 
much  by  the  abolition  of  differences  as  by  superadding  one  and 
the  same  governmental  machinery  in  all  parts  of  tho  Empire. 
It  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  satrapial  system  that  it  docs  not 
aim  at  destroying  differences,  or  assimilating  to  one  typo  tho 
various  races  and  countries  over  which  it  is  extended.  On 
the  contrary,  it  allows,  and  indeed  encourages,  the  several 
nations  to  retain  their  languages,  habits,  manners,  religion, 
laws,  and  modes  of  local  government.  Only  it  takes  eare  to 
place  above  all  these  things  a  paramount  state  authority, 

'  Thlrlmll,  Mitten  of  Grntr,  vol,  ii.  inscriptions  of  Itarins.    (/Mi<  h»r. 

p.   IS",.    (Compare  Niclmnr,    I '■»■(, «■(..■  nil.  iii.  pr.  :!,  ;  I  ;  )nr.  !>.  (ji.)  The 

...■■/,-  („,.■/„■. ;./.-.  vol.  i.  p.  159.)  !  Greek!  adopted  i!  from  tin.-  IV.-nlil.. 

'  The  word  U*',«ir«,,ti.  or  kl„},„lr„.  (MuroU.  111.  S3.) 

pari  (Spiegel),  ii  found  twice  in  the.  | 
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which  ia  org  and  the  same  everywhere,  whereon  the  unity  of 
the  kingdom  is  dependent  The  authority  instituted  fay  Darius 
was  that  of  his  satraps.  He  divided  the  whole  empire  into  a 
nnmber  of  separate  frovrrimn nts— a  number  which  must  have 
varied  at  different  times,  hut  which  seems  neier  to  have  fallen 
short  of  twenty.1  Out  each  government  lie  placed  a  BOtiap, 
or  supreme  civil  governor,  eharpid  with  I  ho  collection  anil 
tranfimissiou  of  tho  revenue,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
maintenance  of  order,  ami  tho  general  supervision  of  the  terri- 
tory. These  satraps  were  nominated  hy  the  king  at  his  pleasure 
from  any  class  of  bis  subjects,*  aud  held  office  for  no  dehaire 
term,  hut  simply  until  recalled,  being  liable  to  deprivation  or 
death  at  any  moment,  without  other  formality  than  the  pie- 
sciifiitioii  of  the  rnv;i!  finnan!'  \\  hile,  hmveier,  they  rci]i:iii)i,'l 
in  office  they  were  despotic— they  represented  the  Great  Kiu.gr, 
and  were  clothed  with  a  portion  of  his  majesty — they  hail 
palaces  tSotriXtia),6  Courts,  body-guards,'  parks  or  "para- 
dises,"8 vast  trains  of  eunuchs  and  attendants,  well-filled 
seraglios."  They  wielded  the  power  of  life  and  death."  They 
assessed  the  tribute  on  the  several  towns  and  villages  within 
their  jurisdiction  at  their  pleasure,  and  appointed  deputies- 
called  sometimes,  like  themselves,  satraps"— over  cities  or 
districts  within  their  province,  w  hoso  office  was  regarded  as  cno 
of  great  dignity.  They  exacted  from  the  provincials,  for  their 
own  support  and  that  of  their  Court,  over  and  above  the  tribute 
due  to  tin'  crown,  whatever  snai  i.hcy  iv^ardeJ  them  as  capiili'.c 
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of  furnishing.  Favours,  and  even  justice,  had  to  bo  purchased 
from  them  by  gifts.1'1  They  were  sometimes  guilty  of  gross 
outrages  on  the  persons  and  honour  of  their  subjects.11  Nothing 
restrained  their  tyranny  but  such  sense  of  right  as  limy  might 
lumpen  lei  posses,  an<l  tiif  t'ear  of  removal  or  execution  if  the 
voice  of  compliant  rj^.'iu.-d  tin;  :iiuii;:i,i,i:. 

Besides  this  uniform  civil  administration,  the  Empire  was 
pervaded  throughout  by  one  and  the  same  military  system. 
The  services  of  the  subject  nations-  as  soldiers  were,  as  a  general 
rule,  declined,  unless  upon  rare  and  exceptional  cases.1*  Order 
was  maintained  by  large  and  numerous  garrisons  of  Foreign 
troops— Persians  and  Med es  "—quartered  on  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  little  sympathy  with  those  among  whom  they  lived, 
and  would  be  sure  to  repress  sternly  any  outbreak-.  All  places 
of  much  strength  were  oiviipied  in  this  way  ;  and  special  watch 
was  kept  upon  the  great  capitals,  which  were  likely  to  ba 
centres  of  disaffection.'"  Thus  a  great  standing  army,  Indulging 
to  the  conquering  race,  stood  everywhere  on  guard  throughout 
the  Empire,  offendine;  the  provincials  no  doubt  by  their  pride, 
their  violence,  and  their  contemptuous  bearing,  but  rendering  a 
native  revolt  under  ordinary  circumstances  hopoless. 

Some  exceptions  to  the  general  uniformity  had  almost  of 
necessity  to  be  made  in  so  vast  and  heterogeneous  an  empire  as 
the  Persian.    Occasionally  it  was  thought  wise  to  allow  the 


authority-  Tli: 
bably  in'  Paphli 
within  the  gco 


ntifiT"1  *™  "*    |     "See  Herod.  t!1  »8;  /Gk!i.  Ptrs. 

"  On  nrcanion  of  a  pirn!  war,  offi'ti-      :i>s  ■  Xi'ii.  jl  »■]'..  1,  ($  12-:!". 

,if  , i i 1  Ji 1  n ^  i  Hn.  ji  U-vy   "  ■  of  tin'         l"  Xi'n,  Httf-  iv.  Lr  £  1  ;  Thcoron1]!. 

popolftttaoj    was    mllcd    fur.   :  Fr.  lys. 
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recognised  as  independent ;  and  petty  wars  wore  parried  on 
between  these  hordes  and  their  neigh  hours. 30  Bobber  bands  in 
many  places  infested  the  mountains,51  owning  no  nllegi;iin.v  to 
any  one,  and  defied  (iliko  tbe  But  nip  and  tbe  standing  army. 

The  condition  of  Persia  Proper  was  also  purely  exceptional. 
Persia  paid  no  tribute,11  and  was  not  counted  as  a  satrapy. 
Its  inhabitants  were,  however,  bound,  when  tho  kiug  passed 
through  their  country,  to  bring  him  gifts  according  to  tlieir 
means.1  This  burthen  may  havo  been  felt  sensibly  by  the 
rieb,  but  it  pressed  very  lightly  on  the  poor,  who,  if  they  could 
not  afford  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  might  bring  a  little  milk  or  cheese, 
a  few  dates,  or  a  handful  of  wild  fruit."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  king  was  bound,  whenever  he  visited  Pasargada?,  to  present 
to  each  Persian  woman  who  appeared  before  him  a  earn  equal 
to  twenty  Attic  drachmas,  or  about  sixteen  shillings  of  our 
money.3  This  custom  coinmcmoE-iitrd  tho  service  rendered  by 
tho  sex  im  tho  battle  wherein  Cyrus  first  repulsed  tho  forces  of 
Astyages. 

The  substitution  of  definite  burthens  on  the  subject  in  lieu 
of  variable  and  uncertain  charges  was  aimed  at,  rather  than 
effected,  by  the  new  arrangement  of  the  revenue  which  is 
associated  with  tho  name  of  Darius.  This  arrangement  con- 
sisted in  fixing  everywhere)  the  amount  of  tribute  in  money  and 
in  kind  which  each  satrapy  was  to  furnish  to  the  crown.  A 
definite  money  payment,  varying,  in  ordinary  satrapies,  from 
170  to  1000  Babylonian  silver  talents*  or  from  42,000?.  to 
250,000i.  of  our  money,  and  amounting,  in  the  exceptional  case 
of  tho  Indian  satrapy,  to  above  a  million  sterling,'  was  required 
annually  by  the  sovereign,  and  had  to  be  remitted  by  the 
satrap  to  the  capital.  Besides  this,  u  payment,  tbe  nature  and 
amount  of  which  was  also  fixed,  had  to  be  mado  in  kind,  each 

A>  Ihe  Piiidiani  (Xrm.  Awh.  i.  1,  [  '•  block-mail "  upon  tho  Persian  mc- 
#11)  ami  the  tijuaua  (An.  Exp.  Alex,  j    north.    (.Nearer..  _nr.  cund.  L  L  c.) 
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province  being  required  to  furnish  tlint  commodity,  or  those 
commodities,  for  which,  it  was  most  celebrated.  This  lutter 
burtheo  must  have  pressed  very  unequally  on  different  portions 
of  the  Empire,  if  the  statemeut  of  Herodotus  be  true,  that 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  paid  one-third  of  it.6  The  payment 
seems  to  have  been  very  considerable  in  amount.  Egypt  had 
to  supply  grain  sufficient  fur  tlic  nut  rime  lit  of  120,000  Persian 
troops  quartered  in  the  country.'  Media  had  to  contribute 
100,000  sheep,  4000  mules,  and  3000  horses ;  Cappadocia,  half 

the  above  number  ul'  rai  l:  kind  of  animal ;  Armenia  furnished 
20,000  colts;'  Cilicia  gave  3G0  white  horses  and  a  sum  of 
140  talents  (35,000/.)  iu  lieu  of  further  tribute  in  kind.8  Baby- 
lonia, besides  corn,  wjs  required  to  furnish  500  boy  eunuchs.'0 
These  charges,  however,  were  all  fixed  by  the  crown,  and  may 
havo  been  taken  iuto  consideration  in  assessing  the  money 
payment,  the  main  object  of  the  whole  arrangement  evidently 
being  to  make  the  taxation  of  each  province  proportionate  to  its 
wealth  and  resources. 

The  assessment  of  the  luxation  upon  the  different  portions  of 
his  province  was  left  to  tho  satrap.  We  do  not  know  on  what 
principles  lie  ordinarily  proceeded,  or  whether  any  uniform 
principles  at  all  were  observed  throughout  the  Empire.  But 
we  And  some  evidence  that,  ill  places  at  least,  the  modo  of 
exaction  and  collection  was  by  a  land-tax."  The  assessment 
upon  individuals,  and  tho  actual  collection  from  them,  devolved, 
in  all  probability,  on  the  local  authorities,  who  distributed  the 
burthen  imposed  upon  their  town,  village,  or  district  as  they 
thought  proper."  Thus  the  foreign  oppressor  did  not  como 
iuto  direct  contact  with  the  mass  ol  the  conquered  people,  who 
no  doubt  paid  tho  calls  mode  upon  them  with  less  reluctance 
through  tho  medium  of  their  ovvu  proper  magistrates. 


obscurely  intlmtltd  bj  Hcrodottii  (ill. 

Bend.  Hi.  02.      11  Horod.  Ti.  «. 
'•  There  is  no  positive  |iniif  nf  (his, 
l>.it  it  is  tin-  iim.uI  cii.ii.m  in  ill-  1-ji.t : 

n il-  1  il  111..-  l'i'r.iriii  tv.lrin  kill  h.vii  .lit- 
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If  tbe  taxation  of  the  subject  bud  stopped  here,  he  would 
have  hud  no  just  ground  of  complaint  against  his  rulers.  The 
population  of  the  Empire  cannot  ho  estimated  at  less  than  forty 
millions  of  sunk"  The  highest  estimate  of  tho  value  of  the 
entire  tribute,  kith  in  money  and  kind,  will  scarcely  place  it  at 
more  than  ten  millions  sterling."  Thus  far  then  the  burthen 
of  taxation  would  certainly  not  have  exceeded  live  shillings 
a  head  per  annum.  Perhaps  it  would  not  have  reached  half 
that  amount.15  But,  unhappily,  neither  was  the  tribute  the 
sole  tax  which  the  crown  exacted  from  its  subjects,  nor  had 
the  crown  the  sole  right  of  exacting  taxation.  Persian  subjects 
in  many  parts  of  the  Empire  paid,  besides  their  tribute,  a 
water-rate,  which  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  very  pro- 
ductive." The  rivers  of  tho  Empiro  were  tho  king's ;  and 
when  water  was  required  for  irrigation,  a  state  oflicer  super- 
intended the  opi  ning  of  the  sluiecs,  and  regulated  the  amount 
of  the  precious  fluid  which  might  he  drawn  off  by  eaeh  tribe  or 
township.  For  the  opening  of  tin1  sluices  a  large  sum  was  paid 
to  tile  otlicer,  whieh  found  its  way  into  the  coffers  of  tho  state." 
Further,  it  appears  that  such  things  as  fisheries— and  if  w>, 
probably  salt-works,  mines,  quarries,  and  forests— were  regarded 
as  crown  properly,  and  yielded  large  sums  to  tho  revenue.18 
They  appear  to  havu  been  farmed  to  responsible  persons,  who 
undertook  to  pay  at  ft  certain  fixed  rate,  and  made  what  profit 
they  could  by  tbe  transaction.  The  prico  of  commodities  thus 
farmed  would  be  greatly  enhanced  to  the  consumer. 

By  theso  means  the  actual  burthen  of  taxation  upon  tho 


»  Thli  li  probably  about  (ha  promt  tin  popobulon  of  the  empJn  at  fifty 
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ami  the  benefits  of  the  fixed  tribute  system  were  dimini-licd. 
But  the  chief  drawback  upon  it  has  still  to  be  mentioned. 
"While  the  claims  of  the  crown  upon  its  subjects  wore  definite 
mid  could  not  be  exceeded,  the  satrap  was  at  liberty  to  moke 
any  exactions  that  hu  pleased  beyond  them.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  lie  received  no  stipend,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  burthen  of  supporting  him,  his  body-guard,  and  his 
Court  was  intended  to  fall  on  the  province  which  had  the 
benefit  of  his  superintendence.  Like  a  Roman  proconsul,  he 
was  to  pay  himself  out  of  the  pockets  of  his  subjects ;  and,  like 
that  class  of  persons,  he  took  care  to  pay  himself  highly.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  one  satrap  of  Babylon  drew  from  his 
province  annually  in  actual  coin  a  sum  equal  to  100,000/.  of 
our  money.1  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  claims  made  by 
the  provincial  governors  were,  on  the  average,  at  least  equal  to 
those  of  the  croim ;  and  they  hud  tho  disadvantage  of  being 
irregular,  uncertain,  and  purely  arbitrary. 

Thus,  what  was  gained  by  tho  new  system  was  not  so  much 
tin:  relief  of  the  subject  from  uncertain  taxation  as  the  advan- 
tage to  the  crown  of  knowing  W-ibreliaud  what  the  revenue 
would  be,  and  being  able  to  regulate  its  expenditure  accor- 
dingly. Still  a  certain  amount  of  benefit  did  undoubtedly 
accrue  to  the  provincials  from  the  system ;  since  it  gave  them 
the  crown  for  their  protector.  So  long  as  the  payments  made- 
to  the  state  were  irregular,  it  was,  or  at  least  seemed  to  he,  for 
the  interest  of  tho  crown  to  obtain  from  each  province  as  much 
as  it  could  anyhow  pay,"  Wheu  the  state  dues  were  unco  fixed, 
as  the  crown  gained  imlliiiifr  by  the  rapacity  of  its  officers,  but 
rather  lost,  since  the  province  became  exhausted,  it  was  inte- 
rested in  checking  greed,  and  seeing  that  the  provinces  were 
administered  by  wise  and  good  satraps. 

The  control  of  its  great  officers  is  always  tho  msin  difficulty 
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of  a  despotic  government,  when  it  is  extended  over  a  large 
space  of  territory  and  embraces  many  millions  of  men.  The 
system  devised  by  Darius  for  checking  and  controlling  bis 
satraps  was  probably  the  beat  that  has  ever  yet  been  brought 
into  operation.  His  plan  was  to  establish  in  every  province  at 
least  three  officers  holding  their  authority  direetly  from  tha 
crown,  and  only  responsible  to  it,  who  would  therefore  act  as 
clitscks  one  upon  another.  These  were  tile  satra]),  the  military 
commandant,  and  the  secretary.  The  satrap  was  charged  witli 
the  civil  administration,  and  especially  with  the  department 
of  finance.  The  commandant  was  supreme  over  the  troops.3 
The  office  of  the  secretary  is  less  cloarly  defined ;  but  it  pro- 
bubly  consisted  mainly  in  keeping  the  Court  informed  by 
dispatches  of  all  that  went  on  in  the  province.'  Thus,  if  tile 
sut rap  were'  inclined  to  revolt,  he  had,  in  the  first  place,  to 
persuade-  tho  commandant,  who  would  naturally  think  that,  if 
ho  ran  tho  risk,  it  might  as  well  bo  for  himself;  and,  further, 
he  had  to  escape'  the  lynx  eyes  of  the  seeretury,  whose  general 
right  of  superintendents  gave  him  entrance  everywhere,  and 
whose  prospects  of  adv.mceinent  would  probably  depend  a  good 
deal  upon  the  diligence  and  success  with  which  he  discharged 
the  office  of  "  King's  Eye,"  and  "  Ear."1  So,  if  the  com- 
mandant wer.'  ambitious  of  independent  sway,  he  must  pfr.-uadr- 
the  satrap,  or  he  would  have  no  money  to  pay  his  troops ;  and 
he  too  must  blind  the  secretory,  or  else  bribe  him  into  silence. 
As  for  the  secretary,  having  neither  men  nor  money  at  his 
command,  it  was  impossible  that  be  should  think  of  rebellion. 

But  the  precautions  taken  against  revolt  did  not  end  hero. 
Once  a  year,  uccording  to  Xenophon,0  or  more  probably  at 
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irregular  intervals,  an  officer  came  suddenly  down  from  tlio 
court  with  a  commission  to  inspect  ft  province.  Such  persons 
were  frequently  of  royal  rank,  brothers  or  sons  of  (lie  king. 
They  were  accompanied  by  an  armed  force,  and  were  em- 
powered to  correct  whatever  was  amiss  in  the  province,  and  in 
case  of  necessity  to  report  to  the  crown  the  insubordination  or 
in  mm  potency  of  its  officers.  If  this  system  hud  been  propf-rlv 
niaintained,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  have  acted  an  a  most 
powerful  check  upon  nongovernment,  and  would  have  rendered 
revolt  almost  impossiblo. 

Another  mode  by  which  it  was  sought  to  secure  the  liik-lity 
of  the  satraps  and  commanders  was  by  choosing  them  from 
among  the  king's  blood  relations,7  or  else  attaching  them  to  tho 
crown  by  marriage  n  ith  one  of  the  princesses.8  It  was  thought 
that  the  affection  of  sons  and  brothers  would  be  a  restraint  upon 
their  ambition,  and  that  even  connections  by  marriage  would 
leel  that  they  had  an  interest  in  upholding  the  power  and  dig- 
nity of  tho  great  house  with  which  they  had  been  thought 
worthy  of  alliance.  This  system,  which  was  extensively  fol- 
lowed by  Darius,  had  on  the  whole  good  results,  and  was  at  any 
rate  preferable  to  that  barbarous  policy  of  prudential  fratricide 
which  has  prevailed  widtdy  in  Oriental  governments. 

The  system  of  cheeks,  while  it  was  effectual  for  the  object 
at  which  it  specially  aimed,  had  one  great  disadvantage.  It 
w  eakened  the  hands  of  authority  in  times  of  difficulty.  When 
danger,  internal  or  external,  threatened,  it  was  an  evil  that  the 
powers  of  government  should  be  divided,  and  the  civil  authority 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  oue  officer,  the  military  in  those  of 
another.  Concentration  of  power  is  needed  for  rapid  and  de- 
cisive action,  for  unity  of  purpose,  and  secrecy  both  of  plan 
and  of  execution.  These  consider;. tiuus  led  to  u  mollification  of 
tho  original  idea  of  satrapial  government,  which  was  adopted 
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partially  !it  first — in  provinces  especially  ex  [rased  to  danger, 
internal  or  external'— but  which  ultimately  became  almost 
universal."  The  offices  of  satrap,  or  civil  administrator,  and 
commandant,  or  commander  of  the  troops,  were  vested  in  the 
same  person,  who  camo  in  this  way  to  have  that  full  and  com- 
plete authority  which  is  possessed  by  Turkish  pashas  and 
modern  Persian  khans  or  beys— -an  authority  praelieallv  uncon- 
trolled. This  system  was  advantageous  for  the  defence  of  n 
province  against  foes ;  but  it  was  dangerous  to  the  stability  of 
the  Empire,  since  it  led  naturally  to  the  occurrence  of  formid- 
able rebellions. 

Two  minor  points  in  the  scheme  of  Darius  remain  to  be 
notified,  before  this  account  of  bis  governmental  system  can  bo 
regarded  as  complete.  These  ore  his  institution  of  posts,  and 
his  coinage  of  money. 

In  Darius's  idea  of  government  was  included  rapidity  cl 
communication,  Regal  ding  it  as  of  the  Utmost  important1'! 
tliiit  tilt"?  oMits  of  the  Court  .should  lie  speedily  transmittal  to 
the  provincial  governors,  and  that  their  reports  and  those  of 
the  royal  seeivtnries  shim  hi  lie  received  wi  thins  I  in?'"  I  loss  delay, 
he  est nl dished  along  the  lines  of  route  1  already  existing  between 
tilt:  chief  cities  i.f  the  Empire,  a  number  of  pus  (-houses,  placed 
at  regular  intervals,  according  to  the  estimated  capacity  of  a 
horse  to  gallop  at  his  best  speed  without  stopping.3  At  each 
jiitst-honse  were  maintained,  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  a  number 
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of  couriers  and  several  relays  of  horses.  Wlicn  a  dispatch  was 
to  be  forwarded  it  was  taken  to  the  first  post-house  along  the 
route,  where  a  courier  received  it,  and  immediately  mounting 
on  horseback  galloped  with  it  to  the  next  station.  Here  it  was 
delivered  to  a.  new  courier,  who,  mounted  on  &  fresk  horse, 
took  it  the  nest  stage  on  its  journey;  and  thus  it  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  till  it  reached  its  destination.  According  to 
Xenophorj,  the  messengers  travelled  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day ;  and  the  conveyance  was  so  rapid  that  some  even  com- 
pared it  to  the  flight  of  birds.3  Excellent  inns  or  caravan- 
serais* were  to  be  found  at  every  station;  bridges  or  ferries 
were  established  upon  all  tho  streams;  guard-houses  occurred 
here  and  there,  and  the  whole  route  was  kept  secure  from  the 
brigands  who  infested  tho  Empire.6  Ordinary  travellers  were 
glad  to  pursue  so  convenient  a  line  of  march ;  it  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  they  could  obtain  tho  nee  of  post -hordes, 
even  when  tho  government  was  in  no  need  of  them. 

The  coinage  of  Darius  consisted,  it  is  probable,  both  of  a  gold 
and  a  silver  issue.  It  is  not  perhaps  altogether  certain  that 
he  was  tho  first  king  of  Persia  who  coined  money  ;*  but,  if  the 
term  "  daric  "  is  really  derived  from  his  name,'  that  alone  would 
bo  ft  strong  argument  in  favour  of  his  claim  to  priority.  In 
any  case,  it  is  indisputable  that  ho  was  the  first  Persian  king 
who  coined  on  ft  large  scale,"  and  it  is  further  certain  that  his 
gold  coinage  was  regarded  in  later  times  as  of  peculiar  value 
on  account  of  its  purity.'  His  gold  daries  appear  to  have  con- 
tained, on  an  average,  not  quite  124  grains  of  pure  metal,  which 
would  make  thoir  value  about  twouty-two  shillings  of  our 
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money.  They  were  of  the  typo  usual  at  the  time  both  in  Lydia 
and  iu  Greece— Hut  toned  lumps  of  metal,  very  thick  in  com- 
parison with  the  size  of  their  surface,  irregular,  and  rudely 

Mlijijijii'ii,"1  Tim  silver  ilaries  were  ^ i [ i l i h l r  in  geiiernl  eharnctei', 
but  excelled  the  gold  in  si,;e.  Their  weight  huh  from  224  to 
230  grains,  and  they  would  thus  liavo  been  worth  uot  quite 
three  shillings  of  our  money.  It  does  uot  appear  that  any 
othor  kinds  of  coin  besides  these  were  ever  issued  from  the 
Persian  mint.  They  must  therefore,  it  would  seem,  have  satis- 
fied the  commercial  needs  of  the  people. 

From  this  review  of  the  governmental  system  of  Darius  wo 
must  now  return  to  the  actions  of  his  later  life.  The  history 
of  an  Oriental  monarchy  must  always  be.  ee.mpnsed  mainly  of  a 
series  of  biographies ;  for,  as  tlio  monarch  is  all  in  all  in  such 
euminimil  ies,  his  mtyings.  doings,  arid  character,  nut  only  deter- 
mine, but  constitute,  the  annals  of  the  Stilts.  In  the  sedui  1 
period  of  his  reign,  that  which  followed  on  the  time  of  trouble 
and  disturbance,  Darius  (as  has  heou  already  observed11) 
appears  to  have  pursued  mainly  the  arts  of  peace.  Uent  on 
settling  and  consolidating  his  Einpiro,  he  set  up  everywhere 
the  satrapial  form  of  government,  organized  and  established 
bis  pests,  issued  his  coiimgc,  watched  ovirr  the  administration 
of  justice,12  and  in  various  ways  exhibited  a  love  of  oilier  and 
method,  and  a  genius  for  systematic  arrangement.  At  the 
game  time  ho  devoted  considerable  attention  to  ornamental  and 
ardiitei'tiind  works,  to  sculpture,  and  to  literary  couiimsHhiii. 
He  founded  the  royal  palace  at  Susa,  which  was  the  main 
residence  of  the  later  kings.11  At  IVrsepolis  he  certainly 
crectal  one  very  imporfjint  building;  and  it  is  on  the  whole 
nio.it  pi-!']  i,  il  )le  I  hi  it  In.,  di'-igned — if  lie  did  not  live  to  execute — 
the  Chelil  Miliar  itself — the  chief  of  the  magnificent  structures 
upon  the  great  central  platform."    The  massive  platform  itself, 
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with  its  grand  and  statvly  steps,  is  certainly  of  his  erection,  for 
it  is  inscribed  with  liis  name."  Ho  gave  his  works  all  the 
solidity  and  strength  that  is  derivable  from  the  uso  of  hugo 
blocks  of  a  good  hard  material.  He  set  the  example  of  orna- 
menting the  stopped  approach  to  n  palace  with  elaborate  bas- 
ii.'Iii  Hi.'  di'si^iiei":  urnl  caused  to  bo  constructed  in  his  own 

lifetime,"  the  rock-tomb  nt  Nakhsh-i-liustam,  in  which  his 
remains  were  afterwards  laid.  The  rock-sculpture  at  Behistnn 
was  also  his  work.  In  attention  to  tho  creation  of  permanent 
historical  records  he  excelled  all  the  Persian  kings,  both  before 
him  and  after  him.  Tho  groat  Inscription  of  Behistnn  has  no 
paralhd  in  ancient  times  for  length,  finish,  and  delicacy  of 
execution,"  unless  it  bo  in  Assyria  or  in  ligypt.  The  only  really 
historical  inscription  at  Poraepolis  is  one  set  np  by  Darius." 
He  was  tho  only  Persian  king,  except  perhaps  one,30  who  placed 
an  inscription  upon  his  tomb.  The  later  monarchs  is  their 
records  do  little  more  than  repeat  certain  religious  phrases 
and  certain  forms  of  self-glorification  which  occur  in  the  least 
remarkable  inscriptions  of  their  great  predecessor.  Ho  alono 
oversteps  those  limits,  and  presents  us  with  geographical 
notices  and  narratives  of  events  profoundly  interesting  to  the 
historian. 

During  this  period  of  comparative  peace,  which  may  have 
extended  from  about  B.C.  516  to  rc.  508  or  507,1  the  general 
tranquillity  was  interrupted  by  at  least  one  important  expedi- 
tion. Tho  admini strati onal  merits  of  Darius  are  so  great  that 
tlioy  havo  obscured  his  military  glories,  and  have  sent  him 
down  to  posterity  with  the  character  of  an  unwarlike  monarch — 
if  not  n  mere  "  peddler,"  as  his  subjects  said,1  yet,  at  any  rate, 
a  mero  eonsolidator  and  arranger.  But  tho  son  of  Hystaspes 
was  no  carpet  prince.    He  had  not  drawn  the  sword  against  his 
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domestic  fora  to  sheath  it  finally  and  for  ever  when  liis  triumph 
over  them  was  completed.  On  the  contrary,  he  regarded  it  ns 
incumbent  on  him  to  carry  on  the  aggressive  policy  of  Cyrus 
and  Cambvses,  Ids  great  predecessors,  and  like  thorn  to  extend 
in  one  direction  or  another  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire.' 
Perhaps  lie  felt  that  aggression  was  the  very  law  of  the  Empire's 
being,  since  if  the  military  spirit  was  oneo  allowed  to  become 
extinct  in  the  conquering  nation,  they  would  lose  the  sole 
guarantee  of  their  supremacy.  At  any  rate,  whatever  bis 
motive,  we  find  him,  after  be  had  snatched  a  brief  interval  of 
repose,  engaging  in  great  ware  both  towards  bis  eastern  and  his 

Tho  first  grand  expedition  was  towards  the  East.*  Cyrus,  as 
we  have  seen,6  had  extended  the  J'ersiau  sway  over  the  moun- 
tains of  Afghanistan  and  the  highlands  from  which  flow  tho 
tributaries  of  the  Upper  Indus.  From  these  eminences  the 
.lVi>i;in  giinixms  lmjked  dinvn  on  a  territory  po>>cs>ing  evcry 
quality  that  could  attract  a  powerful  conqueror.  Fertile,  well- 
watered,  rich  in  gold,  peopled  by  1111  ingenious  yd- warlike  race,8 
which  would  add  strength  no  less  than  wealth  to  ils  Riilijiigab'rs, 
tin'  Punjab  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Sufeid  Kuh  and  Sttlimai) 
ranges,  inviting  the  attack  of  those  who  could  swoop  down  when 
they  pleased  upon  the  low  country.  It  was  against  this  region 
that  Darius  directed  his  first  great  aggressive  effort.'  Having 
explored  the  course  of  the  Indus  from  Attock  to  the  sea  by 
means  of  bouts,"  arid  obtained,  we  may  suppose,  in  this  waysome 
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knowledge  of  the  country  ami  its  inhabitants,  he  led  or  sent  an 
expedition  into  tlie  tract,  which  in  a  short  tiniii  succeeded  in 
completely  reducing  it.  Tho  Punjab,  and  probably  the  whole 
valley  of  tlio  Indus,1  was  annexed,  and  remained  subject  till  the 
later  times  of  the  Empire.  The  results  of  this  conquest  were 
the  acquisition  of  a  bravo  race,  capable  of  making  excellent 
soldiers,  etiunnous  iiiercuso  of  the  revenue,  a  sudden  and  vast 
influx  of  gold  into  Persia,  which  led  probably  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  tlio  gold  coinage,"  and  the  establishment  of  commercial 
relations  witli  the  natives,  which  issued  in  a  regular  trade,  carried 
on  by  coasting- vessels  between  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  mid  the 
Persian  Gulf." 

The  next  important  expedition — one  probably  of  still  j;ivatiT 
magnitude — took  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  The  sea  which 
bounded  the  Persian  dominion  to  the  west  and  tho  north-west, 
narrowed  in  two  places  In  dimensions  not  much  exceeding  those 
of  the  greater  Asiatic  rivers.  Tho  eve  which  looked  across  the 
Thracinn  Bosphorus  or  the  Hellespont  seemed  to  itself  to  be 

stream.  Darius,  consequently,  being  master  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
.separated  by  what  seemed  to  him  so  poor  &  barrier  from  fertile 
tracts  of  vast  and  indeed  indefinite  extent,  such  as  were  nowhere 
else  to  bo  found  on  the  borders  of  his  Empire,  naturally  turned 
his  thoughts  of  conquest  to  this  quarter.  His  immediate  desire 
was,  probably,  to  annex  Thrace  ;  but  he  may  have  already 
entertained  wider  views,  and  have  looked  to  embracing  in  his 
dominions  the  lovely  isles  and  rousts  of  llreefe.  als:>,  so  makhiii 
good  the  former  threats  of  Cyrus.13  The  story  of  the  voyage 
and  escape  of  Democedes,  related  by  llcrodntus  with  such 
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amplitude  of  detail,"  and  confirmed  to  some  extent  from  other 
sources,"  cannot  be  a  niero  myth  HitiKH.it  liistin'ioul  funiiiliitiiui. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  expedition  wag  designed  merely  for 
the  purposo  of  "  indulging  the  exile  with  a  short  visit  to  his 
native  country,"  or  of  collecting  "interesting  information." 16 
If  by  the  kiug"s  orders  a  vessel  was  fitted  out  at  Sidon  to 
explore  the  coasts  of  Greece  under  the  guidance  of  Democedcs, 
which  proceeded  as  far  as  Crotona  in  Magna  Grrecia,  we  may 
be  tolerably  sure  that  a  political  object  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
enterprise.  It  would  have  exactly  the  same  aim  and  end  as 
the  eastern  voyage  of  Scylax,  and  would  be  intended,  like  tliat, 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  conquest.  Darius  was  therefore,  it  would 
seem,  already  contemplating  the  reduction  of  Greece  Proper, 
and  did  not  require  to  have  it  suggested  to  him  by  any  special 
provocation.  Mentally,  or  actually,"  surveying  the  map  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  H  was  known  to  him,  ho  saw  that  in  this  direc- 
tion only  there  was  an  attractive  country  readily  accessible. 
Elsewhere  his  Empire  abutted  ou  seas,  sandy  deserts,  or  at  best 
barren  steppes;  here,  and  here  only,18  was  there  a  rich  prize 
close  at  hand  and  (as  it  seemed)  only  waiting  to  be  grasped. 

But  if  the  aggressive  force  of  Persia  was  to  be  turned  in  this 
direction,  if  the  stream  of  conquest  was  to  set  westward  along 
the  flanks  of  Rhodopo*  and  Hseinus,  it  was  essential  to  success, 
and  even  to  safety,  that  the  line  of  communication  with  Asia 
should  remain  intact.  Now,  there  lay  on  the  right  flank  of 
aa  army  marching  into  Europe  a  vast  and  formidable  power, 
known  to  be  capable  of  great  dibits,1'1  which,  if  allowed  to  feel 
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itself  secure  from  attack,  might  be  expected  at  any  time  to  step 
in,  to  break  tbe  line  of  communication  between  tbe  east  ami 
weal,  and  to  bring  the  Persians  who  should  be  engaged  in  con- 
quering Preoniti,  Macedonia,  ami  Greece,  into  imminent  danger. 
It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Darius  that  he  saw  this  peril — saw 
it  and  took  effectual  measures  to  guard  against  it.  The  Scythian 
expedition  was  no  insane  project  of  a  frantic  despot,1  burning 
for  revenge,  or  ambitious  of  an  impossible  conquest.  It  has 
all  the  appearance  of  being  a  well-laid  plan,  conceived  by  a 
moderate  and  wise  prince,  lor  the  furtherance  of  a  great  design, 
and  tbe  permanent  advantage  of  his  Empire.  The  lord  of 
So  nth- Western  Asia  was  well  aware  of  the  existence  beyond  his 
northern  frontier  of  a  standing  menace  to  his  power.  A  century 
had  not  sufficed  to  wipe  out  tlio  recollection  of  that  terrible 
lime  when  Scythian  hordes  had  carried  ile.-olat  ion  far  and  wide 
over  tho  fairest  of  the  regions  that  were  now  under  the  1'ersiim 
dominion.  What  had  occurred  once  might  recur.  I'o.-siblv,  as 
a  modern  author  suggests.  "  the  remembrance  of  ancient  injuries 
may  have  been  revived  by  recent  aggressions." a  It  was  at  any 
rate  essential  to  strike  terror  into  the  hordes  of  the  Steppe 
Region  in  order  that  Western  Asia  might  attain  a  sense  of 
security.  It  was  still  more  essential  to  do  so,  if  the  north-west 
was  to  become  tho  scene  of  war,  and  the  Persians  were  to  make 
a  vigorous  efibrt  to  establish  t lien; selves  permanently  in  Europe. 
.Seythiii,  it  must  bo  remembered,  readied  to  tho  banks  of  the 
Danube.  An  invader  who  aspired  to  the  conquest  even  of 
Thrace,  was  utmost  forced  into  collision  with  her  next  neigh- 
Darius,  having  determined  on  his  course,  prefaced  his  expe- 
dition by  a  raid,  the  object  of  which  was  undoubtedly  to  procure 
information.  He  ordered  Arinra nines  satrap  ot  "Cnppadoeia,  to 
cross  the  Euxiue  with  a  small  fleet,'  and,  descending  suddenly 
upon  the  Scythian  const,  to  carry  off  a  number  of  prisoners. 
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b  prize  of  a  native  of  high  rank,  the  brother 
f  or  king.  From  this  person  and  his  com- 
panions the  Persian  monarch  was  able  to  obtain  all  the  informa- 
tion which  he  required.  Thus  enlightened,  he  proceeded  to 
make  his  preparations.  Collecting  a  fleet  of  600  ships,*  chiefly 
from  the  Greeks  of  Asia,"  and  an  army  estimated  at  from 
700,000  to  800,000  men,'  which  was  made  up  of  contingents 
from  all  the  nations  under  his  rule,  he  crossed  the  Bosphorus 
by  a  bridge  of  boats  constructed  by  Jrundrodes,  a  Samian ; 3 
marched  through  Thrace  along  the  line  of  the  Little  Balkan, 
receiving  tlio  submission  of  the  tribes  as  he  went  ;a  crossed  the 
Great  Balkan;9  conquered  the  Getai,  who  dwelt  between  that 
range  anil  the  Danube  ; 10  passed  the  Danube  by  a  bridge, 
which  the  Ionian  Greeks  had  made  with  their  vessels  just  above 
the  apex  of  the  Delta;"  aud  so  invaded  Scythia.  The  natives 
had  received  intelligence  of  his  approach,  and  had  resolved  not 
to  risk  a  battle.19  They  retired  as  he  advanced,  and  endea- 
'  into  difficulties  by  destroying  the 
und  filling  in  the  wells.  But  the 
commissariat  of  the  Persians  was,  as  usual,  well  arraniied.1-' 
Darius  remained  for  more  thnn  two  months  11  in  Scythia  with- 
out incurring  any  important  losses.    He  succeeded  in  parading 

of  his  Empire.  He  no  doubt  inflicted  considerable  damage  on 
the  hordes,  whose  herds  he  must  often  have  captured,"  and 

whose  supplies  of  fora^i:  he  r.ui'laili'd.16  it  is  diJlicull  to  say 
how  far  he  penetrated.  Herodotus  was  informed  that  he 
marched  east  to  the  Tanais  (Don),  and  thence  north  to  the 
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country  of  tho  Bndini,  where  lie  burnt  the  staple  of  Gelonus," 
which  cannot  well  have  been  below  the  fiftieth  parallel,  and 
was  jiri >brib]y  not  far  from  Voronej.  It  is  certainly  astonishiag 
that  he  should  have  ventured  so  far  inland,  and  still  more  sur- 
prising that,  having  done  so,  lie  should  have  returned  with  his 
army  well  nigh  intact  But  wo  can  scarcely  suppose  the  story 
that  he  destroyed  the  staple  of  tho  Greek  trade  a  pore  fiction. 
He  would  he  glad  to  leave  bis  mark  in  the  country,  and  might 
make  nu  extraordinary  effort  to  reach  the  only  town  that  was 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  steppe  region.  Having  effected  bis 
piiqiuso  by  its  dest  nidi  inn,  he  would  rut  ire,  falling  bark  probably 
upon  the  coast,  where  he  could  obtain  supplies  from  his  fleet. 
It  is  beyond  dispute  that  ha  returned  with  the  bulk  of  his  army, 
having  suffered  no  loss  but  that  of  a  few  invalid  troop*  w  hom  lie 
sacrificed.19  Attempts  had  been  made  during  his  absenco  to 
induce!  the  Greeks,  who  guarded  the  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
to  break  it,  and  so  hinder  his  return;"  but  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful. Darius  recrossed  the  river  after  an  interval  of  some- 
what more  than  two  months,  victorious  according  to  his  own 
notions,  and  regarded  himself  as  entitled  thenceforth  to 
enumerate  among  the  subject  races  of  bis  Empire  "the  Seyths 
beyond  tho  sea."™  On  his  return  march  through  Thrace,  he 
met,  apparently,  with  no  opposition.  Before  passing  the  Bos- 
pliorus,  lie  gave  a  commission  to  (me  or  bis  generals,  a  certain 
Jlcgnbazus,  to  complete  the  reduction  of  Thrace,  and  aligned 
him  for  the  purpose  a  body  of  80,000  men,  who  remained  in 
Europe  whilo  Darius  and  the  rest  of  bis  army  crossed  into 
Asia." 

Mogabazus  appears  to  have  been  fully  worthy  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  him.  In  ft  single  campaign  (n.c.  506)  he  overran 
and  subjugated  the  entire  tract  between  the  Propontis  mid 
the  Strymon,  thus  pushing  forward  the  Persian  dominion  to 
the  borders  of  Macedonia.    Among  the  tribes  which  he  con- 
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quered  were  the  Perititbiaus,  Creeks;"  the  Pteti,  Cicones, 
Bistones,  Sapfei,  Deiwi  and  Edoni,  Thracians ; M  and  the 
Pieoplie  and  Siripu:ones,  Paaonians.21    Theso  last,  to  gratify  a 


apparently,  being  made  to  penetrate  the  moimtaiu  fastnesses 
and  bring  under  subjection  the  tribes  of  the  interior." 

The  first  eon  tact  between  Persia  and  Macedonia  possesses 
pmth'ar  interest  from  the  circumstances  of  the  biter  history. 
An  ancestor  of  Alexander  the  fireat  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
Macedou  when  the  general  of  Darius  was  brought  in  his  career 
of  conquest  to  the  outskirts  of  the  Macedonia  power.  The 
kingdom  was  at  this  time  comparatively  small,  not  cxti-nding- 
much  beyond  Mount  Bermius  on  the  one  hand,  and  not 
reaching  very  far  to  the  cast  of  the  Axius  on  the  other. 
Megabazus  saiv  in  it,  we  may  be  sure,  not  the  fated  destroyer  of 
the  Empire  which  ho  was  extending,  but  a  petty  state  which  the 
men.'  sound  of  the  Persian  name  would  awe  into  subjection.  Ho 
therefore,  instead  of  invading  the  country,  contented  himself 
with  sending  an  embassy,  with  a  demaud  for  earth  and  water, 
the  symbols,  according  to  Persian  custom,  of  submission.1 
Aroyntas,  the  Macedonian  king,  consented  to  the  demand  at 
once ;  and  though,  owing  to  insolent  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
ambassadors,  they  were  massacred  with  their  whole  retinue,* 
yet  this  circumstance  did  not  prevent  the  completion  of  Mace- 
donian vassalage.  When  a  second  embassy  was  sent  to  inquire 
into  the  fate  of  the  first,  Alexander,  tbo  son  of  Amyntas,  who 
had  arranged  the  massacre,  contrived  to  have  the  matter  hushi-d 
up  by  bribing  one  of  the  envoys  with  a  largo  stini  of  money  and 
the  hand  of  his  eister,  Gygara.3   Macedonia  took  np  the  position 
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of  a  subject  kingdom,  and  owned  for  lier  true  lord  the  great 

Megabnzns,  having  accomplished  Ihe  task  aligned  him, 
proceeded  to  Sardis,*  where  Durius  had  remained  almost,  if  cot 
quite,  a  full  year.  His  placo  was  taken  by  Otanes,  the  son  of 
Sisamnes,*  a  different  person  from  the  conspirator,  who  rounded 
off  the  Persian  conquests  in  these  parts  by  reducing,  probably 
in  B.C.  505,  the  cities  of  Byzantium,  Chalcedon,  Antandrus,  and 
Lnmponiura,  with  the  two  adjacent  islands  of  Leinnos  and 
Imbrus.  The  inhabitants  of  all  were,  it  npjiears,  taxable,  either 
with  having  failed  to  give  contingents  towards  Iho  Scythian 
expedition,  or  with  having  molested  it  on  its  return" — (.Times 
these,  which  Otancs  thought  it  right  to  punish  by  their  general 
enslavement. 

Darius,  meanwhile,  had  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  government, 
which  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  Susa.'  He  had 
pi'i'liiLps  already  built  there  the  srivat  jinliiee,  whose  rcmniin 
liave  been  recently  disinterred  by  English  enterprise;  or  he 
may  have  wished  to  superintend  the  work  of  construction, 
Susa,  which  was  certainly  from  henceforth  the  main  Persian 
eapilal,  possessed  advantages  over  almost  any  other  site.  Its 
climate  was  softer  than  that  of  Ecbatuna  and  Persepolis,  less 
sultry  than  that  of  Babylon.  Its  position  was  convenient  for 
communicating  both  with  the  East  and  with  the  West.  Its 
people  were  plastic,9  and  probably  more  yielding  and  sub- 
missive than  the  Jledea  or  the  Persians.  The  king,  fatigued 
with  his  warlike  exertions,  was  glad  for  a  while  to  rest  and 
recruit  himself  at  Susa,  in  the  tranquil  life  of  the  Court.  For 
some  years  he  appears  to  have  conceived  no  new  aggressive 
project;  and  he  might  perhaps  have  forgntten  his  designs  upon 
Greece  altogether,  had  not  his  memory  been  stirred  by  a  signal 
and  extraordinary  provocation. 
The  immediate  circumstances  which  led  to  ihe  Ionian  Kevolt 
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belong  to  Creel;  rather  thnn  to  Persian  history,  and  have  been 
so  fully  treated  of  by  the  historians  of  the  Hellenic  race,'  tiiat 
a  knowledge  of  them  may  be  assumed  as  already  possessed  liy 
the  reader.  What  is  chiefly  remarkable  about  them  is,  that 
they  are  so  purely  private  and  personal.  A  chance  quarrel 
between  Aristiigoras  of  Miletus  and  the  Persian  M.^iku^, 
pecuniary  diflicultirH  pr iT^iui:  ou  tho  former,  and  the  uaturul 
desire  of  Hislia'iiii,  i'atlu-r-in-Iaw  of  Aristagoras,  fo  revisit  his 
native  place,  were  undoubtedly  tin-  direct  and  immediate  causes 
of  what  became  a  great  national  outbreak'.  That  there  must 
hare  been  other  ami  wiilur  prvdisposinLi  causes  can  scarcely  be 
doubted.  Among  them  two  may  be  suggested.  Tho  presence 
oF  Darius  in  Asia  Minor,  and  bis  IVii'iniliiit'is  towards  the 
tyrants  who  bore  sway  in  most  of  the  Greek  cities,10  wore 
calculated  to  elate  those  persons  in  their  own  esteem,  and  to 
encourage  in  llic'ii  1ml -its  and  acls  injurious  nr  oii't-iisivo  Id  their 
subjects.  Their  tyranny  under  those  circumstances  would 
become,  more  epprei.sive  and  gallin;:.  At  tlio  same  time  the 
popular  mind  could  not  fail  to  associate  together  the  native 
despot  and  the  foreign  lord,  who  (it  was  (dear  to  all)  siipporud 
and  befriended  each  other."  If  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  like  so 
many  of  their  brethren  in  Europe,  hud  grown  weary  of  their 
tyrants  and  were  desirous  of  rising  against  them,  thoy  would  bo 
coin |>  lli-d  ti>  cinit'jmjiliiUi  tin.'  chaiu-irs  of  a  successful  resistance 

U>  the  Persians.  And  liere  there  were  circumstances  in  the 
recent  history  calculated  to  inspirit  them  and  give  them  hopes. 
Six  hundred  Greek  ships,  manned  probably  by  120,000  men, 
had  been  lately  brought  together,  and  had  formed  a  united 
fleet11   The  fate  of  tho  Persian  land-army  had  depended  on 
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lliiui- liilolity.13  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  sense  of  strength 
should  have  been  developed,  and  something  liko  a  national 
spirit  should  have  grown  up  in  such  a  eondition  of  things, 

If  tiiia  were  the  sfate  of  feeling  among  the"  Greeks,  the 
merit  of  Aristagoras  would  he,  that  ho  perceived  it,  aud, 
regardless  of  nil  class  prejudices,"  determined  to  tike  advan- 
tage of  the  chance  which  it  gave  him  of  rising  superior  to  his 
embarrassments.  Throning  himself  mi  (ho  popular  feeling,  the 
strength  of  which  lie  had  estimated  aright,  he  hy  the  same 
act  gave  freedom  to  the  cities,  and  plunged  his  nation  into  a 
rebellion  against  Persia.  It  was  easy  for  reason  to  show,  when 
tlio  matter  was  calmly  debated,  that  the  probabilities  of  success 
ugaiii-t  the  might  of  During  were  small.11  But  the  arrest  of 
the  tyrants  by  A  ri?t  agorae  and  his  deliverance  of  thorn  into  the 
hands  of  their  subjects, 10  was  an  appeal  to  passion  against 
which  reason  was  powerless.  No  State  could  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  getting  rid  of  the  tyranny  under  which  it  groaned. 
l!ut  the  expulsion  of  the  vassal  committed  those  who  took  part 
iu  it  to  resist  in  arms  the  sovereign  lord. 

In  the  original  revolt  appear  to  have  been  included  only  tho 
cities  of  Ionia  and  /Eolis.1  Ariatagoras  felt  that  some  further 
.strength  was  needed,  and  determined  to  seek  it  in  European 
Greece.  Kepulsed  from  Sparta,  which  hub  disinclined  to  so 
distant  an  expedition,'-1  ho  applied  for  air]  to  cities  on  which  ho 
had  a  special  claim.  Miletus  counted  Athens  as  her  mother 
state;3  and  Erctria  was  indebted  to  her  for  assistance  in  her 
great  war  with  Chalcis.*  Applying  in  these  quarters  Arista- 
goras  succeeded  better,  but  still  obtained  no  very  important 
help.  Athens  voted  liim  twenty  ships,6  Erotria  five;0  and 
with  the  promise  of  these  succours  he  hastened  back  to  Asia. 
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The  European  contingent  soon  afterwards  arrived  ;  and 
Arista^oras,  anxious  to  gain  some  signal  success  which  should 
attract  men  to  his  cause,  determined  on  a  most  daring-  enter- 
prise. Tins  was  no  less  than  an  attack  on  Sardis,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Persian  power  in  these  parts,  and  Ijy  far  tile  most 
important  city  of  Asia  Minor.  Sailing  to  Ephesu 9  he  marrlied 
up  the  valley  of  the  CaystiT,  crossed  Mount  Tinolus,  and  took 
the  Lydian  capital  at  the  first  onset-  Artaph ernes,  the  satrap, 
was  only  able  to  save  the  citadel ;  the  invaders  began  to 
plunder  the  town,  and  in  the  confusion  it  caught  fire  and  was 
burnt.  Aristagoras  and  his  troops  hastily  retreated,  but  were 
overtaken  before  they  could  reach  Ephesns  by  the  Persians 
quartered  in  the  province,  who  fell  upon  them  and  gave  them 
a  severe  defeat.  The  expedition  then  broke  up;  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  dispersed  among  their  cities ;  the  Athenians  and 
Eretrians  took  ship  and  sailed  home.' 

Results  followed  that  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated. 
The  failure  of  the  expedition  was  swallowed  up  in  the  glory  of 
its  one  achievement.  It  had  taken  Sardis— it  had  burnt  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Great  King.  The  news  spread  like 
wildfire  on  every  side,  and  was  proclaimed  aloud  in  places 
where  the  defeat  of  Ephesus  was  never  even  whispered. 
Everywhere  revolt  burst  out.  The  Greeks  of  the  Hellespont — 
not  only  those  of  Asia  hut  likewise  those  of  Europe8— the 
Car  inns  and  Caunians  of  the  south-western  coast,* — even  the 
distant  Cyprians111  broke  into  rebellion;  the  Scythians  took 
heart  and  made  a  plundering  raid  through  the  Great  King's 
Thrneiiiii  territories;"  vassal  monarch.-,  like  Milt iades,  assumed 
independence,  and  helped  t liemselves  to  some  of  the  fragments 
of  the  Empire  that  seemed  foiling  to  pieces.13    If  a  great  man, 


'  Herod,  clu.  100  103.  Apnllodor.  iii.  14.  5  3),  and  »  BininK 
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a  Miltiades  or  a  Leonidas,  Lad  been  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment, and  if  it  liiid  been  decently  supported  from  tlie  F.uropeau 
side,13  a  suece-sfiil  issue  might  probably  have  been  secured. 

But  Ari.stagoras  was  unequal  to  the  occasion ;  and  the 
struggle  for  independence,  which  had  promised  so  fair,  was 
soon  put  down.  Despite  a  naval  victory  gained  by  the  <  i reeks 
ever  the  Plitenieian  fleet,  oil'  Cvpms,"  (hat  island  was  recovered 
by  the  Persians  within  a  year.11  Despito  a  courage  and  a 
perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  fate,'8  the  Curians  were  Boon 
afterwards  forced  to  succumb.  The  reduction  of  the  Hellespon- 
tine  Greeks  and  of  thu  jEolians  followed."  The  toils  now  closed 
around  Ionia,  and  her  eilies  kgan  to  be  attacked  one  by  one;18 
whereupon  the  incapable  Ai-istagoras,  de-ei-ting  the  falling  cause, 
betook  himself  to  Europe,  where  a  just  Nemesis  pursued  liim : 
he  died  by  a  Thracian  sword."  After  this  the  climax  soon 
arrived.  Persia  concentrated  her  strength  upon  Miletus,™  tho 
cradle  of  the  revolt,  and  tho  acknowledged  chief  of  tho  cities ; 
and  though  her  sister  states  came  gallantly  to  her  aid,  and  a 
fleet  was  collected  which  made  it  for  a  while  doubtful  which 
way  victory  might  incline,"  yet  all  was  of  no  avail.  Laziness 
and  insubordination  began"  and  treachery  completed  the  work" 
which  all  the  force  of  Persia  might,  have  tailed  to  ae,-oi»i j.l isb  ; 
the  combined  Ionian  fleet  was  totally  defeated  in  the  battlo  of 
Lade;21  and  soon  after  Miletus  herself  fell."  The  bulk  of  her 
inhabitants  were  transported  into  inner  Asia  and  settled  upon 
the  Persian  Gull'.™    The  whole  Iouian  coast  was  ravaged,  and 
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the  cities  punished  by  tlio  loss  of  their  most  beautiful  maidens 
aud  youths."  The  islands  off  the  coast  were  swept  of  their 
inhabitant".'"  The  cities  on  tin;  Hellespont  ami  Pea  of  Mar- 
mora were  burnt."  Miltiades  barfly  escaped  from  the  Cher- 
sonese with  tlio  loss  of  his  sou  aud  his  kingdom."  The  flames 
of  rebellion  were  everywhere  ruthlessly  trampled  out ;  and  the 
power  of  tlie  Groat  Kiup  was  once  more  firmly  established  over 
tin?  coasts  and  islands  of  the  I'ropontis  and  the  Egean  Sea- 
It  remained,  however,  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  foreigners 
who  hud  dared  to  lend  tln-ir  aid  to  the  kind's  revolted  subject", 
and  h:irl  borne  a  part  in  the  burning  of  Saidis.  The  pride  of 
Hie  Persians  felt  such  interference  as  an  insult  of  the  grossest 
kind ;  aud  the  tnle  may  well  be  true  that  Darius,  from  the  timo 
that  he  first  heard  the  news,  employed  an  otiicer  to  bid  him 
daily  "remember  Athens."31  The  schemes  which  lie  had 
formerly  entertained  with  respect  to  the  reduction  of  Greece 
recurred  with  fresh  force  to  his  mind;  and  the  task  of  crushing 
the  rerolt  was  no  sooner  completed,  than  he  proceeded  to 
attempt  their  execution.  Selecting  Mardonins,  sun  of  Gubryas 
the  conspirator,  and  one  of  his  own  sons-in-law,  for  genera.:, 11 
he  gave  him  the  command  of  a  powerful  expedition,  which  was 
to  advance  by  way  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  against 

we  should  scarcely  have  expected  in  an  Oriental,  he  commis- 
sioned liiui,  ere  he  quitted  Asia,  to  depose  the  tyrants  who  bore 
rule  in  the  Greek  cities,1  and  to  allow  the  establishment  of 
democracies  in  their  stead.  Such  a  measure  was  excellently 
calculated  to  preserve  the  fidelity  of  the  Hellenic  population, 
and  to  prevent  any  renowal  of  disturbance.     It  gave  ample 
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employment  to  unquiet  spirits  by  opening  to  theni  a  career  in 
their  own  6tales,— and  it  removed  the  grievance  which,  more 
than  anything  else,  had  produced  t lie  recent  rebellion.5 

JIardonius  having  effected  this  change  proceeded  into  Europe. 
Ho  hud  a  large  bind  force  and  a  powerful  navy,  and  at  first  was 
successful  both  by  hind  and  sea.  The  fleet  took  Thnsos,  an 
island  valuable  for  its  mines ; 3  and  the  army  forced  the  Mace- 
donians to  exchange  f  heir  position  of  seuii-iiitlqicndence  for  that 
of  full  Persian  subjects,  liable  to  both  tribute  and  military  ser- 
vice. But  this  fair  dawn  was  soon  overcast.  As  the  licet  was 
rounding  Athos  a  terrible  tempest  arose,  which  destroyed  300 
triremes  and  more  than  20,000  men,  some  of  whom  were 
devoured  by  sea-monsters,  while  the  remainder  perished  by 
drowning.  On  shore,  a  night  attack  of  the  Urygi,  a  Thracian 
tribu  dwelling  in  the  tract  between  the  Strymon  and  tbo  Axius, 
brought  disaster  upon  the  land  force,  numbers  of  which  were 
slum,  while  Ifardonius  himself  received  a  wound.  This  dis- 
grace, indeed,  was  retrieved  by  subsequent  operations,  which 
forced  thii  Hrygi  to  make  their  submission  ;  but  the  expedition 
found  itself  in  no  condition  to  advance  further,  and  Jlardonius 
retreated  into  Asia* 

Darius,  however,  did  not  allow  failure  to  turn  him  from  his  pur- 
pose. The  attack  of  Mardonius  was  followed  within  two  years 
by  the  well-known  expedition  under  Datis  (n.c.  MO),  which,  avoid- 
ing tho  dangers  of  Allies,  sailed  direct  to  its  object,  crossing 
tbo  Egenn  by  tho  lino  of  the  Cy eludes,  and  falling  upon  Eretria 
and  Attica.6  Eretria s  punishment"  warned  the  Athenians  to 
resist  to  the  uttermost;  and  the  skill  of  Miliiades,  Lucked  by 
the  valour  of  his  countrymen,  gave  to  Athens  the  great  victory 
of  MaH athos,'    Balis  fell  back  upon  Asia,"  having  suffered 
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worse  disasters  ilian  his  predecessor,  mid  boro  to  the  king  the 
melancholy  tidings  that  his  vast  .force  of  from  100,000  to 
200,000  men  had  been  met  and  worsted  by  20,000  Athenians 
and  Plateaus. 

Still  Darius  was  not  shaken  in  hia  resolution.  He  only  issued 
fresh  orders  for  the  collection  of  men,  shins,  nnd  materials.* 
For  three  years  Asia  resounded  with  the  din  of  preparation ; 


j.-ct.  position  under  a  race  "hich  il'^i lised  lis  religion,  and  per- 
haps occasionally  persecuted  it,  broke  out  into  open  revolt 
(d.u.  -187). 10  Darius,  it  seems,  determined  to  divide  his  forees, 
ami  proceed  simultaneously  against  both  enemies;"  he  even 
contemplated  lending  one  of  the  two  expeditions  in  poison;15 
but  before  his  preparations  were  completed,  Ms  vital  powers 
failed.  He  died  in  the  year  following  the  Egyptian  revolt 
(B.C.  480),  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,"  and  the  tliirty- 
sixth  of  his  reigu,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  eldest  son  by  Atossa, 

The  character  of  Darius  will  have  revealed  itself  with  toler- 
able clearness  in  the  sketch  which  lias  been  hen'  given  of  the 
chief  events  of  his  ivign.  Tint  n  brief  summary  of  some  of  its 
main  points  may  not  ha  superfluous.  Darin?  I  [v:.t;i:-jii--  nn-. 
next  to  Cyrus,  the  greatest  of  the  Persian  kings;  and  lie  was 
even  superior  U>  Cyrus  in  soma  particulars.  His  military  talent 
baa  been  underrated."  Though  not  equal  to  the  founder  of 
the  Empire  in  this  respect,  he  deserves  tile  credit  of  energy, 
vigour,  Hireiiglit,  and  judicious  management  in  his  military  ex- 
peditions, of  promptness  in  resolving  and  ability  in  executing,  of 
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discrimination  in  the  Eelection  of  generals,15  and  of  a  power 
of  combination  not  often  found  in  Oriental  commanders."  He 
was  personally  brave,  and  quite  willing  to  expose  himself,  even 
in  Lis  old  aye,"  to  dangers  and  hardships.  But  he  did  not 
unnecessarily  thrust  hinisolf  into  peril.  He  was  content  to 
employ  generals,  where  the  task  to  be  accomplished  did  not 
seem  to  be  beyond  their  powers;  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
quite  free  from  an  unworthy  jenknisv  of  Unir  successes.18  Ho 
was  a  man  of  kindly  and  warm  feeling, —  strongly  altaelied  to 
his  friends;13  he  was  clement  and  even  generous  towards  con- 
quered foes.50  When  he  thought  the  occasion  required  it,  be 
could  be  severe;11  but  bis  inclination  was  towards  mildness 
and  indulgence.  He  excelled  all  the  other  Persian  kings  in 
the  arts  of  peace.  To  liiin,  and  him  alone,  the  Empire  owed  its 
or:.'; i ui virion.  He  was  a  skilful  administrator,  a  good  financier, 
and  a  wise  and  far-seeing  ruler.  Of  all  the  Persian  princes  he. 
is  the  only  one  who  can  be  called  "  many-sided."  He  was 
orguui/i-r,  general,  statesman,  administrator,  builder,  patron  of 
art  and  literature,  all  in  one.  Without  him  Persia  would  pro- 
bably have  sunk  as  rapidly  as  she  rose,  and  would  be  known 
to  us  only  as  one  of  the  many  meteor  powers  which  huvo  shot 
athwart  the  horizon  of  the  East. 

Xerxes,  the  eldest  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,  succeeded  his 
father  by  virtuo  of  a  formal  uct  of  choice.    It  was  a  Persian 
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Artobnzanes,  the  eldest  of  all  Darius's  sons,  whose  mother,  a 
daughter  of  Gobryas,  was  married  to  Darius  before  he  became 
king,"  was  most  likely  then  nominated,  arid  was  thenceforth 
regarded  as  tlie  heir-apparent.  When,  however,  towards  the 
close  of  hia  reign,  Darius  again  proposed  to  head  a  foreign 
expedition,  an  oppori unity  occurred  (if  disturbing  this  arrange- 
ment, of  which  Atossn,  Darius's  favourite  wife,  whoso  influence 
over  her  husband  was  unbounded,'  determined  to  take  advantage. 
According  to  the  law,  a  fresh  signification  of  the  sovereign's 
will  was  now  requisite  ;  and  Atossn  persuaded  Darius  to  make 
it  in  favour  of  Xerxes.  The  pleas  put  forward  were,  first,  that 
he  whs  the  eldest  son  of  the  king?  nnd  secondly,  that  he  was 
di-si'einled  from  Cyrus.  The  latter  argument  could  not  fail  to 
have  "eight.  Barked  by  the  influence  of  Atossn,  it.  prevailed 
over  all  other  considerations ;  and  hence  Xerxes  obtained  the 
throne. 

If  we  may  trust  the  informants  of  Herodotus,  it  was  the  wish 
of  Xerxes  on  his  accession  to  discontinue  the  preparations 

of  Egypt.3  Though  not  devoid  of  ambition,  he  may  well 
have  been  distrustful  of  his  own  powers ;  and,  having  befcn 
nurtured  in  luxury,  be  may  have  shrunk  from  the  perils  of  a 
campaign  in  unknown  regions.  But  he  was  surrounded  by 
advisers  who  had  interests  opposed  to  his  inclinations,  and  who 
worked  on  his  facile  temper  till  they  prevailed  on  him  to  take 
that  course  which  seemed  best  calculated  to  promote  their 
designs.  Mardoniu-i  was  anxious  to  retrieve  his  former  failure,1 
and  expected,  if  (ireeoe  were  conquered,  that  the  rich  prize 
would  become  his  mm  Satrapy.1  The,  refugee  princes  of  the 
family  of  Pisistrntus  hoped  to  be  reinstated  under  Persian 
influence  as  dependent  despots  of  Athens."     Demaratus  of 
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£  part  a  probably  cherished  si  ?iiiiilur  expectation  with  regard  to 
tbflt  capital.'  Tho  Persian  nobles  generally,  who  profited  by 
tlie  spoils  of  war,  and  who  were  still  full  or  the  military  spirit, 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  un  expedition  from  »hieh  tiny 
anticipated  victory,  plunder,  and  thousands  of  valuable  captives.1" 
Tlie  youthful  kini:  was  soon  persuaded  that  the  example  of  his 
predecessors  required  him  to  undertake  some  fresh  conquest,0 
while  the  honour  of  Persia  absolutely  demanded  that  the  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  her  by  Athena  should  be  avenged.10  Before,  how- 
over,  turning  his  arms  against  Grceco,  two  revolts  required  his 
attention.  In  the  year  B.C.  485— the  second  of  bis  reign— he 
marched  into  Egypt,  wbicli  lie  rapidly  reduced  to  obedience  and 
punished  by  increasing  its  burthens."  Soon  afterwards  he  seems 
to  have  provoked  a  rebellion  of  the  Babylonians  by  acta  which 
they  regarded  as  impious,  and  avenged  by  killing  their  satrap, 
Zopyr'us,  and  proclaiming  their  iu dependence.'1  Mugabyzus, 
the  sou  of  Zopyrus,  recovered  the  city,  which  was  punished  by 
the  plunder  und  ruin  of  its  famous  templo  and  tho  desolation  of 
many  of  its  shrines.13 

Xerxes  was  now  free  to  bend  all  his  efforts  against  Greece, 
and,  appreciating  apparently  to  the  full  the  magnitude  and 
difficulty  of  the  task,  resolved  that  nothing  should  be  left 
undone  which  could  (>ossibly  be  done  in  order  to  render  success 
certain.  The  ex[jerience  of  former  years  had  taught  some  im- 
portant lessons.  The  failure  of  Dutis  had  proved  that  such  an 
expedition  as  could  be  convoyed  by  sea  acro.-s  the  Egean  would 
be  insufficient  to  secure  the  object  sought,  and  that  the.  only  safe 
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rood  for  a  conqueror  whose  land  force  constituted  his  real 
strength,  was  filing  tin;  shores  of  tin-  European  continent.  But 
if  a  large  army  took  this  long  and  circuitous  route,  it  must  ho 
supported  by  a  powerful  fleet;  and  this  involved  a  new  danger. 
The  losses  of  Mardonius  off  Athos  had  shown  the  perils  of 
Egean  navigation,  and  taught  tho  lesson  that  the  naval  force 
must  be  at  first  far  more  than  proportionate  to  the  needs  of  the 
army,  in  order  that  it  might  still  be  Bullicient  notwithstanding 
some  considerable  disaster.  At  the  sometime  they  hud  indicated 
one  special  place  of  danger,  which  might  be  avoided,  if  proper 
measures  were  taken.  Xerxes,  in  the  four  years  which  followed 
on  tho  reduction  of  Egypt,  continued  incessantly  to  make  tho 
most  gigantic  preparations  for  his  intend' 'd  attack  upon  (Ireccc,1* 
and  among  the  in  included  all  the  precautions  which  a  wise  fore- 
sight could  devise  in  order  to  ward  off  every  conceivable  peril. 
A  general  order  was  issued  to  all  the  satrap  throughout  the 
Knipirc,  culling  on  them  to  levy  the  utmost  force  of  their  pro- 
vince for  the  new  win-;"  while,  as  the  equipment  of  Oriental 
trcmps  depends  great  ly  on  the  pu relive  jiiid  d  isl  ril  in  I  it  .11  of  arms 
by  their  comniander,  a  rich  reward  was  promised  to  tho  satrap 
whose  contingent  should  ;  1  ]  ■  [  11  ■: it  sit  tlie  u | >| " 'i rit-c  d  place  and  time 
in  the  most  gallant  array.15  Orders  for  ships  and  transports  of 
different  kinds  were  given  to  the  maritime  states,"  with  such 
effect  that  above  1200  triremes'9  and  3000  vessels  of  an  inferior 
description"  were  collected  together.  Magazines  of  corn  were 
formed  at  various  points  along  the  intended  line  or  route.™ 
Above  all,  it  was  determined  to  bridge  the  1  fellespont  by  a  firm 
and  compact  structure,  which  it  wiis  thought  would  secure  the 
communication  of  I  lie  nrmy  from  interrupt  ion  by  tin*  elements  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  resolved  to  cut  through  the  isthmus 
which  joined  Mount  Athos  to  the  continent,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  fleet  from  disaster  at  that  most  perilous  part  of  the  proposed 
voyage.    These  remarkable  works,  which  made  a  deep  LmpressioD 
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on  the  mind  of  the  Greeks,  have  been  ascribed  to  a  mem  spirit 
of  ostentation  on  the  part  of  Xerxes;  the  vain -glorious  monarch 
wished,  it  is.  supposed,  In  parade  his  power,  and  made  a  useless 
bridge  and  an  absurd  cutting  merely  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
to  the  world  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas  and  the-  estcnt  of  his 
resources-.-'  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  travelling  beyond  the 
line  of  ordinary  human  motive  in  onier  to  discover  a  reason  for 
the  works  in  question.  The  bridge  across  tin-  Hellespont  was  a 
mere  repetition  of  the  construct  inn  by  which  Ihirius  had  passed 
irit-i  Europe  "hen  he  made  his  ^oylhiau  expedition,-'  imd  pro- 
bnhly  Beomed  to  a  Persian,  not  a  specially  dignified  or  very 
wonderful  way  of  crossing  so  imrrow  a  strait,  but  merely  the 
natural  mode  of  passage.'  The  only  respects  in  which  the  bridge 
of  Xerxes  differed  from  constructions  with  wl dell  the  Persians 
were  thorough  i'.niiiiinr,  w;:s  in  itssnrierior  solulily  and  :-■  ivugl  I). 
The  shore-cables  were  of  unusual  size  and  weight,  an  1  apparent  ly 
of  unusual  materials;1  the  formation  of  a  double  line — of  two 
bridges,  in  fart,  instead  of  one — was  almost  without  a  parallel ; 3 
and  the  completion  of  ihe  work  by  hiving  on  the  ordinary  plank- 
bridge  a  solid  causeway  composed  of  earth  and  brushwood,  with 
a  high  bulwark  on  either  side,*  was  probably,  if  not  unprece- 
dented, at  any  rate  very  uueommon.  Ikml-bridges  were  usually, 
as  they  are  even  now  in  the  East,  somewhat  rickety  construc- 
tions, which  animals  unaccustomed  to  them  could  »iih  dhiii.ailty 
he  induced  to  cross1.  The  bridge  of  Xerxes  was  a  high-road — ■ 
a&iBfLa,  as  yEschylus  calls  it5— along  which  men,  horfes,  and 
vehicles  might  pass  with  as  mueh  comfort  and  facility  as  they 
couhl  move  on  shore. 
The  utility  of  such  a  work  is  evident.    Without  it  Xorses 
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must  have  boon  reduced,  to  the  neco-sily  of  embarking  in  ships, 
eoiiveyiiig  across  the  strait,  and  disembarking,6  nut  only  his 
entire  host,  but  all  its  stores,  touts,  baggjge,  horses,  camels,  and 
smupter-bensts.  If  tlio  numbers  of  bis  army  approached  oven 
tlie  lowest  estimate  that  has  been  formed  of  them,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  many  weeks  must  have  been  spent  in  this 
operation.'  As  it  wns,  tiie  whole  expedition  mnrched  across  in 
seven  days."    In  the  cnscof  ship  conveyance,  continual  accidents 

would  have  happened ;  the  transput  would  from  time  tu  time 
hnve  been  interrupted  by  bad  weather;  nnd  great  catastrophes 
might  have  occurred.  By  means  of  the  bridge  the  passage 
was  probably  effected  without  any  loss  of  either  man  or  beast. 
Moreover,  the  bridge  once:  established,  there  was  a  safe  line  of 
communication  thenceforth  between  the  army  in  Europe  and 
the  bead- quart  era  of  the  Persian  power  in  Asia,  along  which 
might  pass  couriers,  supplies,  and  reinforcements,  if  they  should 
be  nci'ded.  Further,  the  grandeur,  massiveueys,  ;md  apparent 
stability  of  the  work  was  calculated  to  impose  upon  the  minds 
of  mou,  and  to  diminish  their  power  of  resistance  by  impressing 
them  strongly  with  a  sense  of  the  irresistible  greatness  and 
strength  of  the  invader.8 

The  canal  of  Atbos  wns  also  quite  a  legitimate  and  judicious 
undertaking.  No  portion  of  the  Greek  coast  is  so  dangerous 
as  that  about  Athos.  Greek  boatmen  even  at  the  present  day 
refuse  to  attempt  the  circumnavigation;"1  and  probably  any 
government  less  apathetic  than  that  of  the  Turks  would  at  onco 
re-open  the  old  cutting.  The  work  was  one  of  very  little  diffi- 
culty, the  breadth  of  the  isthmus  being  less  than  a  mile  uml  a 


jBTiimeni  of  Inggag*.  ■ml  Willi  200,000 
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lmlf,  the  material  sand  and  marl,  and  the  greatest  height  of  the 
natural  ground  above  the  luvel  of  the  sen.  about  lilty  fi'i't.11 
The  construct  ion  of  u  canal  in  such  a  locality  was  certainly 
better  than  the  formation  of  a  ship-groove  or  Diolcus— the 
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forwardness,  having  completed  his  canal  and  his  bridge— a  ftci 
one  failure  with  the  latter,  for  which  the  constructors  and  Qu 
tea  were  punished  "—proceeded,  in  the  year  B.C.  481,  along  tht 


more  probably  it  joined  him  in  the  spring,  flocking  in,  con- 
tingent after  contingent,  from  the  various  provinces  of  his  vast 
Empire.  Forty-nino  nations,  according  to  Herodotus, "  served 
under  his  standard ;  and  their  contingents  made  up  a  grand 
total  of  eighteen  hundred  thousand  men.18  Of  these,  eighty 
thousand  wen:  cavalrv,  while  twenty  thousand  rode  in  chariots 

sufficient  means  of  testing  these  numbers.  Figures  in  the 
mouth  of  an  Oriental  are  vague  and  almost  unmeaning ;  armies 
are  never  really  counted :  there  is  no  tiling  as  a  fixed  and 
definite  "  strength "  of  a  division  or  a  battalion.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that,  a  rough  attempt  at  numbering  the  infantry  of  the 
host  was  made  on  thin  occasion  j  but  it  was  of  so  rado  and 
primitive  a  description  that  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
the  results  obtained  by  it.  Ten  thousand  men  were  counted, 
and  were  made  to  stand  close  together :  a  line  was  then  drawn 
round  them,  and  a  wall  built  on  the  line  to  the  height  of  a 
m mi's  waist;  within  the  enclosure  thus  made  all  the  troops  in 
turn  entered,  and  each  time  that  the  enclosure  appeared  to  be 
full  ten  thousand  were  supposed  to  be  within  it."  Estimated 
in  this  way,  the  infantry  was  regarded  as  amounting  to  1,700,1)00. 
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It  is  clear  that  such  n  mode  of  counting  was  of  the  roughest 
kind,  and  might  lead  to  gross  exaggeration.  Each  commander 
would  wish  his  troops  to  be  thought  more  numerous  than  they 
really  wore,  and  would  cause  tlie  enclosure  to  appear  full  when 
several  thousands  more  niiglit  still  have  found  room  within  it. 
Nevertheless  there  would  he  limits  beyond  which  exaggeration 
could  not  go  ;  and  if  Xerxes  was  made  to  believe  that  tlio  land 
force  which  he  took  with  him  into  Europe  amounted  lo  nearly 

have  exceeded  one  million.  * 

The  motley  composition  of  such  a  host  has  been  described  in 
a  former  chapter.31'  Each  nation  was  armed  and  equipped  after 
its  own  fashion,  and  served  in  a  body,  often  under  n  distinct 
commander.11  The  army  marched  through  Asia  in  a  single 
column,  which  was  not,  however,  continuous,  but  was  broken  into 
three  portions.  The  first  portion  consisted  of  the  baggage 
animals  and  about  half  of  the  contingents  of  the  nations;  the 
Second  was  computed  wholly  of  native  Persians',  who  preceded 
and  followed  the  emblems  of  religion  and  the  king ;  Hie  third 
was  made  up  of  the  remaining  national  contingents.1  The  king 
himself  rode  alternately  in  a  chariot  and  in  a  litter.  He  was 
preceded  immediately  by  ten  sacred  horses,  and  a  sacred  chariot 
drawn  by  eight  milk-white  steeds.  Round  him  and  about  him 
were  the  choicest  I  roups  of  the  whole  army,  twelve  thousand 
horse  and  the  same  number  or  foot,  all  Persians,  and  those  too 
not  taken  at  random,  but  select' d  curefnlly  from  the  whole  mass 
of  the  native  soldiery.  Among  them  seem  to  have  been  the 
famous  "  Immortals"— -a  picked  body  of  10,01)0  footmen,  always 
maiutained  at  exactly  the  same  number  and  thence  deriving 
their  appellation.1 

The  lice  of  march  from  Sard  is  to  Abydos  was  only  partially 
along  the  shore.  The  army  probably  descended  the  valley  of 
the  Hermus  nearly  to  its  mouth,  and  then  struck  northward 
into  the  Cnicus  vale,  crossing  which  it  hold  on  its  way,  with 
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Mount  llara-dugh  (Cano)  on  tho  left,3  across  the  Atarnean 
plain,  anil  along  the  count  to  Adramyttiuin  (Adramyti)  and 
Antandros,  whence  it  again  struck  inland,  and,  crossing  the 
ridgo  of  Ida,  descended  into  t lie  valley  of  the  ^camunder.  Some 
losses  were  incurred  from  the  effects  of  a  violent  thunderstorm 
amid  the  mountains ;  *  hut  they  cannot  have  been  of  any  groat 
consequence.  On  reaching  tho  Scumander  the  army  found  its 
first  dilliculty  with  iv.-spect  to  water.  That  stream  was  probably 
low,  and  the  vast  host  of  men  and  animals  were  unable  to 
obtain  from  it  a  supply  sufficient  for  their  wants.  This  pheno- 
menon, we  aro  told,  frequently  recurred  afterwards ; 4  it  sur- 
prises the  English  reader,  but  is  not  really  astonishing,"  since, 
in  hot  countries,  even  considerable  streams:  are  often  reduced  to 
mere  threads  of  water  during  tho  summer. 

Bounding  tho  hills  wliirh  skirt  the  Seomander  valley  upon 
the  east  the  army  marched  |,ast  Klio-tuum,  Ophrynium,  and 
D.iriliiiius  to  Abydos.1  Hern  Xerxes,  seated  upon  a  mar  bio 
throne,  which  tins  people  of  Abydos  had  erected  tor  him  on  tho 
summit  of  a  hill,"  was  able  to  see  at  one  glance  his  whole  arma- 
ment, and  to  feast  bis  eyes  with  tho  sight.  It  is  not  likely  that 
iinv  uiisgiviiiL's  occurred  to  him  at  such  a  moment.'  Befoie 
him  lay  his  vast  host,  covering  with  its  dense  masses  the  entire 
low  ground  between  tho  hills  and  the  sea;  beyond  was  tho 
strait,  and  to  his  left  the  open  sea,  white  with  the  sails  of  four 
thousand  ships ;  the  green  fields  of  the  Chersonese  smiled  in- 
vitingly a  little  further  on ;  while,  between  him  and  the  oppo- 
siln  shore,  the  long  lines  of  his  bridges  lay  darkling  upon  tho 
sea,  like  a  yoke  placed  upon  the  neck  of  a  captive.10  Having 
seen  all,  tlie  king  gave  his  special  attention  to  tho  fleet,  which 
he  now  perhaps  beheld  in  all  its  magnitude  for  the  first  time. 
Desirous  of  knowing  v,  hich  of  his  subjects  were  the  best  sailors, 
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he  gave  orders  for  a  sailing-match,  which  were  at  once  carried 
out.  The  palm  wis  borne  off  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Sidon,"  who 
must  have  beaten  not  only  their  own  countrymen  of  Tyre  but 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  oud  the  islands. 

On  the  next  day  tiie  jxissagu  took  place.  It  was  accompanied 
by  religious  ceremonies.  Waiting  for  the  sacred  hour  of  sunrise, 
the  leader  of  the  host,  as  the  first  rays  appeared,  poured  a  liba- 
tion from  a  golden  goblet  into  the  sea,  and  prayed  to  Jlitbra 
that  he  mi2ht  effect  the  conquest  of  Europe.  As  bo  prayed  lie 
cast  into  the  sea  the  golden  goblet,  and  with  it  a  golden  bowl 
and  a  short  Persian  sword.  Meanwhile  (he  multitude  strewed 
all  the  bridge  with  myrtle  houghs,  and  perfumed  it  with  clouds 
of  iiirensc."  The  "  Immortals  "  crossed  first,  wearing  garlands 
on  their  heads.  'Die  king,  with  the  sacred  chariot  and  horses, 
passed  over  on  the  second  day."  For  seven  days  and  seven 
nights  the  human  stream  flowed  on  without  intermission  across 
one  bridge,  while  the  attendants  and  the  baggage- train  made  use 
of  the  other.  The  lush  was  employed  to  quicken  tin;  movements 
of  laggards."  At  last  the  whole  army  was  in  Europe,  and  the 
march  resumed  its  regularity. 

It  is  unnec  -ssary  to  follow  in  detail  the  advance  of  the  host 
along  the  coast  of  Thrace,  across  Chalcidico,  and  rouud  the 
Thermaic  Gulf  into  Pieria.  If  we  except  the  counting  of  the 
fleet  and  army  at  Doriseiis  no  circumstances  of  much  interest 
diversilied  this  portion  of  the  march,  which  lay  entirely  through 
territories  that  had  previously  submitted  to  the  Great  King. 
The  nrmv  spread  itself  over  n.  wide,  traet  oi  country,  mavelihig 
generally  in  three  divisions''  which  proceeded  liv  three  parallel 
lines,  one  along  the  coast,  another  at  some  considerable  dis- 
tance inland,  and  a  third,  with  which  was  Xerxes  himself,  mid- 
wav  between  them.  At  everv  place  where  Xerxes  stopped  alon^- 
his  line  of  route  the  natives  bad,  besides  furnishing  corn  for 
his  army,  to  entertain  Lira,  and  his  suiie  at  a  great  banquet,  the 
cost  of  which  was  felt  as  a  heavy  burden."    Contributions  of 
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troops  or  ships  were  also  required  from  nil  (lie  cities  and 
tribes;1'  and  thus  both  fleet  and  army  continually swelled  as 
they  advanced  onward.  In  crossing  the  tract  between  the 
Strymon  and  the  Axins  some  damage  was  suffered  by  the  bag- 
gage-train from  lions,"  which  came  down  from  the  mountains 
during  tlic  night  mid  devoute.  I  many  of  tlic  camels  ;  hut  othcr- 
wise  the  march  whs  effected  without  loss,  and  the  fleet  mid 

army  reached  T 1  > i ■  berdi  -rs  of  Tliissaly  intai-t,  ainl  in  paid  rnndi- 
tion.  Here  it  was  found  that  there  was  work  for  the  pioneers,19 
and  a  reconnaissance  of  the  enemy's  country  before  entering  it 
was  prubably  nl;o  thim^hl  desirable."  The  army  iiccnriliiigly 
halted  some  days  in  Fieria,51  while  preparations  were  being 
made  for  crossing  tlio  Olympic  range  into  the  Tliessalinn 
lowland. 

During  the  halt  intelligence  arrived  which  seemed  to  pro- 
mise  the  invader  an  easy  conquest.  Xerxes,  while  he  was 
staying  at  Sardis,  had  seat  heralds  to  all  the  Grecian  states," 
excepting  Athens  and  Sparta,  with  a  demand  fur  earth  nnd 
water,  tlic  recognised  symbols  of  submission.  His  envoys  now 
returned,  and  brought  him  favourable  replies  from  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  continental  (necks — from  the  iVn'hajbiEtns,  Tbessa- 
lians,  Dolopiuns,  lliigticiians,  Ai'liicmis  of  rhthintis,  Kniiiniaus, 
Malians,  Loerians,  and  from  most  of  the  Bceolians.1  Unless  it 
were  the  insignificant  Phocifl,  no  hostile  country  seemed  to 
intervene  between  the  place  where  his  army  lay  and  the  great 
objfi't  of  the  expedition,  Auica.  Xerxes,  t hcrefore,  having  first 
vi'-wed  the  puss  of  Tempi',  ami  seen  with  his  uwn  eves  that  no 
enemy  hiy  eiieriinp.id  beyond,"  passed  over  the  Olympic  raugo 
by  u  road  cut  through  the  woods  by  his  army,  ami  proceeded 
southwards  across  Thcssaly  and  Achrca  Phtbiotis  into  Malis,3 

"  Herod,  vii.  110,  115,  123,  123,  kc,       itatcmcut  (//.  X  Tilt  171 
'■Col.    Hiiro  lias  denied   Out  lh<!         "  Html.  vtl.  131. 

UVl  jli»*6gg<>ltcd  llint  thev  ■rn'-  n  mr  'I'nujii-  (EUkaI.  vil.  130)»Lsyn- 

M,        ,  l'ivn.  ..r  iiiM-rai."  IwlJv  i  ii«lo1  with  a  dt..in:  I<>  moi- 

ef  tiff.      Y.-I.  iv.  p.  Wl.)     But  Ari-  11  nil  re. 

.roil,'.        (m  lmi;.T.i  r..  ilii.  .ii-iri.l.  uml  "  ■Hj.i'pat  irvyvdr.    (Ilcmi.  vii.  ) 

» in  ,in  <;,-Meni  lumiralist,  malic,  the  "  Herod,  vii.  22.      '  Ibid.  vii.  132, 

liou  >  native  of  111*  tract  (flW.  An.  vi.  ■  liilii.  chs.  128-130. 
Hi  Tilt.  28);   and  Hinj  repeats  Ids   .      1  Ibid,  cht,  196-201. 
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Thus  far  had  tlm  Creeks  allowed  the  invader  to  penetrate 
their  country  without  offering  lum  any  resist  a  nee.  Ori^'iisiilly 
tliere  had  been  an  intention  of  defending  Tiicssaly,  and  an 
amiy  under  Evicnotus,  a  Spartan  poleinnrch,  and  1'heniistoclcs, 
the  great  Athenian,  had  proceeded  to  Tempe,  in  order  lo  co- 
operate with  the  Thes-nlianH  in  •tmirdinjj;  the  pass.*  lint  the 
diseovorv  that  tin'  I  llvmpir  valine  cmild  he  crossed  in  the  place 
whore  the  army  of  Xenea  afterwards  passed  it,  bad  shown  that 
tin'  position  was  nutoiialilo ;  and  it  had  been  then  resolved  that 
tlio  stand  should  be  made  at  the  next  defensible  position,* 
Tliennopylte.    Here,  accordingly,  a  force  was  found— small, 

indeed,  if  it  lie  compared  with  the  number  of  •  ] ■  < -  assailant,  hut 
sullioicnt  to  defend  stieh  a  position  as  that  where  it  was  posted 
against,  the-  world  in  arms.  Three  hundred  Spartans,  with 
their  nsn;(l  retinue  of  hi/luts,"  7<J0  Lacedemonians,7  other 
Peloponnesians  to  the  number  of  2800,'  1000  Phoeians,*  the 
same  number  of  Locrinns,10  700  Thespians,  and  400  Thebnns," 
formed  un  army  of  0000  men— quite  as  numerous  a  force  as 
could  be  employed  with  any  effect  in  the  defile  they  were  sent 
lo  guard.  That  defile  was  a  long  and  narrow  pass  shut  in  be- 
tween a  high  mountain,  Cailidromus,  and  the  sea,  and  crossed 
at  one  point  by  a  line  of  wall  in  which  was  a  single  gateway." 
Unless  the  command  of  the  sea  were  gained,  or  another  mode 
of  crossing  the  mountains  discovered,  the  pa-s  could  scarcely  be 
forced. 

Xerxes,  however,  confident  in  his  numbers — after  waiting 


[,!.l«'''r"l:l.':w  il'ii.  --'<.  viil.V,).  'Llii-  nll'tL  \Lh:,u  ',ui^.li!':i".'.f 
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four  days  at  Trochis,  prolmbly  in  the  Impe  that  hia  fleet  would 
join  hiin 13— proceeded  on  tho  fiftli  day  to  the  assault.  First  tlie 
Jlirdrs  ami  Uissian.i,  tlion  the  famous  "Immortals"  wore  sent 
into  tho  jawa  of  tho  pass  against  the  immovable  foe;"  out 
neither  detachment  could  make  any  impression.  The  long 
spears,15  large  shields,18  and  heavy  armour  of  the  Greeks  their 
skilful  tactics,  and  steady  army,  ivero  far  moro  than  a  match 
for  the  inferior  equipments  and  discipline  of  the  Asiatics. 
Though  tho  attack  was  made  with  great  gallantry,  both  on  this 

Very  few  of  the  Greeks  were  either  slain  or  wounded  ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  further  advance  of  a  million  of  men  was  to  bo 
stopped  by  a  force  less  than  u  hundredth  part  of  their  number. 

Hut  now  information  reached  Xerxes  which  cMUKplotoly 
changed  the  fiico  of  affairs.    There  was  a  rough  mountain-path 

Callidronuis  to  the  rear  of  tho  Greek  position,18  which  had  been 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  when  they  decided  on  making  their 
first  stand  at  Thermopybe,"  and  which  they  only  discovered 
when  their  plans  no  longer  admitted  of  alteration.  It  was, 
perhaps,  not  much  more  than  a  goat-track,  and  apparently 
they  had  regarded  it  aa  scarcely  practicable,  since  they  had 
tlimiglit  its  defence  might  be  safely  entrusted  to  a  thousand 
Phocians,"  Xerxes,  however,  on  learning  tho  existence  of 
tho  track,  resolved  at  onco  to  make  trial  of  it.  His  Persian 
soldiers  were  excellent  mountaineers.  He  ordered  Ilydarnes 
to  take  the  "  Immortals,"  and,  guided  by  a  native,  to  proceed 


MJS  Ihe  lira!  nirnck  hh ii.:nl.-  u\  .\I»I.h,  'nul  l  |ie"1i;i1h!v  .Li-ln,.;..!   I ].,*, 

<  i-iiii,-.  ,„.,l  (.1.  7.  J  3).  liH.nv  as  a,  !>(:ril),  s,>  [lull  Mill"  ,„■ 

14  llcrod.tli.all.  7U0U  miulit  Imvc  IWo  sjiottii  for  tliu 
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along  flic  path  by  night,  and  descend  with  early  dawn  into 
tin;  rear  of  the  Greeks,  who  would  then  be  placed  between  two 
fires.  The  operation  was  performed  with  complete  success.  The 
Phoeian  guard,  surprised  at  the  summit,  left  the  path  free 
while  they  Bought  a  plate  of  safety."  The  Greeks  in  the  pass 
below,  warned  during  the  night  of  their  danger,  in  part  fled,  in 
part  resolved  on  death."  When  morning  came,  LeonidaR,  at 
the  head  of  about  half  his  original  army,"  moved  forward 
towards  the  Jfuliun  plain,  and  there  met  the  advancing  Per- 
sians. A  bloody  combat  ensued,  in  which  the  Persians  lost  by 
far  the  greater  number;  but  the  ranks  nf  the  Greeks  were 
gradually  thinned,  mid  they  were  beaten  buck  step  by  stop  into 
the  narrowest  | >: t r t  of  the  pass,  where  finally  tiiey  all  pi'i-ishrd, 
except  the  lour  hundred  The  bans,  who  submitted  and  were 
made  prisoners.1* 

So  terminated  the  first  struggle  on  the  soil  of  Greece  be- 
tween the  invaders  and  tho  invaded.  It  seemed  to  promise 
that,  though  at  vast  cost,  Persia  would  be  victorious.  If  her 
loss  in  the  three  days  combat  was  20,000  men,  as  Herodotus 
states,"  yet,  as  that  of  her  enemy  was  -1000,  tho  proportionate 
iidviiiita^^  was  oa  her  side." 

But,  for  tho  compiest  of  such  a  country  as  Greece,  it  was 
requisite,  not  only  that  the  invader  should  sneered  on  land, 
but  also  that  he  should  be  superior  at  sea.  Xerxes  had  t'elt 
this,  and  had  brought  with  him  n  tleet,  calculated,  as  he  ima- 
gined, to  sweep  the  Greek  navy  from  the  Egean.  As  far  us 
t In--  I'a^.i^a-jm  Gulf,  opposite  the  nnrth'-rn  extremity  of  Knlmvi, 
his  fleet  had  sidviineed  without  niceliiig  an  enemy.  It  had 
encountered  one  terrible  storm  off  the  coast  of  Jlagnesiii,  and 
had  lost  400  vessels but  this  loss  was  scarcely  felt  in  so 
vast  an  armament.    When  from  Aphetaj,  at  the  mouth  of 

"  Herod,  vii.  218.  I     =  Ibid.  Till.  24. 

»  [bid.  oh.  119.  I      a  The  cnlirc  population  of  finw, 

"  'Tin'  ihiihKt  which  remained  nai  j n ■;■  L 1 1 .1  j 1 1 lj:  111.'  |nit-  ulr'TL.lv  r-,ii.|,i-.-,\"l 

,„„l,:il.lv  Lj.-tu.vu  -ll'll'l  uuiL  .'11(111.  run-  l,v    IVrsiu.   in  ■  hlilrmti.l   W   Hiutim  ill 

nisliuj;  .'.f  111."  S[>nrtiili"..  Utvilti'lilmiimi..  link,   ni.nv   I).. .11   Jl)    millions.     (K  II. 

II.          Tti.-iiiiili-.  Tiirl.iili-,  litld  pri-lmps  ml.   ii.  p.   521.)     That  nf  tin"  I'lTsisrn 
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east  coast  of  Enbcea,  and  cut  off  the  possibility  of  retreat.5 
When,  however,  those  vessels  were  all  lost  in  a  slorm,  ami 
when  in  three  engagements  on  three  successive-  days,  the  Greek 
fleet  showed  itself  fully  able  to  contend  against  the  superior 
numbers  of  its  antagonist.3  the  Persians  themselves  could  not 
fail  to  see  that  their  naval  supremacy  was  more  than  doubtful. 
The  fleet  at  Artemisium  was  not  the  entire  Greek  naval  force ; 
on  another  occasion  it  might  be  augmented,  while  their  own 
could  scarcely  expect  to  receive  reinforcements.'  The  lights  at 
Artemisium  foivshadDWed  n  day  when  the  rival  fleets  would  no 
longer  meet  and  part  on  equal  terms,  but  Persia  would  have  to 
acknowledge  herself  inferior. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  balance  of  advantage  rested  with 
the  invaders.  The  key  of  Northern  Greece  was  won,  und 
Phoeis,  Locris,  Bceotia,  Attien.  the  Megarid  lay  open  (o  the 
Persian  army.  The  Greek  fleet  could  gain  nothing  by  any 
longer  maintaining  the  position  of  A  Hon)  isiiini,  mid  fell  back 
tnwaviis  tile  smith/'  »li:!o  its  Ii-nrlers  aimonslv  ron-idrrod  where 
it  should  next  take  up  its  station.  The  Persians  pressed  on 
both  by  land  and  sea.  A  rapid  march  through  Phoeis  and 
Ikeotiii 4  brought  Xerxes  to  Athens,  soon  after  the  Athenians, 
knowing  that  resistance  wotdd  be  vain,  had  evacuated  it.'  The 
Acropolis,  defended  by  a  few  fanatics,  was  taken  and  burnt." 
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One.  object  of  (lie  expedition  mis  thus  accomplished.*  Athens 
lay  in  ruins ;  and  the  whole  of  Attica  Has  occupied  by  tho 
I'dinjiifi'in'.  The  I'l'tsiidi  i[,;ft,  to'),  liiidini:  llif  channel  of  the 
F.uripus  clear,  sailed  down  it,  und  rounding  Suniuin,  came  to 
anchor  in  the  buy  of  1'hnlormn." 

In  the  counsels  of  the  Greeks,  all  was  doubt  and  irresolution. 
The  army,  which  ought  to  have  mustered  in  full  force  at  Titer- 
mopylic  and  Callidroimis,  and  which,  after  those  pusses  were 
iiiii'i-il,  iniL'liI  liavc  ilt'f'i'iiili'd  Cithieron  and  I '11  rues,  had  never 
ventured  beyond  (lie  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  was  there  en- 
gaged in  building  a  wall  across  the  neck  of  land  from  sea  to 
sea,"  The  fleet  lay  off  Salaiuis,  where  it  was  detained  by  the 
entreaties  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  placed  in  that  island 
tho  preutor  part  of  the  non-ciniiljiit;iiit  pi  filiation ;  but  the 
inclination  was  strong  on  the  part  of  many  to  withdraw  west- 
ward and  light  the  next  I .af tie,  if  a  battle  must  be  fought,  in 
the  vicinity  of  (he  hind  force,  which  wuuld  be  a  protection 
in  ease  of  defeat. la  Gmld  Xerxes  have  had  patience  for  a  few 
days,  the  combined  fleet  would  have  broken  up."  The  Pelo- 
poimesian  contingents  would  have  withdrawn  to  the  isthmus; 
nnd  the  Athenians,  di  spon  ing  of  success,  would  probably  have 
sailed  away  to  Italy."  But  the  Great  King,  when  he  saw  tho 
vast  disproportion  between  his  own  fleet  and  that  of  the  enemy, 
could  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  Greeks  offering  a 
successful  resistance.  Like  a  modern  emperor,1'  who  imagined 
that,  if  only  he  could  have  been  with  his  fleet,  all  would  neces- 
sarily have  gone  well,  Xerxes  supposed  that  by  having  the  sea- 
fight  under  his  own  eye  he  would  be  sure  of  victory,"  Thus 


nalli"  ™  thought  t'J  m 
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again,  as  at  Arternisium,  the  only  fear  felt  was  lost  the  Greeks 
should  fly,  and  in  that  way  escape  chastisement.  Orders  were 
therefore  issnefl  to  tln>  Persian  fleet  to  closo  up  at  once,  and 
bloekado  the  eastern  end  of  the  Salaminiun  strait,"  while  a 
detach  men  t  repented  the  attempted  uumceuvre  at  EuUoa,  and 
sailed  round  the  island  to  guard  the  channel  at  its  western 
outlet." 

These  movements  were  executed  late  in  the  day  on  which  the 
Persian  fleet  arrived  at  Phnlerimi.  Ihmiig  the  night  intelli- 
gence reached  the  commanders  that  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks 
was  about  to  commence  at  once whoieiipon  the  Persian  right 
wing  was  pushed  forward  into  the  strait,  nnd  carried  beyond  the 
Greek  position  so  as  to  iill  the  channel  where  it  opens  into 
the  bay  of  Eleusis"  The  remainder  of  the  night  passed  in 
preparations  for  the  battle  011  both  Bides,"    At  daybreak  both 


■  the 


Hilar 
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sand  1 


up  in  three  lin 

spirit  that  the  general  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks 
was  at  first  to  retreat.  Some  of  their  ships  had  almost  touched 
the  shore,  when  the  bold  example  of  one  of  the  captains/1  or  a 
cry  of  reproach  from  unknown  lips/"  produced  a  revulsion  of 
feeling,  and  the  whole  line  advanced  in  good  order.  Tile  battle 
was  for  a  short  time  doubtful;"  but  soon  the  superiority  of 
Greek  naval  tactics  began  to  tell.  The  Persian  vessels  became 
entangled  ono  with  another,  and  crashing  together  broke  each 
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other's  oars.M  The  triple  liii 
vessel,  overmatched,  sought  t> 
collision  with  the  ships  stntio 
pressed  tou  eagerly  forward,  i 
to  distinguish  themselves,  i 


p  iun-ea^ed  (heir  difficulties.    If  a 

!  their  captains  were  impious 
i  order  to  merit  the  BppTOval  of 
Xerxes."  The  Greeks  found  themselves  able  to  practise  with 
gund  effect  their  favourite  manoeuvre  of  tlie  jwijihis.30  and  thus 
increased  the  confusion.  It  was  not  long  before  the  greater 
part  of  the  Persian  fleet  became  a  mere  helpless  mass  oi'  shat- 
tered or  damaged  vessels.  l'"ive  hundred  are  said  to  have  been 
sunk1' — the  majority  by  the  enemy,  but  some  even  by  their 
own  friends.33  The  sea  was  covered  with  wrecks,  and  with 
wretches  who  clung  to  them,  till  the  ruthless  enemy  slew  them 
or  farced  thorn  to  let  go  their  hold.31 

This  defeat  was  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  Xerxes,  and 
sealed  the  fate  of  (lie  expedition.  From  the  moment  that  he 
realised  to  himself  the  fact  of  the  entire  inability  of  his  fleet  to 
cope  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  Xerxes  made  up  his  mind  to  re- 
turn with  all  haste  to  Asia.31  From  over-conii deuce  he  fell  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  despair,  and  made  no  effort  to  retrieve 
his  ill  fortune.  His  fleet  was  ordered  to  sail  straight  for  the 
Hellespont,  and  to  guard  the  bridges  until  he  reached  them 


He 


roself  i 


road  by  which  he  had  advanced,  his  whole  army  accompanying 
him  as  far  as  Thessaiy,!  where  Mardonius  was  left  with  2fiU.00O 
picked  men,3  to  prevent  pursuit,  and  to  renew  the  attempt 
against  Greece  in  the  ensuing  year.  Xerxes  pressed  on  to  the 
Hellespont,  lusing  vast  numbers  of  his  troops  by  famine  and 
sickness  en  (lie  way/  and  tinally  returned  into  Asia,  not  by  his 
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magnificent  bridge,  which  a  storm  had  destroyed,  but  on  board 
a  vessel,  winch,  according  to  some,  nnmmly  escaped  shipwreck 
during  the  pnssago.1  Even  in  Asia  disaster  pursued  him, 
Between  Abydos  and  Sardis,  his  army  suffered  almost  as  muck 
from  over-indulgence  as  it  had  previously  sufl'ered  from  want 
and  of  the  mighty  host  which  had  gone  forth  from  the  Lydian 
capital  in  the  spring  not  very  many  thousands  can  have  re- 
entered it  in  the  autumn. 

Still,  however,  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  success,  which 
his  own  arms  had  failed  to  achieve,  might  reward  the  exertions 
of  liis  In-uti-iinnts.     Jluvdtitiiiis  bid  expressed  himself  confident 

that  with  30l),00D  pioked  soldiers  he  could  overpower  all  resist- 
ance,1 and  make  <  Ireerc  a  satrapv  of  Persia.  Xerxes  had  raised 
his  forces  to  that  amount  by  sending  Artabayits  back  from 
Scstos  at  tho  hoad  of  a  corps  iVarmtc  numbering  10,000  men.' 
The  whole  army  of  300,000  wintered  in  Thessaly  ; 9  and  Mar- 
donius,  when  spring  came,  liaving  vainly  endeavoured  to  detach 
tho  Athenians  from  the  firceiau  ranks.1"  marched  thron^'h  l'tentia 
into  Attica,  ami  occupied  Athens  for  the  second  time."  Hence 
ho  proceeded  to  menace  the  Peloponnesc,  where  ho  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Argives,  who  promised  him  that  they  would 
openly  embrace  the  Persian  cause."  At  the  same  time  tli< 
Athenians,  finding  that  Sparta  took  no  steps  to  help  thorn, 
began  to  waver  in  their  resistance,  and  to  contemplate  aeeepting 
the  terms  which  Mardonius  was  still  willing  to  grant  them." 
The  fate  of  Greece  trembled  in  the  balance  and  apparently 

rather  than  by  any  wide-spread  patriotic  feeling  or  any  settled 
course  of  policy.  Cloombrotus,  regent  for  tho  young  son  of 
Leomdas,  died,"  and  his  brother  Pausanias— a  bravo,  clever, 


iJhfcn" 
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)f  Athens ls  almost  as  soon  as  Pausanias  was  in- 
stalled in  power.  It  was  suddenly  announced  that  Sparta  would 
take  the  offensive.  Ten  thousand  hoplites  and  40,000  light- 
anned— the  largest  army  that  she  ever  levied— look  the  field," 
and,  juined  at  the  isthmus  by  above  !iu,000  lVloponnesians,17 
and  soon  afterwards  by  almost  as  many  Athenians  and  Mega- 

then,  in  the  position  to  which  they  had  retired,1''  in  Ikeotia. 
On  the  skirts  of  Citbtcron,™  near  l'laia-a,  a  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  Greeks  "  confronted  more  than  thrice  their  number  of 
Persians  and  Persian  subjects  ;~  and  now  at  length  tlio  trial  was 
to  bo  made  whether,  in  fair  and  open  fight  ou  laud,  Groece  or 

be  might  have  been  derived  from  Marathon,  But  there  the 
.IVr.-ians  had  been  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  when  the  cavalry, 
their  most  important  arm,  was  absent.23  Hero  tile  error  of 
Datis  was  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  Mnrdoniua  had  a  numer- 
ous lind  well-armed  cavalry,  which  lie  handled  with  no  liflle 
skill.51  It  remained  to  be  seen,  when  the  general  engagement 
came,  whether,  with,  both  arms  brought  fully  into  play,  the 
vanquished  at  Marathon  would  be  the  victors. 

The  battlo  of  Plataa  was  brought  on  under  circumstance? 
very  unfavourable  to  the  Greeks.  Want  of  water  and  a  diffi- 
culty about  provisions  hud  necessitated  a  night  movement  on 
their  part."    The  cowardice  of  all  the  small  contingents,1"  and 


1»b*i  dose  Inthcij 


III''  Sl.:ir           iiiimiiilril  tu  J7.'JIN).  =                 iiis  .1' » I.U'lll  nn,„t- 
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(lie  obstinsiey  of  an  individual  Spartan,"  disconcerted  the  whole 
jikn  of  the  operation,  ami  ieft  the  Lneetltenioniims  and  (lie 
Athenians  at  daybreak  separated  from  each  other,1"  and  descried 
by  (lie  whole  body  of  (heir  allies.  Afardonius  attacked  at  once, 
anil  prevented  the  junction  of  (he  two  allies,  so  that  two  distinct 
and  separate  engagements  went  011  at  the  mint-  time.  In  both 
the  Greeks  wore  victorious.  The  Spartans  repulsed  the  Persian 
horse  and  foot,  slew  Mardomus,  and  were  the  first  to  assail  the 
Persian  camp.  The  Athenians  defeated  the  na'Aizlng  Creeks, 
and  effected  a  breach  in  the  defences  of  the  camp,  on  which 
the  Spiirtans  had  failed  to  make  any  impression."  A  terrible 
carnage  followed.30  The  contingent  of  40,000  troo[is  under 
Arlahazus  alone  drew  off  in  good  order.31  The  remainder  were 
seined  with  panic,  and  were  cither  slaughtered  like  sheep  or  (led 
in  complete  disarray.  Seventy  thousand  Greeks3-  not  only 
defeated  but  destroyed  the  army  of  ;I00,IHKI  barbarians,  which 
incited  away  and  disappeared,  making  no  further  stand  anywhere. 
The  disaster  of  Atarathon  was  repented  oil  a  larger  scale,  and 
withiiuf  the  resource  of  an  embarkation.  Henceforth  the  im- 
mense superiority  of  Greek  troops  to  Persian  was  well  known 
on  both  sides;  and  nothing  but  the  dislanee  from  (Jreeee  of  her 
vital  parts,  and  the  quarrels  of  the  Greek  states  among  them- 
selves, preserved  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  the  doomed 
empire  of  Persia. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  defeats  of  Salamis  and  I'lata  a 
was  a  contraction  nf  the  Persian  boundary  towards  the  west. 
Though  11  lew  IVrsian  garrisons  maintained  themselves  fur  some 
years  on  the  further  side  of  the  straits,'1'  soothing  thereby  the 
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wounded  vanity  of  tho  Groat  King,  who  liked  to  think  that  he 


Picuiiiii,  mill  Thrace  I'LCuvcr'-il  their  in  lepcmleiice.  IVi-sia  lost 
her  European  provinces,  mid  hepm  tho  struggle  to  retain  those 
of  Asia.  Terminus  receded,  and  having  once  receded  never 
advanced  ngaiu  in  this  <iuarler.  The  G rooks  look  tho  offonsivo. 
Sidling  to  Asia,  thi-y  mil  only  1  il n T;tt ct k  from  ihoir  IVrsiau  bon- 
dage tha  islands  which  lay  "along  the  coast,  but  landing  their 
men  on  tho  continent  attacked  and  defeated  nn  army  of  UOfiUO 
Persians  at  Myrtle,  and  destroyed  tho  reiiinniitof  iho  ships  ihut 
had  escaped  from  Salnmis.1  Could  they  havo  made  up  their 
minds  to  maintain  a  powerful  (loot  permanently  on  the  coast  of 
Asia,  they  might  at  once  have  deprived  Persia  of  her  whole  sea- 
board on  the  Preponlis  anil  tin.'  1'Vean  ;  but  neither  of  tho  tivo 
great  powers  of  Greece  was  iiroparod  for  such  a  resolve.  Sparta 
disliked  di.Jt.mt  expeditious;  and  Athens  did  not  as  yet  see  lier 
way  to  undertaking  tho  protection  of  (lie  continenhd  Oreeks." 
She  had  much  to  do  at  home,  and  had  not  yet  discovered  those 
weak  points  in  her  adversary's  harness,  which  subsequently 
enabled  her  to  secure  by  treaty  the  freedom  of  the  Greek  cities 
upon  the  mainland.3  For  the  present,  therefore,  IVrsiji  onlv 
lost  tho  bulk  of  her  Eutvpcnn  possessions,  and  tlie  islands  of 
tho  Propontis  and  the  Egean. 

TJio  ci  renin  stances  which  caused  a  renewal  of  Greek  aggres- 
sions upon  Asia  towards  the  close  of  tho  reign  of  Xerxes  are  not 
very  clearly  narrated  by  the  authors  who  speak  of  them.  It 
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appears,  however,  that  after  twelve  years  of  pefty  operation-;, 

attacked,  but  without  effect,'  the  Athenians  resolv ed,  in  bIc.W, 
upon  a  great  expedition  to  the  eastward.  Collecting  a  licet  of 
30U  vessels,5  which  was  placed  uader  tlio  commune)  of  Cimon, 
the  son  of  Miltiadrs,  they  sailed  to  tin;  coast  of  (.'aria  and  Lycia, 
where  they  drove  the  l'ersian  garrisons  out  of  the  Greek  towns, 
and  augmenting  their  navy  by  fresh  contingi-iits  at  c\w  step.7 
proceeded  along  tin-  sin  ires  of  Pamphylia  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Eurymedon.  where  tlicy  found  a  I'htcnieian  fleet  of 
.'!!!)  vessels,-  and  a  iVrsiatl  army,  stationed  to  protect  the  ter- 
ritory. Engaging  first  the  fleet  they  defeated  it,  and  drove  it 
ashore,  after  which  they  disembarked  and  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Persian  army.*  As  many  as  two  hundred  triremes  were 
taken  or  destroyed.10  They  then  sailed  cm  towards  Cyprus,  where 
tliev  met  and  drslroved  a  squadron  of  riditv  ships,"  which  was 
on  its  way  to  reinforce  the  fleet  at  the  Eurymedon.  Above  n 
hundred  vessels,  Ifil.UilO  captives,  and  a  vast  amount  of  plunder 
were  the  prize  of  this  war;11  which  had,  however,  no  further 
effect  0L1  (lie  relations  of  the  two  powers.13 

In  the  following  year  the  reign  of  Xerxes  came  to  an  end 
abruptly.  With  this  monarch  seem  to  have  begun  those  internal 
disorders  of  the  seraglio,  which  made  the  Court  during  more 
than  a  hundred  and  forty  years  u  perpetual  scene  of  intrigues, 
assassinations,  executions,  nud  conspiracies.  Xerxes,  who  appears 
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to  have  had  only  one  wife,  Ainestris,11  the  daughter  (or  grand- 
daughter! cf  the  conspirator,  Otancs,'"'  permitii.-d  himself  the 
free  indulgence  o!"  illicit  passion  unions  the  prinoi-sses  i>(*  iho 

Courl,  the  wives  of  his  own  near  relatives.  The  most  horrible 
results  followed.  Amestris  vented  her  jealous  spite  oa  those 
whom  she  regarded  as  gnilly  of  stealing  from  |ier  tiie  affeelions 
of  her  husband  ;  and  to  prevent  her  barbaril  ics  from  pnnhiemg 
rebellion,  it  was  necessary  to  execute  the  persons  whom  she  had 

taint  of  incontinence  spread  among  the  members  of  the  royal 
family ;  and  a  daughter  of  the  lung,  who  was  married  to  one  of 
the  most  powerful  nobles,  became  notorious  for  her  excesses." 
Eunuchs  rose  into  power,  and  fomented  the  evils  which  pre- 
vailed.1' The  king  tnadi-  himself  bitter  enemies  among  those 
whose  position  was  clo-e  to  his  person.  At  last,  Ai-lalianus, 
chief  of  tho  guard,"  a  courtier  of  high  rank,  and  Aspamitres,  a 
eunuch,  who  hold  the  oilier  of  chamberlain,"'1  r.mspiivil  against 
their  muster,  and  murdered  him  in  his,  sleeping  apartment,  after 
ho  had  reigned  twenly  years.11 

Tho  character  of  Xerxes  falls  below  that  of  any  preceding 
monarch.  Excepting  that  ho  was  not  wholly  devoid  of  a  certain 
magnanimity,  which  made  him  listen  patiently  to  those  who 
opposed  his  views  or  gave  him  unpalatable  advice."  and  wliie.li 
prevented  hint  from  exacting  vengoanco  on  some  occasions,-1 
he  had  scarcely  a  trait  whereon  the  mind  can  rest  with  any 
satisfaction.  Weak  and  easily  led,"  puerile  in  his  gusts  of 
pas. ion  and  his  complete  abandonment  of  himself  to  them 
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si.-] lisli,  fickle,  boastful,  cruel,  eiiju'i-.-til ii hni~,  iirontious — be  ei- 
bibits  to  us  tbe  Oriental  despot  in  the  most  contemptible  of  ftll 
his  rvip-ds — that  wherein  tin;  moral  and  the  intellectual  qualities 
are  equally  in  defect,  and  the  career  is  one  unvarying  course  of 
vice  and  folly.  From  Xerxes  we  have  to  date  at  once  tbe 
decline  of  the  Empire  in  respect  of  territorial  greatness  and 
military  slrensjlli,  and  likewise  its  deterioration  in  regard  to 
administrative  vigour  nr.d  sintiniinl  spirit.  With  him  commenced 
the  corruption  of  the  Court— the  fatal  evil,  which  almost  uni- 
versally weakens  and  destroys  Oriental  dynasties.  His  expe- 
ditiiiii  n.iTiiinst  dniw  exhausted  and  depopulated  the  Empire ; 
ami  though,  by  abstaining  from  further  military  enterprises,  ho 
did  what  lay  in  his  power  to  recruit  its  strength,  still  the  losses 
which  his  expedition  caused  were  certainly  not  repaired  in  his 
lifetime. 

As  a  builder,  Xerxes  showed  something  of  the  same  grandeur 
of  conception  which  is  observable  in  his  great  military  enter- 
prise and  in  the  works  by  which  it  whs  accompanied."  His 
Propylffifl,  and  the  sculptured  staircase  in  front  of  tiie  Chehl 
Miliar,  which  is  undoubtedly  his  work,"  are  among  the  most 
itiaL'oifici'iit  erections  upon  the  IVr.-e poli tan  platform  ;  and  are 
quite  sufficient  to  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Oriental 
builders.  If  we  were  to  ascribe  the  Chehl  Miliar  itself  to  him, 
we  should  have  to  give  him  the  palm  above  all  other  kings  of 
Persia ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  most  probable  that  that  edifice 
and  its  duplicate  at  Susa  were  conceived,  nnd  in  the  main,  con- 
structed, by  Darius.28 

Xerxes  lci't  behind  him  three  sons— Darius,  Hystaspes,  and 
Artaxcrxes— and  two  daughters,  Amytis  and  Hhodogiiin'.1 
Hy-tuspes  was  satrap  of  Baatria,1  and  at  the  time  of  their 
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fiither's  dentil,  only  Darius  and  Artaxeraes  were  at  the  Court. 
Fearing  the  eldest  son  most,  Artabanus  persuaded  ArUixerxes 
(hat  the  assassination  of  Xerxes  was  the  net  of  his  brother, 
whereupon  Artiixcrxes  caused  him  to  he  put  to  death,1  and 
himself  ascended  the  throne  (u.c.  465). 

Troubles,  as  usual,  accompanied  this  irregular  accession, 
Artabauus,  not  content  with  exercising  an  iiilluonce  under 
Ai-fiLXi'i'xrs  such  iis  lias  cmi-rd  sumc  anlhors.  tn  speidt  of  him  as 
king,*  aimed  at  removing  the  youna;  prince  s  and  making  himself 

by  Megubyzus,  and  at  the  same  time  his  former  crimes  coming 
to  light,  he  was  killed,  together  with  bis  tool  As  pa  mitres,"  seven 
mouths  after  the  murder  of  Xerxes.  The  sons  of  Artubanus 
sought  fo  avenge  his  death,  but  were  defeated  by  Slegabyzus 
in  an  engagement,  wherein  they  lust  their  lives.1 

Meanwhile,  in  iiactvia,  H  v*ta«pt-s,"  who  bad  a  rightful  claim 
to  the  tlironc,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Artaserxes 
marched  ngainst  him  in  person,  and  engaged  hiin  in  tivu  buttles, 
the  first  of  which  was  indecisive,  while  in  the  second  the 
Bactrialis  sufl'md  defeat,  chielJy  (accusing  lo  Qesius)  beeau-e 
the  wind  blew  violently  in  their  faces.  So  signal  was  the 
victory,  that  Bactria  at  ouco  submitted.     Hystaspes'  fate  is 

Not  long  after  the  reduction  of  Bactria,  Egypt  suddenly 
threw  off  the  Persian  yoke  (b.c.  4G0).s  Inarus,  a  king  of  the 
wild  African  tribes  who  bordered  the  Nile  valley  on  the  west, 
but  himself  perhaps  a  descendant  of  the  obi  monarchs  of 
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Egvpi.1"   led   tin'    iiisiird'cl  iim.   iiii'],    in    i-inijiiiH'liiiii  villi  an 

stationed  in  tlio  country,  who  wore  commanded  by  Aehnmenes, 
the  satrap."  A  battle  was  fought  near  Papremis  in  the  Delta," 
wherein  the  Persians  were  defeated,  and  Achnmienes  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Inarus  himself."  The  Egyptians  generally  now  joined 
in  the  revolt;  and  the  remnant  of  the  Persian  army  was  shut 
lip  in  Memphis,  Inarm  had  asked  f  In';  aid  of  Athens  ;  and  an 
Athenian  fleet  of  20U  sail  was  sunt  to  his  assistance.  This  fleet 
sailed  up  (lie  Nile,  defeated  a  lVi>i;iii  squadi-un,11,  and  took  part 
in  the  capture  of  Memphis  and  the  siege  of  its  eitadel (White- 
Castle).  When  the  Persian  king  first  learnt  what  hud  hap- 
pened, he  endeavoured  Ui  rid  himself  of  his  Athenian  enemies 
by  inducing  the  Spartans  to  invade  their  country;"  but, 
failing  in  this  attempt,  be  had  recourse  to  arms,  and,  levying  a 
Vast  host.1-  which  In;  pliici-il  under  the  command  of  .M  e_eil  iv/u.-;, 
sent  that  officer  to  recover  the  revolted  province.  Megiibyxns 
marched  upon  Memphis,  defeated  the  Egyptians  and  their 
allies  in  a  great  battle,"  relieved  the  citadel  of  Memphis  from 
its  siege,  and  recovered  the  rest  of  the  town.  The  Athenians 
fled  to  the  tract  called  Pro;opitis,i0  which  was  a  portion 
of  the  Delln,  completely  siiriuuiulcd  by  two  branch  streams  of 
the  Nile.-1  Here  they  were  besieged  fur  eighteen  months,  till 
Megabyzoa  contrived  to  turn  the  water  from  one  of  the  two 
streams,  whereby  the  Athenian  ships  were  stranded,  and  the- 
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Persian  troops  were  able  to  march  across  tbc  riverbed,  and 
overwhelm  tlio  Athenians  with  their  numbers."   A  few  only 

hands  :  mill  a  reinforcement  of  tifiy  mure  ships,  nrriving  soon 
ufler  the  defeat,  was  attacked  unawares  after  it  hud  entered 
the  river,  and  lost  wore  than  half  its  number.54  Inurns  was 
betrayed  by  some  of  his  own  men,"  and  being  carried  prisoner 
to  Persia,  suffered  death  by  crucifixion.  Amyrtajus  lied  to  the 
fens,"  where  for  a  while  he  maintained  his  jndejH'iiih'iioe.-' 
Egypt,  however,  was  with  this  exception  recovered  to  the 
Empire  (b.c.  455) ;  and  Athens  was  taught  that  she  could  not 
always  invade  the  dominions  of  the  Great  King  with  impunity. 

Sis  years  after  this,  the  Athenians  resolved  on  another  effort. 
A  fleet  of  l^i  iQ  >liips  u;w  equipped  and  placed  under  the  couiueunl 
of  the  victor  of  t lie  Kurymedon,  Ci]nou,;"  with  orders  to  proceed 
into  the  Eastern  31  'dilerraucan,  and  seek  to  recover  the  laurels 
lost  in  Egypt.  Ciinon  sailed  to  Cyprus,  where  he  received  a 
communication  from  Aniyrticus,  which  induced  him  to  dispatch 
sixty  ships  to  Egypt  while  with  the  remaining  one  hundred  and 
forty  he  commenced  (lie  siege  of  Citium.  Here  he  died,  either 
of  disease  or  from  the  effects  of  a  wound;*3  and  liis  armament, 
pressed  fur  previsions,  was  forced  soon  afterwards  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  address  itself  to  seme  other  enterprise.  Boiling  past 
Salnmis,  it  found  there  a  Cilician  and  Phoenician  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  ;i(J0  vessels,'1  which  it  immediately  attacked  and 
defeated,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  number.  Besides 
the  ships  which  were  sunk,  a  hundred  triremes  were  taken  ; 31 
and  the  sailers  then  landed  and  gained  n  victory  over  a  Persian 
army  upon  tho  shore.3-    Artnxcrxes,  upon  this,  fearing  lest  he 
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should  lose  Cyprus  altogether,  and  thinking  that,  if  Athens 
became  mistress  of  this  important  island,  shu  would  always  bo 
fomenting  insurrection  in  Egj-j.it,  made  overtures  for  peace  to 
the  generals  who  were  now  in  command.  His  propyl t  ions 
were  favourably  received.  Peace  was  made  an  the  following 
terms :— Athens  agreed  to  relinquish  Cyprus,  and  recall  her 
squadron  from  Egypt ;  wliilo  tho  king  consented  to  grant 
freedom  to  all  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Asiatie  continent,  and 
not  to  menace  them  either  by  land  or  water.  The  sea  was 
divided  between  the  two  powers.  Persian  ships  of  war  were  not 
to  sail  to  the  west  of  Phaselis  in  the  Levant,  or  of  the  Cyanean 
islands  in  the  Euxine;  and  Greek  war-ships,  we  may  assume, 
were  not  to  show  themselves  east  of  those  limits.1  On  these 
conditions  there  was  to  he  pence  and  amity  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Persians,  and  neither  nation  was  to  undertake-  any 
expedition  against  [he  lenitories  of  the  other.  Thus  terminated 
the  first  period  of  hostility  between  Greece  and  Persia,  a  period 
of  exactly  half  a  century,  commencing  b.v.  -190  and  ending 
B.C.  440,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Art&xerxes. 

It  lias  probably  not  many  years  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
pence  that  a  rebellion  broko  out  in  Syria.  Jlegabyzus,  the 
satrap  of  that  important  province,  offended  at  the  execution  of 
liiiirus,  in  violation  of  the  promise  which  lie  had  himself  tnaile 
to  him,  raised  a  revolt  against  his  sovereign,  defeated  repeatedly 
the  armies  sent  to  reduce  him  to  obedience,  uiul  finally  treated 
with  Artaxerxes  as  to  the  terms  on  which  he  would  consent  to 
be  reconciled.5  Thus  was  set  an  example,  if  not  of  successful 
insurrection,  yet  at  any  rate  of  the  possibility  of  rebelling  with 
impunity— an  example  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  rais- 
chicYuiis  effect  on  tho  futuro  relations  of  the  monarch  with  his 
satraps.  It  would  have  been  better  for  the  Empire  had  Mega- 
byzus  suffered  the  tale  of  Oro'te.-;'  instead  of  living  to  a  good 

1 1. :■  e.i.ICi    ,.["[!.-  ■■  IV.i;,-  !,V  f.sl.i.-i .  "       ■  .■  \    >la;»\.  iii.  \,  471), 
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old  age  in  high  favour  with  tlie  monarch  whoso  power  he  had 

Artaxerxes  survived  the  "Peace  of  CalUoB1"  twenty-four 
years.  Ilia  relations  with  the  ( i  reeks  continued  friendly  till  his 
demise,  though,  on  the  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  Samoa  (B.C. 
-MO),  Pissiithucs,  satrap  of  Sardis,  seems  to  have  trnngressod  the 
terms  of  flic  treaty,  and  to  have  nearly  brought  ulioilt  a  renewal 
of  hostilities.1  It  was  probably  in  retaliation  for  the  aid  given 
to  the  revolted  Samians,  that  the  Athenians,  late  in  the  reign 
of  A rtiixe:-x !.>■=,  made  an  expedit  inn  a^ain.-l  Cumins,'  which  might 
have  had  important  emiseiiiicuces;,  if  the  Caunians  liad  not  been 
firm  in  their  allegiance.  A  revolt  of  Lycia  and  Caria  under 
Zopyrua,  the  son  of  Hegabyzus,  assisted  by  the  Greeks,  might 
have  proved  even  more  diflieult  to  subline  than  the  rebellion  of 
Syria  under  his  fattier.  Peraia,  however,  escaped  this  danger; 
and  Artaxerxes,  no  doubt,  saw  with  pleasure  a  few  years  later 
tlie  Greeks  turns  their  arms  against  each  other — Alliens,  his 
great  enemy,  being  forced  into  a  contest  for  existence  with  the 
I'eloponnesiim  confederacy  under  Sparta. 

Tlie  character  of  A rtaxerxes,  tlnuigli  it  receives  the  approval 
of  Plutarch  and  Diodorlls,'  must  he  pronounced  on  the  whole 
poor  and  contemptible.  His  ready  belief  of  tlie  charge  brought 
by  Artabanus  against  his  brother,  Darius,  admits  perhaps,  of 
excuse,  owing  to  bis  extreme  youth;"  but  his  surrender  of 
Inarus  to  Amestris  on  account  of  her  importunity,9  his  readi- 


thimighout  almost  the  whole  of  his  life  to  the  evil  influence 
of  Amy  lis,  his  sister,  and  Aniesliis,  bis  mother — both  persons  of 
ill-regiijiilrd  lives  10 — ,uv  indications  of  weakness  and  folly  quite 
unpardonable  in  a  monarch.    That  be  was  mild  in  tempera- 
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ment,  ami  even  kind  and  good-natured,  is  probable.11  But  lie 
had  no  other  quality  that  deserves  the  slightest  commendation. 
IB  the  whole  course  of  his  Intiir  reign  lio  seems  never  once  to 
have  adventured  liiniHi?If  in  the  field  against  an  enemy.  He 
made  not  a  single  attempt  at  conquest  in  any  direction.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  he  patronised  either  literature  or  (ho 
arts.'1  His  peaee  with  Athens  was  necessary  perhaps,  but  dis- 
graceful to  Persia.  The  disorders  of  the  Court  increased  tinder 
his  reign,  from  the  licence  (especially)  which  he  alio  wed  the 
Queen-Mother,  who  sported  with  the  lives  of  his  sulijects.1' 
The  decay  of  the  Empire  received  a  fatal  inipnlso  from  the 
impunity  which  he  permitted  to  Megabyzus. 

Like  his  father,"  Artaxcrxes  appears  to  have  had  but  one 
legitimate  wile.  This  was  a  certain  I>amaspta.  of  whom  nothing 
is  known,  except  that  sin;  died  nn  the  same  day  as  her  husband, 
and  was  the  mother  of  his  only  legitimate  Hon,  Xerxes.11 
Seventeen  other  sons,  who  survived  him,  were  the  issue  of 
various  concubines,  ebielly — it,  would  appear — Babylonians,10 
Xerxes  II.  succeeded  to  tlio  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father 
(B.C.  42.j),  but  reigned  forty-live  days  only,  being  murdered 
after  a  festival,  in  which  he  bad  indulged  too  freely,  by  his 
half-brother.  Secydianns  or  Sogdiumts.1'  Secydinnus  enjoyed 
the  sovereignty  for  a  little  more  than  half  a  year,18  when  he 
was  in  his  turn  put  to  death  by  another  brother,  (Johns,19  who 
on  ascending  the  throne  took  the  name  of  Darius,  and  became 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Darius  Nothus. 

Darius  Nothus  had  in  his  father's  lifetime  been  made  satrap 
of  i  I  viva  nia.'""  iiinl  bail  married  bis  aim  I,  1 'an- sat  is,  a  daughter 
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of  Xerxes"  He  had  already  two  children  at  his  accession,  n 
daughter,  Amestris,  and  a  son,  Arsaccs,  who  succeeded  him  as 

con-taut  set.']  10  of  iiisiim-ctiuin  mill  revolts,  -rum-  of  wliirh  wore 
of  great  ini|K>rtaiin',  shire  they  had  permanent  and  very  disas- 
irons  consequences.  The  earliest  of  all  was  raised  by  his  full- 
brother,  Arsitcs,  who  rebelled  in  conjunction  with  a  son  of 
^logabyzns.  iinil,  obtaining  tin-  support  of  a  number  of  Greek 
mercenaries,  gained  two  victories  over  the  forces  dispatched 
n  Ljii i ii- r  him  bv  tin;  king.  At  lust,  Iidwi-kt,  tin;  fortune  of  war 
changed.  Persian  gold  was  used  to  corrupt  the  mercenaries : 
and  the  rebels,  being  thus  reduced  to  extremities,  were  forced 
to  capitulate,  yielding  themselves  on  (lie  condition  that  their 
lives  should  he  spare'!.  Pary  satis  induced  her  husbaud  to  dis- 
regard the  pledges  given  and  execute  both  Arsites  and  his 
feiloii-conspirator  thus  proclaiming  to  tin;  world  that,  unless 
by  the  employment  of  perlidy,  the  Empire  was  incapable  of 
dealing  with  those  wlio  rebelled  against  its  authority. 

The  revolt  of  Pisstit  lines,  satrap  of  Lydia,  was  the  next 
important  outbreak.  Its  esact  date  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  seems 
not  to  have  very  long  preceded  tho  Athenian  disasters  in 
Sicily.'    Pissuthnes,  who  hail  held  his  satrapy  for  more  thnu 

member  of  the  royal  family.1  His  wealth— the  accumulations 
of  so  long  a  term  of  office— enabled  him  to  hire  the  services  of 
a  body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  who  were  commanded  by  an 
Athenian,  called  Lycon.  On  theso  troops  ho  placed  his  chief 
dependence ;  but  they  failed  him  in  the  hour  of  need.  Tissa- 
pbcrncs,  the  Persian  general  sent  against  him,  bribed  Lycon 
aud  his  men,  who  thereupon  quitted  Pissuthnes  and  mado 
common  cause  with  his  adversaries.    The  unfortunate  satrap 
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could  no  longer  resist,  and  therefore  fmirondi.red  upon  terms, 
and  accompanied  Tis.-yuphui'iu's  to  the  Court.  Durius,  nccus- 
tomeil  now  to  disregard  the  pledged  word  of  his  officers, 
executed  him  forth" ilh,  ami  made  over  his  sutmpy  to  Tissa- 

received  likewise  a  handsome  return  for  his  services,  the 
revenues  of  several  towns  and  districts  being  assigned  biin  by 
the  Great  King.* 

The  rebellion,  however,  was  not  wholly  crushed  by  the 
destruction  of  its  author.  Aiuorges,  a  bastard  son  of  PiV 
tiitimes  continued  to  maintain  himself  in  Curia,  where  he  was 
master  of  the  strong  city  of  Iasus,  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Sinus  liisirus,  and  set  the  power  of  Ti.-sisjilii.'nu'S  at  defiance. 
Having  probubly  inherited  the  wealth  of  his  fallier,  be  hired 
a  number  of  I'eloponuesian  mercenaries,  and  succeeded  in 
maintaining  himself  us  an  independent  monarch  for  some 

Such  una  the  condition  of  things  in  Asia  Minor,  when 
iiitvllL'oiici;  arrived  <>i  tlie  fourfiil  diststc!^  which  had  befallen 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily— disasters  without  a  parullel  since 
those  of  Salami? — sudden,  unexpected,  overwhelming.  Tha 
news,  flying  through  Asia,  awoke  everywhere  a  belief  that  tlie 
power  of  Athens  was  broken,  and  that  her  hostility  need  no 
longer  be  dreaded.  The  Persian  monarch  considered  that 
under  the  altered  circumstances  it  would  he  safe  to  treat  the 
Peace  of  Callias  as  a  dead  letter,  and  sent  down  orders  to 
the  satraps  of  Lydia  and  Bithynia  that  they  were  once  more 
to  demand  and  collect  the  tribute  of  tho  Greek  cities  within 
iheir  provinces.  The  satraps  began  to  speculate  on  the  advan- 
tages which  they  might  derive  from  alliance  with  the  enemic3 
of  Athens,  and  looked  anxiously  to  see  a  Peloponnesian  fleet 
appear  off  the  coast  of  Asia.  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus 
vied  with  each  other  in  tlie  tempting  offers  which  they  lmido 
to  Spuria;'  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  formal  treaty  was 
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concluded  between  thut  state  and  Persia,  by  which  the  two 
frawera  bound  themselves  to  Carry  on  war  conjointly  against 
Athens.' 

Tims  tlie  i-imd'st  hetwivn  Persia  tl-  1  her  rival  entered  upon  a 
jiew  phase.  Henceforth  until  tlio  liberties  of  Greece  were  lost, 
the  Great  Kin;;  conld  always  count  on  having  for  his  ally  one 
of  the  principal  I !  reciaii  [KWrts.  1  lis  fro l<]  was  found  lo  possess 
attractions  which  the  Greeks  were  quite  unable  to  resist.  At 
one  time  Sparta,  at  another  Athens,  at  another  Thebes  yielded 
to  the  subtle  influence  ;  Greek  generals  commanded  the 
Persian  armies  ;  Greek  captains  manoeuvred  the  Persian  fleets ; 
the  very  rank  ami  tile  of  tin;  standing  army  came  to  be  almost 
as.  much  Greek  113  Persian.8  Acting  on  the  maxim  Divide  tt 
imu-r-.i,  IVi-ia  prolniijn'il  f. ; j-  i-i^liU'  wars  1 1-. iuttemtg  Kinjiirc, 
by  the  skilful  uso  which  she  made  of  the  mutual  jealousies  and 
divisions  of  the  Hellenic  states. 

It  scarcely  belongs  to  the  history  of  Persia  to  trace  in  detail 
the  fortunes  of  tho  contending  powers  during  tho  latter  portion 
of  tho  Pelopounesian  war.  Wo  need  only  observe  that  the  real 
policy  of  the  Court  of  Snsii,  well  understood,  and,  on  the  whole, 
tolerably  well  carried  out  by  the  satraps,  was  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  to  allow  neither 
to  obtain  too  decided  a  preponderance,  to  help  each  in  turn, 
aud  encourage  each  to  wasto  the  other's  strength,  but  to  draw 
back  whenever  the  moment  came  for  striking-  a  decisive  blow 
against  either  Mile.  This  policy,  skilfully  pursued  by  Tissa- 
phernus  (who  had  a  genius  for  intriguo  and  did  not  rcquiro  an 
Alcibiades  to  give  him  lessons  in  state -craft),"  more  clumsily 
by  Pharnnb  a  z  us  ,la  whose  character  was  eoinpiuMlhvh-  sincere 
ami  straightforward,  prevailed  until  the  younger  Cyrus  made 
his  appearance  upon  tho  scene,  when  a  disturbing  foree  came 
into  play  which  hail  disastrous  ei'i'ecls  both  on  tho  fortunes  of 
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Greece  and  on  those  of  Persia,  The  younger  Cyrus  hurt 
pt.Ts.iii itl  views  (if  si'lf-ii^niiulisuTueiit  which  conflicted  with  the 
true  interests  of  his  nation,  and  was  so  hunt  on  paving  the  way 
for  hi*  own  ascent  to  sovereign  power  that  he  did  not  greatly 
pare  whether  he  injured  his  country  or  no."  As  the  accom- 
plishment nf  his  designs  depended  mainly  en  his  obtaining  a 
I rful  limd-i'tirce,  lie  ri'L'n riled  a  Spartan  as  preferable  to  an 

Athenian  allium'.' ;  and,  having   m  made  his  ehoire,  he  lent 

his  ally  such  cli'i-etual  aid  that  in  two- years  from  the  time  of 
his  coming  down  to  the  const  the  wnr  was  terminated.  Persian 
gold  manned  and  partly  built a  the  fleet  which  conquered  at 
ytfgos-Potami ;  perhaps  it  contributed  in  a  still  more  decisive 
manner  to  the  victory."  Cyrus,  by  placing  his  stores  at  the 
entire  command  of  Lysander,"  deserved  and  acquired  the 
cordial  good-will  of  Sparta  and  the  Peloponnesians  generally — 
an  advantage,  of  which  we  shall  lind  him  in  tin;  seijuel  making 

good  use." 

The  gain  to  Persia  from  the  dominion  which  she  had  ro- 

to  have  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Dunns  Nothus,  though  ill 
what  exact  year  is  doubtful.  The  revolt  of  Egypt  is  placed  by 
Heeren  and  Clinton  in  B.C.  414,"  hy  Eitsebius "  in  D.C.4U, 
by  Manetho 18  in  the  last  year  of  Darius  NothttS,  or  B.C.  40ii. 
The  curlier  dates  depend  on  the  view  that  the  Amyrtieus  of 
Manetho's  twenty-eighth  dynasty  was  the  leader  of  the  rebellion, 
and  had  a  reign  of  six  years  at  this  period— a.  view  which  is 
perhaps  unsound.1    Manetho  probably  represented  Xephetites 


"  Sn>  Thlrlm.ll,  JHtbry  of  Oraa,  bellen  la  their  gulU. 
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(JVe/aotu/)  as  the  leader;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  placed 
the  ro-establishmcnt  of  the  old  throne  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the 
year  that  Darius  Nothus  died.  As  his  authority  is  the  best 
that  we  can  obtain  upon  this  obscure  point,  we  may  regard  tho 
last  days  of  the  Persian  monarch  as  clouded  by  news  of  a 
rebellion,  which  had  been  perhaps  for  some  time  contemplated,1 
but  which  did  not  break  out  until  ho  was  known  to  bo  in  a 

A  few  years  earlier,  B.C.  408  or  40!),  the  Medea  hod  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  their  independence.1  The  cir- 
cumstances of  this  revolt,  which  is  mentioned  by  no  writer  hut 
,  Xenophon,  are  wholly  unknown,  but  we  may  perhaps  connect 
it  with  the  rebellion  of  Turituchnies,  a  son-in-law  of  the  king. 
The  story  of  Terituchmes,  which  belongs  to  this  period,  deserves 
at  any  rate  to  he  told,4  as  illustrating,  in  a  very  remarkable 
way,  tho  corruption,  cruelty,  and  dissoluteness  of  thy  Persian 
Court  at  the  time  to  which  we  have  now  come,  Twit  tir  limes 
was  the  son  of  Idcrncs,  a  Persian  noble  of  high  rank,  probably 
a  descendant  of  tho  conspirator  Hydarnes.6  On  tho  death  of 
his  father,  he  succeeded  to  his  satrapy,  as  to  a  hereditary  fief, 
and  being  high  in  favour  with  Darius  Nothus,  he  received  in 
marriage  that  monarch's  daughter,  Ainestris.  Having,  how- 
ever, after  his  marriage  become  enamoured  of  bis  own  half- 
sister,  liuxumi,  and  having  persuaded  her  to  an  incestuous 
s,  he  grew  to  detest  his  wife,  and  as  ho  could  not  rid 


ivlii.-li  i-.„:-(i'iir,^    U^i.tW,  JJ|]|  ,iv-  mililiiii.il  1,1  Manrllin.     it  B1»V  tip  con- 
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himself  of  her  uitlunil  mucins'  an  enemv  of  the  king,  he  entered 

rebellion.  The  houil  of  a  common  crime,  cruel  and  revolting 
in  its  character,  was  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  rebels  one  to 
another.  Amcstris  was  to  be  placed  in  a  sack,  and  each  con- 
spirator in  turn  was  to  plunge  his  sword  into  her  body.  It  is 
nut  clear  whether  tin-;  intruded  murder  was  executed  or  no. 
Hoping  to  prevent  it,  Darius  commissioned  a  certain  Udiastos, 
who  was  in  the  service  of  Terit  11  dimes,  to  save  his  daughter  by 
any  moans  that  might  be  necessary;  and  TLluLstes,  collecting 
a  band,  set  upon  Teiiluclimes  and  slew  him  ufter  a  strenuous 
rcsistain'o."  After  this,  his  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  wore 
apprehended  by  the  orders  of  Pan-satis,  the  queen,  who  caused 
Itoxnna  to  he  hewn  in  pieces,  and  the  other  unfortunates  to  be 
buried  alive.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Arsaces,  the 
heir-apparent,  afterwards  Ariaxerxes  Mnomon,  preserved  his 

own  wife,  Stalira,  from  tlie  massacre.  It  happened  that  she  was 
sister  to  Terituchmes,  and,  though  wholly  innocent  of  his  offence, 
she  would  have  been  involved  in  the  common  destruction  of  her 
family  had  not  her  husband  witli  tears  and  entreaties  begged 
her  life  of  his  parents.'  The  son  of  Terituchmes  maintained 
himself  for  a  while  in  his  father's  government ;  but  Parysatis 
succeeded  in  having  him  taken  off  by  poison.9 

The  character  of  Darius  Nothus  Is  seun  tolerably  dearly  in 
the  account  of  Ids  reign  which  has  been  here  given.  He  was  at 
once  weak  and  wicked.  Contrary  to  bis  sworn  word,  he  murdered 
bis  brothers,  Secydinmis  and  Arsites.  He  broke  faith  with 
1'is-ailhiics.  He  sanctioned  the  wholesale  execution  of  Teri- 
tuchmes' relatives.  Under  him  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace  rose 
to  such  power  that  one  of  them  actually  ventured  to  aspire  to 
the  sovereignty. 8  Parysatis,  his  wife,  one  of  the  most  cruel  and 
malignant  even  of  Oriental  women,  was  in  general  his  chosen 
guide  and  counsellor.1*    His  severities  cannot,  however,  in  all 

tohn.e  killed    j      •  Ibid.5&7. 
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cases  bo  ascribed  (o  her  influence,  for  lie  was  anxious  that  she 
should  ] tut  the  innoeent  Statira  to  death,  ami,  when  she  refused, 
reproached  her  Willi  being  f'ouliMily  lenient."  In  his  admini- 
stration of  tho  Empire  lie  was  unsuccessful;  fur,  if  lie  pained 
some  tracts  of  Asia  Minor,  he  lost  the  entire  African  satrapy. 
Under  him  wo  trace  a  growing  relaxation  of  the  cheek?  by 
which  tin;  great  orlicors  of  tin.'  state  were  intended  in  have  been 
held  under  restraint.  Satraps  came  to  be  practically  uncon- 
trolleil  in  their  provinces,  and  the  dangerous  custom  arose  of 
allowing  sons  to  succeed,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  tho 
govern  taenia  of  their  fathers.15  Powers  unduly  large  were 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  officer,13  and  notions,  that  should 
have  brought  down  upon  their  perpetrators  sharp  and  signal 
pnni-liment,  were  timorously  or  negligently  condoned  by  the 
.-■npreiiH!  authority.11  Cunning  ami  treachery  wore  made  the 
weapons  wherewith  IVr-aa  contended  with  her  enemies.  Manly 
habits  wi'i'o  laid  aside.11  and  the  nation  learnt,  to  trust  more  and 
more  to  the  swords  of  mercenaries.10 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  Darius  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  doubt  raised  as  to  the  succession."  Fnrysatis,  who  preferred 
Iter  sei'oml  son  to  her  first-born,  imagined  that  her  influence 

expi.rled  io  be  preferred  above  his  brother.  Ho  had  the  claim, 
if  claim  it  cau  be  called,  that  lie  was  the  first  son  born  to  his 
father  after  he  became  king;1"  hut  his  main  dependence  was 
doubtless  on  his  mother.  Darius,  however,  proved  less  facile  in 
his  dying  moments  than  he  had  been  during  most  of  his  life, 
and  declined  to  set  asido  the  rights  of  tho  eldest  son  on  the 
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frivolous  pretence  suggested  to  lain.  His  own  feelings  mny 
have  inclined  him  towards  Areaces,  who  resembled  him  far 

reccntly  offended  liiin,  mid  been  summoned  to  court,  to  answer 
a  very  serious  charge.1'  Arsaces,  therefore,  was  nominated,  and 
took  the  name  of  Artnxerxes 10 — as  one  of  a  king  who  had 
reigned  long,  and,  on  the  whole,  prosperously. 

An  incident  of  ill  omen  accompanied  the  commencement  of 

a  religious  ceremony,  and  took  place  in  a  temple  at  Fnsnrgndtc, 
the  old  capital,  to  which  a  peculiar  sanctity  was  still  regarded 
as  attaching.  Artaxerxes  had  proceeded  to  tins  place,  and  was 
nliout  to  engage  in  tlie  ceremonies,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
Tissaphernes,  who  informed  him  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 
Cyrus,  ho  said,  proposed  to  hide  himself  in  the  temple,  and 
ass: uvii ante  him  as  he  changed  his  dress,  a  neeessaiv  part  of  tin: 
l^nualinr-v1  Oeh.i  of  the  ollieiatiiig  priests — a  Mngus,  as  it 
would  seem  >— confirmed  I  he  charge,  Cyrus  was  imm.;diafclj- 
nrrcsteil,  and  would  have  been  put  to  death  on  the  spot,  had 
not.  his  mother  interfered,  and,  embracing  him  in  her  arms, 
made  it  impossible  for  the  executioner  to  perform  his  task. 
With  some  difficulty  she  persuaded  Artaxerxes  to  spare  his 
brother's  life  and  allow  liiui  to  return  to  his  government, 
assuring  liiin,0  and  perhaps  believing,  that  the  charges  made 
against  her  favourite  were  without  foundation. 

Cyrus  returned  to  Asia  Elinor  with  the  full  determination  of 
nttackmi:  his  or' :(hcr  at  the  earliest  opportunity.'  He  imme- 
diately began  the  collection  of  a  mercenary  force,  in  nil  posed 
w  holly  of  Greeks,  on  whose  arms  he  was  disposed  to  place  far 
more  reliance  than  on  those  of  Orientals.  As  Tissaphernes  had 
returned  to  the  coast  with  him  and  was  closely  watching  all  his 
proceedings,  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  great  caution,  lest 

Tflt  Hfufoplnif  i-yoyiv  irnrrimi  yt- 
yflliroi,  wl  Sila(ai  Itayiilir  abr&v. 
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his  intentions  should  become  known  before  lie  was  ready  to 
put  them  into  execution,  lio  therefore  hod  recourse  to  three 
different  devices.  Having  found  11  cause  of  quarrel  with  Tissa- 
plnrues  in  the  iiiilLL'iiolis  temis  of  their  respective  e(i]:iniis-.i,-itis 
he  pressed  it  on  to  an  actual  war,  which  enabled  him  to  hire 
troops  openly,  as  against  this  enemy;5  and  in  this  way  he  col- 
lected from  5000  to  G00O  Greeks—chiefly  Polorwnnesians.  He 
farther  gave  secret  commissions  to  Greek  officers,  whose  ac- 
quuinhiiiee  lie  had  uuulo  when  he  was  previously  in  these  pai  ls, 
to  collect  men  for  him,  whom  they  were  to  emplov  in  their  own 
quarrels  until  lie  needed  their  services.8  From  31)00  to  4000 
troops  were  gathered  lor  him  by  these  persons.  Finally,  when 
he  found  himself  nearly  ready  to  comineuco  his  march,  ho  dis- 
covered a  new  foe  in  the  Pisidians  of  the  Western  Taurus,  and 
proceeded  to  levy  a  force  against  them,1  which  amounted  to 
some  thousands  more.  In  all,  he  had  in  readiness  11,000 
heary-armcd  and  about  21)00  light-nrmeil  Greeks"  before  his 
purpose  became  so  clear  that  Tissa phonics  could  no  longer  mis- 
take it,  and  therefore  started  off  to  carry  his  somewhat  tardy 
intelligence  to  the  capital.9 

The  aims  of  Cyrus  were  different  from  those  of  ordinary  rebel 
satraps ;  and  we  must  go  back  to  the  times  of  Darius  llystaspis 
iu  order  to  find  a  parallel  to  them.  Ins  tend  of  seeking  to  free 
a  province  f  rom  the  Persian  yoke,  or  to  carve  out  for  himself  on 
independent  sovereignty  in  some  remote  corner  of  the  Empire, 
his  intention  was  to  dethrone  his  brother,  and  place  on  his  own 
brows  the  diadem  of  his  great  namesake.  It  was  necessary  fur 
him  therefore  to  assume  the  offensive.  Only  by  a  bold  advance, 
ami  by  taking  his  enemy  to  some  extent  unprepared,  and  so  at 
a  disadvantage,  could  he  hope  to  succeed  in  his  audacious  pro- 
ject. It  is  not  easy  to  sec  that  ho  could  have  had  any  consider- 
able party  among  the  Persians,'0  or  any  ground  for  expecting  to 
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be  supported  bv  anv  of  the  subject  nations.  His  following  must 
hare  been  purely  personal ; "  and  though  it  may  bu  true  that  he 
was  of  a  character  to  win  more  admiration  and  affection  than 

with  his  subjects,  win  1111  lin  pleased  ]iv  11  fa  111  ilia  tit  v  □an- E  a  -rood- 
nature  to  which  they  were  little  accustomed."  Cyrus  know 
that  his  principal  dependence  must  In;  on  himself,  on  I  I  reeks, 
and  on  the  carelessness  and  dilatoriness  of  his  adversary,"  who 
was  destitute  of  military  talent  and  was  even  thought  to  be 
devoid  of  personal  bravery,1* 

Thus  it  was  important  to  advance  as  soon  as  possible.  Cyrus 
therefore  quitted  Sardis  before  all  his  tmops  wore  collected 
(B.C.  401),  and  marched  through  Lydia  and  Plirygia,  by  the 
route  formerly  followed  in  the  reverse  direction  by  the  array  of 
Xerxes,"  as  far  as  Ceheiiir,  "here  the  remainder  of  his  merce- 
naries joined  him."1  With  his  Greek  force  thus  raised  to  13,000 
men,  and  with  a  native  army  not  much  short  of  100,000,"  he 
proceeded  on  through  1'iiiTgia  and  I.ycaonia  to  the  borders 
of  Cilicia,  having  determined  on  taking  the  shortest  ronto  to 
Babylon,  through  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  pisses,  and  then  along 
the  course  of  tho  Euphrates.  At  Cavst.mpedion  lie  was  met  by 
Epynxn,  consort  of  Syeimcsis,  the  tributary  kiiiL,'  of  Cilicia,  who 
brought  him  a  welcome  supply  of  money,"  and  probably  assured 
him  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  her  husband,  who  was  anxious 
to  stand  well  with  both  sides.  In  Lycaonia,  Cyrus  divided  his 
forces,  and  Bending  a  small  body  of  troop  under  Meiion  to 
escort  Kpyaxa  across  the  mountains  and  enter  Cilicia  by  the 
more  western  of  the  Inn  practicable  pusses,'1'  he  proceeded  him- 
self with  tho  bulk  of  his  troops  to  tho  famous  Fylic  Cilicia?, 
where  he  probably  knew  that  Syenuesis  would  only  make  a 
feint  of  resistance.  He  found  the  pass  occupied  ;  but  it  was 
evacuated  tho  nest  clay,  on  the  receipt  of  intelligence  that 


Tine*.     But    H    mDj   b*  qncitioned       4,1^.1  10S  frurHivt.    (Ibid.  c.  4.) 
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.Motion  luul  already  entered  the  country  ami  that  tlie  fleet  of 
Cyrus — composed  partly  of  his  own  ships,  partly  of  a  squadron 
fumi-hed  to  bim  I iy  Sparta — bail  appeared  off  the  coast  and 
threatened  it  landing.  Cyrus  1 1 1 lis  itih-bI  tin :  must  dilliou]- 
ami  diingorons  of  all  tln>  pusses  that  separated  liiin  from  the 
heart  of  the  Empire,  without  the  loss  of  a  num.11 

Thus  far  it  would  appear  that  Cyrils  had  to  a  certain  extent 
masked  his  plans.  Tiie  Greek  captains  must  have  cue.-sed.il' 
they  had  not  actually  learnt  his  intentions ;  but  to  the  bulk  of 

was  only  in  Cilicia  that  the  light  broke  iu  upon  them,  and  they 
began  to  suspect  that  they  were  being  marched  into  1  In;  interior 
of  Asia,  there  to  engage  ill  a  contest  with  the  entire  power  of 
the  Great  King.  SoiiLelhing  of  the  horror  which  is  ascribed  to 
CI  i  ■■in  i  em's,  "h-n  it  wa-  si  iff  'St  i'd  tn  him  a  century  (.'arbor  thai 
he  should  conduct  his  Spartans  tin-  dislnneo  of  a  three  months' 
journey  from  the  sea,1  appears  tu  have  tal; en  possession  of  the 
minds  of  the  mercenaries  on  their  awaking  to  1 1  lis  conviction. 
They  at  once  refused  to  proceed.3  It  was  only  by  the  most 
skilful  management  on  the  part  of  their  enptainH,  joined  to  H 
judicious  liberality  on  tke  part  of  Cyrus,  that  they  were  induced 
to  forego  their  intention  of  returning  homo  at  once,  and  so 
breaking  up  Ihe  expedition.  A  perception  of  the  difficulty  of 
effecting  a  retreat,  together  with  an  increase  of  pay,  extorted  a 
rel in  taut  assent  In  roiiliiiU' ■  tin-  inarch,  of  which  the  real  term 
and  ol  ;icet  were  even  now  not  distinctly  avowed.  Cyrus  said  ho 
proposed  to  attack  the  army  of  Abrocomas,  which  he  believed 
to  be  posted  on  the  Euphrates.  Jf  he  did  not  fiud  it  there,  a 
fresh  cousidtation  might  be  held  to  consider  any  further  move- 

The  mnrch  now  proceeded  rapidly.  The  Gates  of  Syria— a 
narrow  pass  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  shut  in,  like 
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Thermopylae,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  Qtid  strength- 
ened moreover  by  fortifications  —  were  left  unguarded  by 
Abrocomaa;*  and  tbe  army  having  traversed  tlinm  without  loss, 
crossed  the  Amanita  range  by  tht:  pass  of  lieildii,3  and  in  twenty- 
nine  days  frum  Tarsus  reached  Thapsacus  tm  (be  Eiiph ml rs." 
Tlit;  forces  of  Artaxerxes  had  nowhere  made  their  appearance — 
Abrocomaa,  though  he  Lad  300,01)0  men  at  his  disposal,'  bad 
weakly  or  treacherously  abandoned  all  these  al roller  alal  easily 
defensible  positions  ;  lie  docs  not  seem  even  to  have  wasted  the 
country;  but,  having  Lurnt  the  boats  at  Thapsacus,  he  was 
content  to  fall  baek  upon  Phoenicia,*  and  left  tin;  way  to  liabyloli 
and  8usa  open.  At  Thapsacus  there  was  little  difficulty  in  per- 
suading the  Greeks,  who  had  no  longer  the  sen  before  tbeir 
eyes,  to  continue  the  march  ;  they  only  stipulated  for  n  further 
;  of  pay,  which  was  "readily  promised  them  by  the 
e  prince,3  who  believed  himself  on  tbe  point  of  obtaining 
by  their  aitl  the  inexha^Milile  treasures  of  the  Empire.  The 
river,  which  happened  to  be  unusually  low  for  the  time  of  year,'" 
wjls  easily  forded.  Cyrus  entered  Jlesi  po;;im ia  and  continued 
his  march  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  lit  tbe  quickest 
rate  that  it  was  possible  to  move  a  hundred  thousand  Orientals." 
In  thirty-three  days  he  hail  aecomplii-heil  above  1.1110  miles,12  nnd 
had  approached  within  12iJ  miles  of  Babylon  without  seeing 
jiuv  traces  of  an  enemy.  Ilia  only  ditliculties  were  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  which,  alter  the  Khabour  is  passed, 
becomes  barren,  excepting  close  along  the  river,"    From  want 
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of  fodder  there  was  a  great  mortality  among  the  baggage- 
nuimals  ;  tiio  price  of  Ltvaiii  rose  ;  and  the  (Greeks  had  to  subsist 
almost  entirely  upon  moat.1*  At  last,  when  the  Jiabybuiiiu 
alluvium  was  readied,  with  its  abundance  of  fodder  and  corn, 
signs  of  (lie  enemy  began  to  he  observed.  Artaxerxes,  who 
alter  some  doubts  mid  misgivings  hud  finally  determined  to  give 
his  enemy  battle  in  the  plain,  wag  already  on  his  way  from 
Babylon,  with  an  army  reckoned  at  900,000  men,"  and  liad 
sent  forward  a  body  of  horse,  partly  to  reconnoitre,  partly  to 

deslrov  tin1  rt'np-.  in  ord'T  tn  prevent  ( 'vrus  ;m  1  his  troops  from 
benefiting  by  them."  Cyrus  now  advanced  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously, at  the  rate  of  about  fourteen  miles  a  day,11  expecting 

came.  On  the  third  ttightfbelieving  thebiittle  to  be  imminent^ 
hi  -  distributed  tin'  commands  aiuHaid  ilnwn  :i  plan  of  operations.1* 
But  morning  broiighl  no  appearance  of  the  enemy,  and  llie  whole 
thy  passed  tranquilly.  In  the  course  of  it.  he  came  upon  u  wide 
and  deep  trench  cut  llirottgh  the  phiin  for  a  distance  of  above 
forty  miles — a  recent  work,  nliieli  Aflu.terxes  had  intended  us  a 
barrier  to  stop  the  progress  of  his  enemy."'  Jiut  the  trench  was 
utidi-fended  and  incomplete,  a  space  of  twenty  feet  being  left 
between  its  termination  and  the  Euphrates.  Cyrus,  having 
passed  it, began  to  he  convinced  that  his  brother  would  not  risk 
a  battle  in  the  plain,  but  would  retreat  to  the  mountains  ami 
make  his  stand  at  IVrscpnlis  or  Kehafouu.  He  therefore  con- 
tinued his  match  negligently.  His  men  piled  their  arms  on  the 
waggons  or  laid  them  across  the  beasts  of  burthen  ;  while  lie 
himself  exchanged  the  horse  which  he  usually  rode  for  a  chariot, 
and  proceeded  oil  his  way  leisurely,  having  about  his  person  a 
small  escort,  which  preserved  their  ranks,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  troops  were  allowed  to  advance  in  complete  disarray.50 
Suddenly,  as  the  nrmy  was  proceeding  in  this  disorderly 
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manner  through  the  plaiu,  a  single  horseman  was  perceived 
advancing  at  full  gallop  from  the  opposite  quarter,  his  rteed  all 
flecked  with  foam.  As  ho  drew  near,  ho  shouted  aloud  to  those 
whom  ho  met,  mlilresrhiL'  home  in  Greek,  others  in  Persian, and 
naming  them  that  (he  Great  King,  with  his  whole  force,  was 
close  at  hand,  and  rapidly  approaching  in  order  of  hattle.  Tho 
news  took  every  one  hy  surprise,  and  at  first  nil  was  hurry  mid 
confusion.  Tho  Givoks,  however,  who  won-  oh  the  ri^ht,  rapidlv 
marshalled  their  line,  resting  it  upon  the  river ;  while  Cyrus  put 
on  his  armour,  ununited  his  horse,  and  Liriiiuged  tho  nuiks  of 
his  Aunties."  Ample  time  was  given  for  completing  all  the 
necessary  dispositions;  since  three  hours,  at  the  least,51  must 
have  elapsed  from  the  announcement  of  the  enemy's  approach 
before  he.  actually  appeared.    Then  a  white  cloud  of  dust  art  wo 


huge  army  grew  to  he  discernible.13  On  the  extreme  left  was 
n  body  of  horsemen  with  white  cuira-ses,  commanded  hy  Tissa- 
phernes;  next  came  infantry,  carrying  the  long  wicker  shield, 
or  gherruta  ;'"  then  a  solid  si  marc  of  Egypt  mi  is.  heavily  armed, 
nntl  hearing  wooden  shields  that  reached  to  the  feet ;  then  tho 
contingents  of  many  different  nations,  some  on  foot,  some  on 
horseback,  armed  with  bows  anil  other  weapons.21  Tho  lino 
stretched  away  to  the  east  further  than  tho  Greeks,  who  were 
stationed  on  the  right,  could  see,  extending  (as  it  would  seem) 
more  than  twice  the  distance  which  was  covered  by  the  army  of 
Cyrus.1  Artnxerxeswasin  the  centre  of  his  line,1  on  horseback,3 
surrounded  by  a  mounted  guard  of  o'OOO  Persians.1  In  front  of 
the  line,  towards  the  river,  were  drawn  up  ut  wide  iutervuls  a 
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hundred  mid  firry  >c\  tiled  elurinis,  whir-h  nerc  designed  to  carry 
terror  and  confusion  into  the  ranks  of  tbe  Greeks.5 

On  the  other  side,  Cyrus  had  upon  the  extreme  right  a 
thousand  l';iphhigoniun  cavalry  with  the  more  lightly  armed 
of  the  Greeks  ;s  next,  the  Greek  heavy-armed,  under  Clem-elms  : 
and  then  his  Asiatics,  stretching  in  a  line  to  about  the  middle 
of  bis  adversary's  army,  his  mm  special  command  being  in  the 
centre;  and  his  left  wing  being  led  by  the  satrap,  Ariteus.' 
With  AriBoa  was  posted  the  great  mass  of  the  cavalry ;  hut  a 
kind  of  six  hundred,  clad  in  complete  armour,  with  their  horses 
nlso  pari  iully  armed,"  waited  on  Cyrus  himself,  and  accompanied 

him  wherever  ho  went.  As  the  enemy  drew  near,  and  Cyrus 
saw  how  much  he  was  outflanked  upon  the  left,  he  mado  an 
attempt  to  remedy  the  evil  by  ordering  t.'loiirchus  to  move  with 
his  troops  from  tin;  extreme  right  to  the  extreme  let!  of  the  line, 
where  he  would  be  opposite  to  Artaxerxea  himself.'  This,  no 
doubt,  would  have  been  a  hazardous  movement  to  make  in 
the  face  of  a  superior  enemy ;  and  Clearchus,  feeling  this,  and 
regarding  tin.'  execution  of  the  order  as  left  to  his  discretion, 
declined  to  mora  away  from  the  river.  Cyrus,  who  trusted 
much  to  the  Greek  genond's  judgment,  did  not  any  further 
press  the  change, ;"  l,nl  prepared  to  light  the  battle  us  he  stood. 

The  combat  began  upon  tho  right,  When  the  enemy  had 
approached  within  six  or  seven  hundred  yards,  the  impatience 
of  the  Greeks  lo  engage  could  not  be  restrained.  They  sang 
the  pawn  and  started  forwards  at  a  pa£e  which  in  a  short  time 
became  a  run."  The  Persians  did  nut  await  their  charge.  Tho 
drivers  leaped  from  their  chariots,  the  line  of  battle  behind 
them  Havered,  and  then  turned  and  fled  without  striking  a 
blow.    One  Greek  only  was  wounded  by  an  arrow.11    As  for 
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the  scythed  chariots,  they  damaged  their  own  side  more  tlinn 
flu.'  1  i  rL't'kri :  ['in'  tin'  l!'ii.'h::.'ii<;:l  iinr.-'.'-,  in  j  in  my  eases,  curried  Ihc 
vehicles  into  the  thick  of  the  fugitives,  while  the  Greeks  opened 
their  ranks  and  gave  passage  to  such  as  charged  in  im  nppnsito 


the  Gri  i-krt  pressed  on  the  Hying  oiicmy,  and  pursued  liim  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles"  never  giving  a  thought  to 
Cyrus,  who,  they  supposed,  would  conquer  those  opposed  to  him 
w  ith  as  much  ease  as  themselves. 

But  the  prince  meanwhile  was  in  difficulties.  Finding  him- 
self outnumbered  and  outflanked,  and  fearing  that  his  whole 
army  would  be  surrounded,  and  even  the  victorious  Greeks 
attacked  in  the  rear,"  he  set  all  upon  one  desperate  ca^t  and 
charge.!  with  his  Si.v  Hundred  against  the  sis  thousand  horse 
who  protected  his  brother.  Artagerses,  their  commander,  who 
met  him  with  a  Homeric  invective,"  he  slew  with  his  own 
hand.19    The  six  thousand  were  routed  and  took  to  flight;  the 

at  the  sight,  rushed  forward  shouting,  "I  see  the  man,"  and 
luii'ling  Iii-i  javelin,  struck  him  straight  upon  the  breast,  with 
such  force  that  the  cuirass  was  pierced  and  a  slight  Hcsh- wound 
inflicted."  Tho  king  fell  from  his  horse;  but  at  the  same 
moment  Cyrus  received  u  wound  beneath  the  eye  from  tho 
javelin  of  a  l'ersiail,"  and  in  the  mch'C  which  followed  he  wns 
slain  with  eight  of  his  followers.51  The  Six  Hundred  could 
lend  no  effectual  aid,  because  they  had  rashly  dispersed  in 
pursuit,  of  the  flying  enemy.51 

As  the  whole  contest  was  a  personal  one,  the  victory  was  now 
decided.  Fighting,  however,  continued  till  nightfall.  On 
learning  tho  death  of  their  leader,  the  Asiatic  troops  under 
Aniens  fled — first  to  their  camp,  and  then,  when  Artaxerxea 
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attacked  them  there,  to  the  lust  night's  stations1  The  Grecian 
camp  was  ass;ii:lted  i.y  Ti— aphernes,  who  lit  the  beginning  of 
tlit  buttle  Imd  charged  through  the  Greek  light-armed,  without 
however,  inflicting  on  them  any  loss,1'  and  had  then  pressed 
on,  thinking  to  capture  the  Grecian  baggage."  But  the  guard 
defended  their  camp  with,  success,  and  slew  many  of  the 
assailants.  Tissaph  ernes  and  the  king  drew  off  after  a  while 
and  retraced  their  stc]«,  in  order  to  complete  the  victory  by 
routing  the  troops  of  Clearchus.  Clearchus  was  at  the  same 
time  returning  from  his  pursuit,  having  heard  that  his  camp 
was  in  danger,  and  as  the  two  bodies  of  troops  approach  ml,  ho 
found  his  right  -'  threatened  by  the  entire  host  of  the  enemy, 
nliich  wight  have  lapped  round  it  and  attacked  it  in  front,  in 
flank,  and  in  roar.  To  escajw  this  peril  he  was  about  to  wheel 
his  lino  and  make  it  rest  along  its  whole  extent  upon  the 
river,"  when  the  Persians  passed  him  and  resumed  the  position 
which  they  hud  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  They 
were  then  about  to  attack,  when  once  more  the  Greeks  anti- 
cipated fhem  and  charged.  The  effect  was  again  ludicrous. 
The  Persians  would  not  abide  the  onset,  but  fled  faster  than 
before.28  The  Greeks  pursued  them  to  a  village,  close  by  which 
was  a  knoll  or  mound,™  whither  the  fugitives  had  betaken 
themselves.  Again  the  Greeks  made  a  movement  in  advance, 
ami  immediately  the  Slight  recommenced.  The  lust  ravs  of  the 
setting  sun  full  on  scattered  musses  of  Persian  horse  and  foot 
living  in  all  directions  over  the  plain  from  the  little  baud  of 
Greeks.30 

The  battle  of  Cunasa  was  a  double  blow  to  (die  Persian  power, 
liv  the  death  of  Cyrus  there  was  lost  the  sole  chance  that 
existed  of  such  a  re  ■  in  vi  go  ration  of  the  Empire  as  might  hare 
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ennbli'd  it  io  start  again  on  a  new  lease  of  life,  with  abilitv  to 
hold  its  own,  and  strength  to  resume  once  more  the  ag;rre;sivu 
attitude  of  former  times.  The  talents  of  Cyrus  have  pi'rhups 
been  overrated,  but  he  was  certainly  very  superior  to  most 
Orientals;  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  Empire  would 
liavo  greatly  gained  by  the  substitution  of  his  rale  for  that  of 
his  Wot  Iter.  He  was  active,  energetic,  prompt  in  deed,  ready  in 
speech,  faithful  in  the  observance  of  his  engagements,  bravo, 
liberal— he  had  more  foresight  and  more  self-control 1  than 
mo.it  Asiatics;  he  knew  how  to  deul  with  different  classes  of 
men ;  he  had  a  great  power  of  inspiring  affection  and  retaining 
it  ;3  lie  was  free  from  the  folly  of  national  prejudice,  and  could 
appreciate  as  they  deserved  both  the  character  and  the  institu- 
tions of  foreigners.1  It  is  likely  that  he  would  have  proved  a 
better  nilmiiii-itratnr  mid  rule:-  than  any  king  of  Persia  since. 
Darius  Ilystaspis.  He  would,  therefore,  undoubtedly  have 
raised  his  country  to  some  extent.  Whether  he  could  really 
have  arrested  its  decline,  and  enabled  it  to  "avenge  the  humi- 
liations of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  the  peace  of  Callias,"  *  is, 
however,  exceedingly  doubtful. 

For  Cyrus,  though  lie  had  eoitsidemblo  merits,  was  not  With- 
out great  and  grievous  defects.  As  the  Tartar  is  said  always 
to  underlie  the  Russ,5  so  the  true  Orieetnl  uiulerhiy  tltitl  coaling 
of  Grecian  manners  and  modes  of  thought  and  act,  with  which 
a  real  admiration  of  tbo  Holleuic  race  induced  Cyrus  to  cor.o  id 
his  native  barbarism.  When  he  slew  his  cousins  for  an  act 
which  he  chose  to  construe  as  disrespect,"  anil  when  lie  executed 
Orontcs  for  contemplated  desertion,  secretly  and  silently,  so 
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flint  no  one  knew  his  rule,7  when  transported  with  jealous  rage 
he  rushed  madly  upon  his  brother,"  exposing  to  hazard  the 
success  of  all  his  carefully  foniu-il  plans,  and  in  fact  ruiniug  his 
cause,  the  acquired  habits  of  the  l'hi! -Hellene  gave  way,  and 
the  native  ferocity  of  tin:  Asiatic  rami'  to  the  surface.  Wo  see 
Cyrus  under  favourable  ei  renin  star  ice?,  while  conciliation,  tact, 
and  scif-rc-ti-aint  wre.  nee. ■-.-itii-s  of  his  position,  ivillnnil.  which 
he  could  nol  ]Kis-=ibly  gain  his  ends— we  do  not  know  what 
effect  success  ami  the  possession  of  supreme  power  might  have 
had  upon  his  temper  und  conduct ;  but  from  the  nets  above- 
mentioned  wo  may  at  any  rate  suspect  that  the  result  would 
have  been  very  injurious. 

Again,  intellectually,  ('vrus  is  only  great  for  an  Asiatic,  He 
has  more  method,  more  foresight,  more  power  of  combination, 
more  breadth  of  mind  than  the  other  Asiatics  of  his  day,  or 
than  the  vast  mass  of  Asiatics  of  any  day.  But  ho  is  not  en- 
titled to  ihe  praise  of  a  great  administrator  or  of  a  great 
general.  His  three  year.-'  administration  of  Asia  Minor  was 
chiefly  marked  by  a  barbarous  severity  towards  criminals,*  and 
by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  resources  of  his  government, 
which  left  him  in  actual  want  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
about  to  commence  his  expedition.10  His  generalship  failed 
signally  at  the  battle  of  Cnnasa,  for  the  loss  of  which  he  is  far 
more  to  be  blamed  than  Clearchus,  As  he  well  knew  that 
Artaxerxes.  was  sure  to  occupy  the  centre  of  his  line  of  battle,'1 
he  should  have  placed  his  Greeks  in  the  middle  of  his  own  line, 
not  at,  one  extremity.  When  ho  saw  how  much  his  adversary 
outflanked  him  on  the  left— a  contingency  which  was  so  pro- 
bable that  it  ought  to  have  occurred  to  him  beforehand — he 
should  have  deployed  his  line  in  that  direction,  instead  of 
ordering  such  a  movement,  as  Olcarchiis,  not  Unwisely,  declined 
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fo  execute.  Ho  might  have  trusted  tlio  nice];-!  to  fiirlit  in  line, 
as  they  had  fought  at  Marathon;15  and  by  expanding  their 
ranks,  and  moving  otT  his  Asiatics  lo  the  left,  he  might  have 
avoided  the  danger  of  being  outflanked  and  su  noun  Jed.  But 
his  capital  error  was  the  wildness  and  abandon  of  his  charge 
with  the  Sis  Hundred— a  charge  which  it  was  probably  right 
to  make  under  the  c ire um stances,  but  which  required  a  combi- 
nation of  coolness  and  courage  that  thn  1  Vidian  prince  evidently 
did  not  possess  when  ids  feelings  wero  excited.  Had  he  kept 
his  Six  Hundred  well  in  hand,  checked  their  pursuit,  and 
abstained  from  thrusting  his  own  person  into  unnecessary 
dinger,  he  might  have  joined  the  Greeks  lis  they  returned  from 
their  first  victory  and  participated  in  their  final  triumph.  At 
the  same  time,  ('[oaivhus  emmet  but  be  blame  1  for  pushing  hi- 


jjursiiiit  too  far.  It',  when  the  enemy  in  ids  front  lied,  he  had  at 
once  turned  against  those  who  were  engaging  Cyrus,  taking 
them  on  llirir  left  think,  which  must  have  been  completely  un- 
covered, he  might  have  been  in  time  fo  prevent  the  fatal  results 
of  tin'  rash  charge  made  by  his  leader. 

Thus  the  death  of  Cyrus,  though  a  calamity  to  Persia,  was 
scarcely  the  givnl  loss  which  it  lias  been  represented.  A  far 
worse  result  of  the  Cyreiun  expedition  was  the  revelation  which 
it  made  of  the  weakness  of  Persia,  and  of  the  facility  with 
which  a  Greek  force  might  penetrate  to  the  very  midst  of  the 
1'hnpire,  defeat  the  largest  army  that  could  be  brought  a^ain-t 
it,  and  remain,13  or  return,  as  it  might  think  proper.  Hitherto 
Babylon  and  Susa  had  been,  even  to  the  mind  of  a  Greek 
statesman,"  remote  localities,  which  it  would  be  the  extreme  of 
rashness  to  attempt  to  reach  by  force  of  arms,  and  from  whieh 
it  would  be  utter  folly  to  suppose  that  a  single  man  could 
return  alive  except  by  permission  of  the  Great  King.  Hence- 
forth tiiese  tonus  were  looked  upon  as  prizes  quite  within  the 
hgil  i unite  scope  of  Greek  ambition,  and  their  conquest  came  to 


"  St*  the  author1!  llemltitui,  vol.  II). 
P-13J. 

"  That  tlic  Ten  Thousand  Bright  ban 
routined,  h«i  tbej  chnien  to  id  do,  in 
VOL.  III. 


!  the  very  centre  «f  the  empire,  was  frit 
by  the  I'er.iim!  iIiuhsi-Iyvs.  (Xi-ii. 
An*.  tL4,  J  11.) 
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milch  store  by  her  honour  nt  this  period ;  hut  she  would  scarcely 
have  pledged  her  word  mill  1  in  ikon  it.  without  the  slightest 
shadow  of  excuse,  unless  she  had  regarded  the  object  to  be 
.ice„miplish.....l  as  one  of  vast,  iniportmice,  and  seen  no  other  way 
which  offered  any  prospect  of  (lie  desired  result.  Her  failure, 
despite  the  success  of  her  treachery,  places  her  military  treak- 
ness  in  the  strongest  possible  light.  Tho  G  rooks,  thomrh  de- 
prived of  their  leaders,  deeedvcd,  surprised,  and  hemmed  in 

snows,  forced  thoir  way  by  sheer  dogged  perseverance  through 

nli  ointacles.  it  11  ■  I  roaolie.  I  Tivbizoud  with  the  loss  of  not  one- 
fourth  of  their  original  number.3 

There  was  also  another  discovery  mado  during  the  Return, 
which  partly  indicated  the  we-ukness  of  the  l'orsian  power,  and 
partly  accounted  for  it.  The  Greeks  hud  believed  that  tho 
whole  vast  spaco  enclosed  between  the  Black  Sea,  Caucasus, 
Caspian,  and  Jasurtus  on  the  one  limn],  and  the  Arabian  Desert. 
Persian  Gulf,  and  Indian  Ocean  on  the  other,  was  bound  to- 
gether into  one  single  centralised  monarchy,  all  the  resources  of 
which  were  wielded  by  a  single  arm.  They  now  found  that  even 
towards  the  ho.ni't  of  the  Empire,  on  llic  eonlmes  of  Media  and 
Assyria,  there  existed  independent  tribes  which  set  tho  arms 
of  Persia  at  defiance  ;  *  while  towards  the  verge  of  the  old  do- 
minion whole  provinces,  once  certainly  held  in  snhjeetion.  find 
fallen  away  from  the  declining  State,  and  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing their  freedom.  The  nineteenth  satrapy  of  Herodotus5 
existed  no  more;  in  lieu  of  it  was  a  mass  of  warlike  and  auto- 
nomous tribes  — Chalybes,  Taochi,  Chaldfeans,  Macrouians, 
Seythiiins,  ( 'n  ltd  duns,  Mi  .synoviaus.  'I'd  ■iU'eniiiii~ ,i—  w  hoso  ser- 
vices, if  he  needed  them,  the  King  of  Persia  had  to  buy,"  while 
ordinarily  their  attitude  towards  him  was  one  of  distrust  and 
hostility.  Judging  of  the  unknown  from  the  known,  the  Greeks 


tiiisl  nf  66110  hmvy-aiW  (iliid.  v.  3,  .  A,,,,'..  \y.  i.  J  8.) 

»  :i)  nn.i  iujlv  1 1 1       ii.iii  I: irii -...hi mil  ■  Herod,  iii.  94. 

(it. ill.       7.  S  tl).  m,(  „f  [l,„  (oral  ■>!  •  X.".  ,(„„'..  vii.  7,  i  iii.  fVm|.:nT 
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might  rcosonablv  conclude  that  in  nil  parts  of  the  Empire 
similar  defections  had  occurred,  and  that  thus  both  the  dimen- 
sions and  the  resources  of  the  state  had  Buffered  serious  dimi- 
nution, and  fell  fur  below-  the  conception  which  they  had  been 
uci'iisumu'd  to  form  of  them. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  Cyroian  expedition  was 
a  rupture  between  Persia  und  Sparta.  Sparta  had  given  aid 
to  Cyrus,  and  thus  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Greal  King. 
Sho  was  not  inclined  to  apologise  or  to  recede.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  saw  in  the  circumstances  of  the  expedition  strong- 
;.'.■]■' muds  for  anticipating  n  ;Lt  advantages  to  herself  from  a  war 
with  so  weak  an  antagonist.  Having,  therefore,  secured  the 
services  of  the  returned  Ten  Thousand,"  she  undertook  the  pro- 
tection of  tho  Asiatic  Greeks  against  Persia,  and  carried  on  a 
war  upon  the  continent  against  the  satraps  oi  Lydin  anil  Phrygiu 
for  the  space  of  six  years  (b.c.  to  B.C.  3!)4).  The  disor- 
i^.biiix.Ll iuii  of  the  Persian  Empire  became  very  manifest  during 
this.  period.  So  jealous  were  the  two  satraps  of  each  other, 
that  either  was  willing  at  any  time  to  make  a  truce  with  the 
Sparla:is  on  condition  that  lliev  proceeded  to  attack  thu  other ; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  as  much  as  thirl v  silver  talents  was  paid 
by  a  satrap  on  tho  condition  that  the  war  should  be  transferred 

time  the  native  tribes  were  becoming  more  and  more  inclined 
to  rebel.  The  Mysians  and  Pisidiaus  had  for  a  long  time  been 
praeiieally  independent.10  Now  the  Bithyniaus  showed  a  dis- 
position to  shake  off  the  Persian  yoke,"  while  in  Pnphlagouia 
the  native  monarchs  boldly  renounced  their  alb  fiance."  Agesi- 
luiis,  who  eurried  on  idm  war  in  Asia  Minor  lor  three  years, 
knew  well  how  to  avail  himself  of  all  these  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  would  have  effected 
the  separation  from  Persia  of  the  entire  peniii-ula,  bad  he  been 
able  to  continue  the  struggle  a  few  years  longer.    But  thu 

•  X«.  Am*.  tH.  6,  ('It  8,  i  S*i  !      »  Xen.aWfn.IILi.SS. 

Iltlten.  UL  1,  §  0.  .      "  IUSlI.  i.  4.  5  :t.    L'oinpin'  .-!..  v. 

•  Xi'i..  //.■."■...  iii.  I.  S  ■>•:•-  li.  i  h  :  .1  iii.  L  ;  .■Kliiui.  I  „r. 
■•  In.  Altai,  11,  S  II;  9,  f  1 ;  6,  i  i.  i:  ■  Cum.  Nij>.  HI.  Ihitom.  §.2. 
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league  between  Argos,  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Corinth,  which 
jealousy  of  Sparta  caused  and  Persian  gold  promoted,13  proved 
mi  lurniiihtlilf,  tlitit  A;:esi]nus  had  b>  lie  summoned  home:1* 
and  after  bis  departure,  Conon,  in  alliance  with  PharoabozM, 
recovered  the  supremacy  of  the  sen  for  Athens,16  nnd  greatly 
weakened  Spartan  influence  in  Asia.  Not  content  with  this 
resnlt,  the  two  friends,  in  the  year  ac.  393,  sailed  ncrosa  tho 
Egean,  and  tho  portentous  spectacle  of  n  Persian  fleet  in  Greek 
waters  was  once  more  seen  —  this  time  in  alliance  with  Athens ! 
Descents  were  made  upon  the  const*  of  tlic  I'elopounese,18  and 
the  island  of  Cythera  was  seized  and  occupied."  The  long  walls 
of  Athena  were  rebuilt  with  Persian  money,  and  all  the  enemies 
of  S]>arta  wore  richly  subsidised.18  Sparta  was  made  to  feel 
that  if  she  had  been  nble  at  one  time  to  moke  the  Great 
King  tremble  for  bis  provinces,  or  even  for  his  throne,  the  King 
could  at  another  reach  her  across  the  Egean,  and  approach 
Sparta  as  nearly  as  bIio  bad,  with  the  Cyrcians,  approached 
Baby]  on. 

The  lesson  of  the  year  B.C.  393  was  not  thrown  away  on  the 
Spartan  government.  The  leading  ni-'i:  became  convinced  that 
unless  they  could  secure  tho  neutrality  of  the  Persians,  Sparta 
must  succumb  to  the  hostility  of  her  Hellenic  enemies.  Under 
these  circumstance-;  tliev  devised,  with  much  skill,  a  scheme 
likely  to  be  acceptable  10  the  Persians,  which  would  weaken 
their  chief  rivals  in  Greece— Athens  and  Thebes— while  it 
would  leave  untouched  their  own  power.  They  proposed  a 
general  peace,  the  conditions  of  which  should  be  the  entire 
relhupiisliment  of  Asia  to  the  Persians,  and  the  complete  auto- 
nomy of  all  the  Greek  States  in  Enrope.  The  first  attempt  to 
procure  the  acceptance  of  these  terms  failed  1  (B.C.  393) ;  hut 
sis  years  later,  niter  Autalcidas  had  explained  them  at  the 
Persian  Court,  Artnxerxes  sent  down  an  ultimatum  to  the 

"  Xcn,  fftlltlt.  ill.  5,  S  1.  I      "  Ibid.  iv.  fi,  §  7. 

"  IbhL  It.  a.  §  a.  "  Itdd.  §  8. 

.      "  llj  Ihc  tank'  ..f  Oiidus,  ii.,-.  1:11-         "  itiiil.  ^  8-12. 
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disputant-,-  inmtilViiiLT  the  terms  slightlv  as  regarded  Athens,1 
extending  them  us  regarded  himself  so  as  to  include  the  islands 
of  Clazoinemc  mid  Cyprus,  mid  requiring  their  acceptance  by 
all  the  belligerents,  on  pain  of  their  incurring  his  hostility.  To 
this  threat  all  yielded.  A  Persian  king  may  be  excused  if  he 
felt  it  a  proud  achievement  thus  to  dictate  a  peace  to  the  Greeks 
— a  peace,  moreover,  which  ununited  the  treaty  of  Cidlias.  and 
gave  buck  absolutely  into  his  bauds  a  province  wliii-li  lnnl  censed 
to  belong  to  his  Em pira  more  than  sixty  years  previously. 

It  was  the  more  important  to  Artnxcrxes  that  his  relations 
with  tlio  European  Greeks  should  bo  put  upon  a  peaceful 
fooling,  since  all  the  resources  of  the  Empire  were  wanted  for 
the  repression  of  disturbances  which  had  somo  years  previously 
broken  out  in  Cypius.  The  exact  date  of  the  Cyprian  revolt 
under  Kvagoras,  Ihe  Greek  tyrant  of  Salami*,  is  uncertain  ;*  but 
there  is  evidence  that,  at  least  as  early  as  n.c.  391,  he  was  at 
open  war  with  the  power  of  Persia,  and  had  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Athenians,  who  both  in  that  year  and  in  it.c.  888  sent 
him  aid."  Assisted  also  by  Athoris,  independent  monarch  of 
Egypt,  and  Hecatomnus,  vassal  king  of  Curia,"  he  was  able  to 
take  (lie  offensive,  to  compier  Tyre,1  and  extend  Ills  revolt  into 
C'ilieia"  ami  lilmnaii.'  An  cxpcditiuii  undertaken  against  liim 
by  Autophradates,  satrap  of  Lydia,1"  seems  to  have  failed.  It 
was  the  lirat  object  of  1  lie  Persians,  alter  concluding  the  "Peace 
of  Antalcidus,"  to  crush  Evagoras.  They  collected  8U0  vessels, 
partly  from  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  and  brought  together  an  aimy 
of  300,000  men."  The  fleet  of  Evagoras  numbered  201)  tri- 
remes,11 and  with  these  he  ventured  on  an  attack,  but  was  com- 


Sum,  t«  nhli-li   ll-ii.-.-"  ■■  111  ]Ti:i:iivi!,      (i,  Kvojionis  (llicul.  Si* 
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pletely  defeated  by  Tiribazus,  who  slmt  him  up  in  Salami's,  and, 
after  u  struggle  which  continued  for  at  least  six  years,"  com- 
pelled him  to  submit  to  terms  (b.c.  380  or  37<J).U  More  fortu- 
nate  than  furuier  rebels,  he  obtained  not  merely  a  promise  of 
pardon,  which  would  probably  have  been  violated,  but  a  recog- 
nition of  his  title,  and  permission  to  remain  in  his  government, 
with  the  single  obligation  of  furnishing  to  tlie  Great  King  a 
certain  annual  tribute! 

During  thL-  cuiitLiiuanceof  ibis  war,  Arta\er\es  was  personally 
engaged  in  military  operations  in  another  part  of  his  dominions. 
The  Caduaians,  who  inhabited  the  low  and  fertile  tract  between 
the  Elburz  range  and  the  Caspian,  having  revolted  against  his 
authority,  Artaxerxes  invaded  their  territory  at  the  Lead  of  an 
army  which  is  estimated  at  300,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.11 
The  land  was  little  cultivate!,  rugged,  and  covered  with  con- 
.stunt  logs ;  the  nun  were  bravo  and  warlike,  and  having  admitted 
him  into  their  country,  seem  to  have  waylaid  and  intercepted 
his  convoys.  His  army  was  soon  reduced  to  great  straits,  ami 
forced  to  subsist  on  the  cavalry  horses  and  the  baggage-animals. 
A  inosl  disastrous  result  must  have  followed,"''  bad  not  Tiiibayu-, 
who  had  been  recalled  from  Cyprus  on  charges  preferred  against 
him  by  the  commander  of  the  land  force,  Orontes,"  contrived 
very  artfully  to  induce  the  rebels  to  make  their  submission.1* 
Art  ixerxes  was  thus  enabled  to  withdraw  from  the  country 
without  serious  disaster,  having  shown  in  his  short  campaign 
that  be  possessed  the  qualities  of  a  soldier,"  but  was  entirely 
deficient  in  those  of  a  general. 

A  time  of  comparative  tranquillity  seems  to  have  followed  the 
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Cndusian  campaign.     Artnxeixcs  strengthened  his  hold  upon 

tin-  rLlj-urj  'li- j[i  of  the  islands  oil'  the  eo:i>t  ;  jtml  there  is  evidence 
that  Shiiups,  h!  any  rati',  was  reduced  and  added  to  tin'  Kiupiro."1 
Cdicia,  Phoenicia,  and  Iduimcu  were  doubtless  recovered  boou 
after  the  great  defeat  of  Eiagorns.  There  remained  only  one 
province  in  this  quarter  which  still  maintaiued  its  remit,  and 
enjoyed,  under  native  iiuiii;i 1 1:] is,  tin;  ndvanlag.-s  i.f  independence. 
This  was  Egypt,  which  hud  now  continued  free  for  above  thirty 
vcurs,  since  it  shook  oil'  tin.'  yoke  oi  Darius  Nothus,  Artaxerxes, 
anxious  to  recover  this  portion  of  his  ancestral  dominions, 
applied  in  u.c.  375  to  Athens  for  the  services  of  her  great 

gL-iieral,  Iphieratos."  Ilis  request  was  granted,  and  ill  the  next 
year  a  vast  armament  was  assembled  at  Acre2-1  under  Ipha'ratcs: 
and  Phnrnubazus,  which  el!  be  led  a  siu'ce^sl'iil  landing  in  tlie 
Delta  at  ti  e  Mcudesian  mouth  of  the  Nile,  stormed  the  town 
commanding  this  branch  of  the  river,  and  might  have  taken 
.llenii'his,  ceuld  the  energetic  advice  of  the  Athenian  have 
stirred  to  action  the  sluggish  temper  of  his  Persian  colleague.-1 
But  rharnabii^is  declined  to  be  hurried,  and  preferred  to  proceed 
leisurely  aii'l  according  t'>  rule.  The  result  was,  that  tlie  season 
for  hostilities  passed  and  nothing  had  been  done.  The  Nile  rose 
as  the  summer  drew  on  and  Hooded  most  of  the  Delta;  the 
expedition  could  effect  nothing,  and  lutil  to  return.  PJiarnali.^us 
and  Iphicrntes  parted  amid  mutual  recriminations;  and  the 
reduction  of  Egypt  was  deferred  for  above  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

In  Greece,  however,  the  Great  King  still  retained  that  position 
of  supreme  arbiter  with  which  he  had  been  invested  at  tho 
"  Peace  of  Antnlcidus."  In  n.c.  372  Autalcidas  was  sent  by 
Sparta  a  second  time  up  to  Suso,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 

»  liocrit.  Oral.  Iv.,  SS  142,  lr.fi.  190.  ettimntn  Ihc  IVniui  ormy  onto  Fhnr. 
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imperial  ji^i-iipi,  ptv.-eHbing  1 1  io  tf -nils  oil  which  the  then 
existing  hostilities  among  the  Crooks  should  cease.1  In  B.C.  3U7 
J'elopidus  and  Ismenias  proceeded  with  tile  sumo  object  from 
Thebes  tu  the  Persian  capital,1  In  the  following  year  a  rescript, 
more  in  their  favour  than  former  ones,  was  obtained  by  Athens.1 
Thus  every  one  of  the  lending  powers  of  Greece  applied  in  turn 
to  the  Groat  King  for  his  roynl  mandate,  So  erecting  him  by 
common  consent  into  a  sort  of  superior,  whose  decision  was  to 

But  this  external  acknowledgment  of  tho  imperial  greatness 
of  Persia  did  not,  and  could  not,  cheek  the  internal  decay  and 
tendency  to  disintegration,  which  was  gradually  gaining  head, 
and  threatening  tho  speedy  dissolution  of  tho  Empire.  Tho 
long  reign  of  Artuxerxes  Mnonion  was  new  verging  towards 
its  close.    Ho  was  advanced  in  years,  and  enfeebled  in  mind 

rirriiuislaucrs,  revolts  on  the  part  of  satraps  grew  frequent. 
First  Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  renouTieed  bis  allegiance 
(B.O.  3G6),  and  defended  himself  with  success  against  Autophru- 
dates,  sut rii p  of  Lydiu,  and  Mausulns,  native  king  of  Curia  under 
Persia,  to  whom  the  task  of  reducing  him  had  been  entrusted.* 
Then  Aspis,  win)  held  a  part  of  Ca[i|iadoeia,  revolted  and  main- 
tained himself  by  the  help  of  the  Pisidiuns,  until  lie  was  over- 
powered  by  Dntames.1  Next  Dataincs  himself,  sairap  of  the 
rest  of  Cu[ip:utiie;ii,  undoistamling  that  Aitaxerxes'  mind  Was 
poisoned  against  him,  made  a  treaty  with  Ariobaraunes,  and 
ussnmed  iin  independent  attitude  in  his  own  province.6  In  this 
position  ho  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  Autophrudutcs  to  reduce 
him  to  obedience;  tmd  Aitaxerxes  condescended  tirst  to  make 
terms  with  him  and  then  to  remove  him  by  t  roach  cry.'  Finally 
(n.e.  362),  there  seems  to  have  been  something  like  a  general 
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revolt  of  the  western  provinces,  in  which  the  entraps  of  Mysin. 
Phrygia,  anil  Lydin,  Mnifedlii*,  prince  of  Curia,  and  the  people 
of  Lycia,  Patnpliylia,  Cilicia,  Svriu,  and  Phoenicia  participated.* 
Tachos,  king  uf  Egypt,  fomented  the  disturbances,  which  were 

also  secretly  encouraged  by  the  Spartans*    A  terrible  cuntlict 

appeared  to  be  iimninent ;  but  it  was  avoided  by  the  ordinary 

resources  of  bribery  n ml  treachery.  Oolites,  satrap  of  I'lirygia, 
and  Hheouiithrns,  one  of  the  revolted  general-;,  vii-ldinu'  to  the 
attractions  of  Persian  gold,  descried  and  betrayed  their  confede- 
rates.1' The  insurrection  was  in  tin's  way  quelled,  but  it  had 
raised  hopes!  in  Egypt,  which  did  not  at  once  subside.  Tachos, 
the  native  king,  having  secured  the  services  of  Age.silaus  us 
genera!,"  and  of  Chabrias,  the  Athenian,  as  admiral  of  bis  fleet,13 
boldly  advanced  into  Syria,  was  well  received  by  tin- Pho-nieLiis, 
and  commenced  the  siege  of  some  of  the  Syrian  cities.  Persia 
might  have  snlicrcd  considerable  loss  in  this  quarter,  Imd  not 
tile  internal  !|iia[Tcl~  of  t  lie  Ke\  ptiaus  iitunlj.i;  tlitrin selves  p)o\cd 
a  belter  protection  to  her  than  her  own  armies.  Two  pretenders 
to  the  throne  sprang  up  tis  soon  as  Tachos  had  quitted  the 
country,"  and  be  was  compelled  to  return  to  Egypt  in  order  to 
re.-i.st  them.  The  force  intended  to  fiti  ike  a  vigoreiis  blow  again«t 
the  power  of  Artaxerxes  was  dissipated  in  civil  conflict*:  and 
Persia  bad  once  more  to  congratulate  herself  on  the  intestine 
divisions  of  her  adversaries. 

A  few  years  after  this,  ArtuxerNcs  died,  buying  reigned  forty- 
six  years,11  and  lived,  if  we  may  trust  Plutarch,  ninety-four.'* 
Like  most  of  tho  later  Persian  kings,  be  was  unfortunate  in  bis 
domestic  relations.  To  bis  original  queen,  Stalira.he  was  indeed 
fondly  attached ; 11  and  she  appears  to  have  merited  and  returned 
bis  love but  in  all  other  respects  his  private  life  was  unhappy. 
Its  chief  curse  was  Parysatis,  the  queen -mother.    This  monster 
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of  cruelly  held  A  rtn  Xerxes  ill  a  species  of  ImiidaLC  during  almost 
tho  whole  of  his  long  reign,  and  acted  as  il"  she  was  tho  real 
sovereign  of  the  (.■(in ii try.  Slie  encouraged  Cyrna  in  his  trea- 
EOn,,e  and  brought  to  most,  horrible  ends  nil  thuso  who  had  been 
prominent  iii  frustrating  it."  She  poisoned  Statira  out  of  hatred 
and  j-'itUmsy,  because  she  hud  a  certain  degree  of  influence  over 
her  1111-1111111.-"  She  encouraged  Artuxerx.es  to  contract  an  iu- 
eii-tunus  marriage  with  his  daughter,  Atossn,"  a  marring"  whii-li 
proved  a  fertile  source  uf  further  calamities.  Artoxereea  hud 
three  sunn  by  Statira— Darius,  Ariaspes,  and  Oclius.  Of  these 
Darius,  as  the  eldest,  was  formally  declared  the  heir."  But 
Ochus,  anihitiona  of  reigning,  intrigued  with  AtOBSB,"  and 
Bought  to  obtain  (he  succession  by  her  aid.  So  good  seeuied  to 
Darius  the  chances  of  his  brother's  success,  that  he  took  the 
rash  step  of  conspiring  against  tho  lifo  of  his  father,  as  the  only 
way  of  securing  the  throne."  ilia  conspiracy  was  detected,  and 
he  was  seized  and  executed,  Ariaspes  thereby  becoming  the 
oldest  son,  anil  so  the  natural  heir.  Ochus  then  persuaded 
Arinsiies  that  he  had  nuended  Ill's  father,  and  was  about  to  he 
put  to  a  cruel  ami  ignominious  death,  whereupon  that  prince 
in  despair  rum  111  i tied  suicide."  His  rider  brothers  (bus  re- 
moved, there  still  remained  one  rival,  whom  Ochus  feared. 
This  was  Arsames,  one  of  his  half-brothers,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Artnxerxes,  who  stood  high  in  bis  favour.  Assassination  was 
tlie  weapon  employed  to  got  rid  of  this  rival.  It  is  said  that 
this  last  blow  was  too  much  for  the  aged  and  unhappy  king,  who 
died  of  grief  cm  receiving  intelligence  of  the  murder.'" 

Aruixerxes  was  about  the  weakest  of  all  the  Persian  monarchs. 
He  was  mild  iu  temperament,1'  affable  in  demeanour,  good- 
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natured,"  a  fleet  innate,"  and  well  -meaning.  But,  possessing  no 
strength  of  will,  he  allowed  the  commission  of  the  most  atro- 
cious acts,  the  most  horrible  cruelties,  by  those  about  him,  who 
werr  bolder  and  more  resolute  than  himself.  The  wife  nnd  eou, 
whom  be  fondly  loved,  were  plotted  against  before  his  eyes; 
and  he  had  neither  the  skill  to  prevent  nor  the  courage  to 
avenge  their  fate.  Ini-np;il  ih-  of  resisting  j n treat v  and  impor- 
tunity, he  granted  boons  which  he  ought  to  have'  refused,  and 


remittal  punishments  even  when  they  were  far  milder  than  the 
crime  deserved.1  He  was  fairly  successful  in  the  management 
of  bia  relations  with  foreign  countries,  nnd  in  the  suppression  of 
di -turban  res  within  his  own  dominions;  but  he  was  quite  in- 
capable of  anything  like  a  strenuous  and  prolonged  effort  to 
renovate  and  re-itivigorale  the  Empire.  If  he  held  together 
the  territories  which  he  inherited,  and  bequeathed  them  to 
bis  successor  augmented  rather  than  diminished ,'J  it  is  to  be 
attributed  more  to  his  good  fortune  than  to  his  merits,  and 
to  the  mistakes  of  bis  opponents  than  to  bis  own  prudence  or 
eagacity. 

Ochus,  who  obtained  the  crown  in  the  manner  related  above, 
was  the  most  cruel  and  sanguinary  of  all  the  Persian  kinirs.3 
He  is  indeed  the  only  monarch  ot  the  Achrcmenjan  line  who 
appears  to  have  been  bloodthirsty  by  temperament.  His  first 
act  on  finding  himself  acknowledged  king  (rt.c.  !t5f>)  was  to 
destroy,  so  far  as  be  could,  all  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  in 
older  that  lie  might  have  no  rival  to  fear.  He  even,  if  we  may 
kdieve  Justin,'  involved  in  this  destruction  a  number  of  the 
princesses,  whom  any  but  the  most  ruthless  of  despots  would  have 
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Bparefi.  Having  taken  these  measures  for  his  own  security,  he 
proceeded  tn  show  himself  more  active  and  enterprising  than 
any  monarch  since  Longimnnus.  It  was  now  nearly  half  a 
century  since  one  of  the  important  provinces  of  the  Empire— 
Kgvpt  —  had  successfully  asserted  its  independence  and  restored 
tin?  tliV'iuu  of  its  native  kings.  I't'iiL-ml  afier  gom-ra]  had  Keen 
employed  in  vain  attempts  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  obedience. 
Oehils  determined  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  revolted  pro- 
vince in  person.  Though  a  rebellion  bad  broken  out  in  Asia 
Minor,1  which,  being  supported  by  Thebes,  threatened  (o  be- 
come serious,8  be  declined  t*)  be  diverted  from  bis  enterprise. 
Levying  a  vast  army,  ho  marched  into  Egypt,  and  engaged 
Nedancbo,  the  king,  in  a  contest  for  existence.  Ncctutiebu, 
however,  having  olitained  the  services  of  two  Ureeh  gem-rain, 
1  linphautus,  an  Athenian,  and  Lamius,  a  citizen  of  Sparta,' 
bobllv  met  his  enemy  in  the  field,  defeated  him,  and  oiunph-lelv 
repulsed  his  expedition.9  Hereupon  tbo  contagion  of  revolt 
spread.  Phoenicia  assumed  independence  under  the  leadership 
of  Sidon,  expelled  or  massacred  the  Persian  garrisons,  which 
held  her  cities,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Egypt."  Her 
example  was*  followed  by  Cyprus,  where  the  kings  of  tho  nino 
principal  towns  assumed  each  ti  separate  sovereignty.10 

The  chronology  of  this  period  is  somewhat  inv  olved  ;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  the  attack  and  failure  of  Oelius  took  place 
about  It. C.  351 ;  that  tho  rovolts  occurred  in  the  next  year, 
B.C.  350;  while  it  was  not  till  B.C.  34G,  or  four  years  later,  that 
Uchus  undertook  his  second  expedition  into  these  regions."  He 
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had.  however,  in  the  meanwhile,  directed  his  generals,  or  feuda- 
tories, to  attack  the  rebels,  and  bring  them  into  subjection. 
The  Cyprian  war  he  had  committed  to  Idrious,IJ  prince  of  Cnrio, 
who  employed  on  the  service  a  body  of  S0O0  Gnrk  mercenaries, 
commanded  by  Phocion,  the  Athenian,  and  Evagoras,  son  of 
the  former  Evagoras,'3  the  Cyprian  monarch  ;  while  lie  had 
commitled  to  Bclesvs,  satrap  of  Syria,  and  MiiMriis.  satrap  of 
C'iliriii,  tin?  task  nf  keeping  tin'  I'htenieians  in  cheek."  Idrieus 
succeeded  in  reducing  Cyprus  ;,s  but  the  two  satraps  suffered  a 
signal  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Tennes,  the  fjidoninn  king,  who 
was  aided  by  -1000  Greek  mercenaries,  sent  him  by  Neetanebo, 
and  commanded  by  M'litur  tlie  Khodinn.16  The  Persian  forces 
were  driven  out  of  I'lin-ntciii  :  ami  Sldmi  bad  ample  time  to 
.■it  rf-riLrt  h-'n  its  defences "  and  make  preparations  for  a  desperate 
resistance.  The  approach,  however,  of  Oclius,  at  the  bend  of 
an  army  of  :i:;f!,00f)  men."  sliuuk  tlie  resolution  of  the  I'lwni- 
ciun  monarch,  who  endeavoured  to  purchase  his  own  pardon  by 
treacherously  delivering  up  a  hundred  of  tlie  principal  citizens 
of  Sidmi  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Persian  king,  and  then  admitting 
him  within  the  defences  of  the  town."  OchuB,  with  the  savage 
eruellv  whieh  was  his  chief  eharaeti  rj>tie,  eaiwel  the  hundred 
citizen's  to  be  transfixed  with  javelins,"  and  when  5(10  more 
came  out  as  suppliants  to  entreat  his  mercy,  relentlessly  con- 
signed them  to  the  same  fate.  Nor  did  the  traitor  Tennes 
derive  any  advantage  from  his  guilty  bargain.  Ochus,  having 
obtained  from  him  all  he  needed,  instead  of  rewarding  his 
desertion,  punished  his  rebellion  with  death.51  Hereupon  the 
fSiilonians,  understanding  that  they  had  nothing  to  hope  from 
siiliMii.ssiini.  formed  the  dreadful  resolution  of  destroying  them- 
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grution  ;  and  the  city  was  reduced  to  n  heap  of  ruins  which 
Ochna  sold  for  a  large  Bum.1  Thus  ended  the  Phoenician 
revolt.    Among  its  most  important  results  was  the  transfer  of 

Rhodiati,  wIki  nppeufs  to  have  been  llie  ablest  of  llio  merceiiiiry 
leaders  of  whom  Greece  at  tliis  time  produced  so  many. 

The  reduction,  of  Sidon  was  followed  closely  l.iy  the  invasion 
of  Egypt.  Ochus,  besides  his  330,000  Asiatics,  had  now  a 
force  of  14,000  Greeks a— (5000  furnished  by  the  Greek  cities 
of  Asia  Minor;  4000  under  Mentor,  consisting  of  the  troops 
which  he  had  brought  to  the  aid  of  Tennes  from  Egypt ;  3000 
sent  by  Argos;  and  1000  from  Thebes.  He  divided  his 
numerous  armament  into  three  bodies,  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  each  tno  generals— one  Persian  and  one  Greek.3  The  Greek 
i-iiininanders  were  Laerates  of  Thebes,  Mentor  of  Rhode*,  and 
Xicostratus  of  Argos,  a  man  of  enormous  strength,  who  re- 
garded himself  us  n  second  1  leirides,  anil  adopted  tin-  trudil  iniuil 
costume  of  that  hero,  a  club  and  a  lion's  skin.*    The  Persians 

eunuchs.  Neotani'bo  was  only  aide  to  uppose  tn  this  va*t  array 
an  army  less  than  one-third  of  the  size.1  Twenty  thousand, 
however,  out  of  the  100,000  troops  at  his  disposal  were  Greeks ; 
he  occupied  the  Nile  and  its  various  branches  with  a  numerous 
navy;6  the  character  of  the  country,  inlei-secied  by  numerous 
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canals,  imil  full  of  stroji^ly  fortified  towns,  was  in  bis  favour;1 
mid  he  misfit  Ilivc  lumi  expected  to  make  a  prolonged,  if  not 
even  a  successful,  resistance.  But  he  was  clf?f ii  iont.  in  generals, 
ami  over-confident  in  his  own  powers  of  command:6  the  Greek 
captains  nut-mano.'uvred  him;  and  no  sooner  did  he  find  one 
line  of  his  defences  forced  tlmn  his  ill-founded  confidence  »ns 
c\ehaiigcd  for  an  alaim  as  little  reasonable.  He  hastily  IV 1 1 
back  upon  Memphis,9  leaving  the  lorlified  towns  lo  tin-,  defence 
of  their  garrisons.  These  consisted  of  mixed  troops,  partly 
Greek  and  partly  Egyptian;  between  whom  jealousies  and 
suspicions  were  easily  sewn  by  the  Persian  leaders,  who  by 
lltesc  means  rapidly  reduced  the  pccomhiry  cities  of  Lower 
Egypt,1"  and  were  advancing  Upon  Memphis,  when  Nectam-ho 
in  tie -pair  quitkd  1he  riaiiilry  and  fled  southnarda  to  Ethiopia.11 
All  Egypt  submitted  lo  Oehus,  who  deinulLshoi]  the  walls  of  the. 
cities,  plundered  the  temples,1-  and  after  amply  rewarding  his 
mercenaries,  returned  to  his  own  capital  with  an  immense 
booty,  ami  with  the  glory  id  haying  successfully  carried  through 
a  most  difficult  and  important  enterprise. 

It  hns  been  well  observed  that  '-the  reconipn-t  of  Egvpl 
by  Ochus  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  impressive  events 
of  the  age,"  and  that  it  "exalted  the  Persian  Empire  in  force 
and  credit  to  a  point  nearly  as  high  as  it  had  ever  occupied 
before."13  Oehns  not  only  redeemed  by  means  of  it  his  fm  nier 
failure,  but  elevated  himself  in  the  opinions  of  men  to  a  pitch 
of  glory,  such  as  no  previous  Persian  king  had  reached,  except- 
ing (.'yriLs,  Cambvses,  and  the  first  Darius.  Henceforth  we  hoar 
of  nn  more  revolts  or  rebellions.  Mentor  and  llagdas,  the  two 
generals  who  had  most  di-t iuguished  themselves  in  tie-  Egyptian 
campaign,  were  advanced  by  the  gratitude  of  Oehus  to  posts 
of  the  highest  importance,"  in  which  their  vigour  and  energy 
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out  the  rest  of  the  Empire.'0  The  lust  six  years  of  the  reign  of 
Oelius  furin  an  exceptional  period  of  vigorous  mid  sucivssbd 
government,  such  as  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  history  of  the 
later  Persian  monareliy.  The  creilil  of  biin l; i n^r  about  such  a 
state  of  things  may  be  due  especially  to  the  ting's  officers, 
KigS.is  iind  Mentor;  but  a  portion  of  it  must  reflect  upon 
himself,17  as  the  person  who  si-lectoil  them,  assigned  lliein  their 
respective  tasks,  nml  p..-rniiit:eiitly  liiuiutiiiued  them  in  ofiice. 

It  was  during  Ibis  period  of  vigour  and  renewed  life,  when 
the  Persian  monarchy  seemed  to  have  recovered  almost  its 
pristine  Hirer-  and  stE-etigth,  that  the  attention  of  its  rulers  was 
called  to  a  small  cloud  on  tile  distant  horizon,  which  some  Mere 
wise  enough  to  see  portended  storm  and  tempest.  The  glowing 
power  of  Mae,  d,,n,  against  which  Demo.-tbeties  wis  at  this  time 
in  vain  warning  the  e;ireless  Al  hcniniis,  attracted  the  conside- 
ration of  Oehus  or  of  his  counsellors  ;  and  orders  went  forth  from 
the  Court  thnt  Persian  influence  was  to  be  used  to  chock  and 
depress  the  rising  kingdom.'  A  force  mis  consequently  despatched 
to  assist  the  Thmeiuu  prince,  t.'ersoblrptes,  to  maintain  his  inde- 


mnitor. 
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pendence;5  and  such  effectual  aid  was  given  to  the  city  of 
Perintkus,3  that  the  numerous  and  Hell-appointed  army  with 
which  Philip  had  commenced  its  siege  was  completely  baffle  I 
und  compelled  fo  giro  up  the  attempt  (b.c.  310).  The  battle 
of  Ghieroneia  had  nut  yet  been  I'oiiyht,  ami  Macedonia  was  still 
but  one  of  the  many  states  which  disputed  for  supremacy  over 
Greece;  hut  it  is  evident  that  she  had  already  awakened  the 
suspicions  of  Persia,  which  saw  a  rival  und  a  possible  assailant 
in  the  rapidly  growing  monarchy. 

Greater  and  more  systematic  efforts  might  possibly  have  been 
made,  and  the  power  of  Maceilun  mLdit  perhaps  bave  been  kept 
within  hounds,  liad  not  the  inveterate  evil  of  conspiracy  and 
revolution  once  more  shown  itself  at  the  Court,  and  paralysed 
for  a  time  the  action  of  the  Empire  on  communities  beyond  its 
borders.  Oohus,  while  he  was  a  vigorous  ruler  and  adminis- 
trator, was  harah  and  sanguinary.  His  violence  and  cruelty 
rendered  him  hateful  to  his  subjects;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  caused  even  those  who  stood  highest  in  his  favour  to 
feel  insecure.  Baguas  may  have  feared  that  sooner  or  later  he 
would  himself  he  one  of  tiie  monarch's  victims  and  have  been 
induced  by  a  fremiiiin  alarm  to  remove  the  source  of  his  terrors. 
In  the  year  ii.e.  'XVS,  be  poisoned  Oehns,  and  placed  upon  the 

all  the  brothers  of  the  new  monarch.5  It  was  evidently  his  aim 
to  exercise  the  supreme  power  himself,  as  counsellor  to  a  prince 
who  owed  his  position  to  him,  and  who  was  moreover  little 
more  than  a  hoy.5  But  Arses,  though  subservient  for  a  year 
or  two,  began,  as  he  grew  older,  to  show  that  he  had  a  will  of 
his  own,  and  was  even  lieanl  to  utter  tlirui's  against  his  bene- 
factor;' whereupon  Habeas,  accustomed  now  to  crime,  secured 
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himself  by  a  fresli  series  of  murders.  He  caused  Arses  and  Lis 
infant  children  to  be  assassinated,1  and  selected  one  of  bis 
friends,  Oodomaunns,  the  son  of  Araanes,'  to  fill  tho  vacant 
throne.  About  tlie  same  time  (h.c.  XW),  Philip  of  Ibicedon 
was  assassinate:!  by  the  incensed  Pausauias  ; 10  and  the  two 
new  monarchs,  Codomannns,  who  took  the  namo  of  Darius,  and 
Alexander  [lie  1  irml,  assumed  Iheir  respeel ive  iccpt res  almost 
simultaneously." 

Codomanuus,  the  last  of  the  Persian  kings,  might  with  some 
reason  have  complained,  like  Plato,,!  that  nature  had  brought 
him  into  the  world  too  late.  Personally  brave,  us  he  proved 
himself  in  the  Cadusian  war,'1  tall  and  strikingly  handsome," 
amiable  in  temper,  capable  of  considerable  exertion,"  and  not 
iihd^el.her  devoid  of  uiiliiary  capacity,1'1  lie  would  have  been  a 
fairly  good  ruler  in  ordinary  times,  and  might,  had  he  fallen 
upon  such  times,  have  held  an  honourable  phiee  among  the 
Persian  monarchs.  ]!ul  lie  was  nni-qual  to  the  dillieullies  of 
such  a  position  as  that  in  which  lie  found  himself.  liaised  to 
the  throne  lifter  the  victory  of  t'ha  ronek  bad  phced  Philip 
at  the  head  of  Greece,  and  when  a  portion  of  the  linen  loi  da  o 
forces,  bail  already  pas.-ed  iolo  A>ia,1:  hi.'  "as  called  upon  to 
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grapple  lit  once  with  a  danger  of  the  moat  formidable  bind, 
and  had  but  little  timet  for  preparation.  It  is  true  that  Philip's 
death  soon  after  his  own  accession  gave  him  a  short  breathing- 
space  :  but  at  the  same  time  it  threw  him  off  his  guard.  The 
military  talents  of  Alexander  were  untried,  and  of  course 
unknown  ;  the  perils  which  lie  had  to  encounter  were  patent. 
(,'ixloiiiiULim.f  may  be  excused  if  for  ;onm  mouths  after  Alex- 
ander's accession  In;  slackened  his  prepnral  ions  for  delVnoe..'11 
uncertain  whether  the  new  monarch  would  maintain  himself, 
whether  he  would  overpower  the  combinations  which  were 
formed  against  him  in  Greece,  whether  lie  would  inherit  his 
father's  genius  for  war,  or  adopt  his  ambitious  projects.  It 
would  have  been  wiser  no  doubt,  as  the  event  proved,  to  have 
joined  heart  and  soul  with  Alexander's  European  enemies,  and 
to  have  carried  the  nar  at  once  to  the  other  side  of  the  Kj,'e:m. 
But  no  great  blame  attaches  io  the  Persian  monarch  for  his 
brief  inaction.  As  soon  as  the  M;ti  ednm;in  prince  had  shown 
bv  bis  campaigns  in  Thrace,  Illyria,  and  llteotia  that  be  was  a 
person  to  be  dreaded,  Darius  Codomanmis  renewed  the  prepara- 

all  the  speed  that  was  possible."  A  fleet  was  rapidly  got 
ready  ;  the  mi  traps  of  Asia  Minor  were  reinforced  with  troops 
of  good  quality  from  the  interior  of  the  Empire,5"  mid  were 
ordered  to  raise  a  strong  force  of  mercenaries; 11  money  was 
sent  into  Greece  to  tlio  Lace  domi  on  inns  and  others  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  create  disturbances  in  Europe;™  above  nil, 
Momnon  the  Ehodion,  a  brother  of  Mentor,  and  a  commander 
of  approved  skill,  was  seat  to  the.  Hellespont,  at  the  bead  of  a 
body  of  Greeks  in  IVr-ian  pay,  with  an  authority  co-ordinate  to 
that  of  the  satraps.13 

A  certain  amount  of  success  nt  first  attended  those  measures. 
Jfemnou  was  able  to  act  on  the  offensive  in  North- Western  Asia. 
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lie  marched  upon  Cyxiuus  mill  was  within  a  little  of  surprising 
it,  obtaining  from  the  lands  and  villus  without  the  walls  an 
immense  booty.  He  forced  Parmeuio  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Pitane ;  and  when  Callus,  one  of  the  Macedonian  lenders, 
endeavoured  to  improve  the  condition  of  things  by  meeting  the 
Persian  forces  in  the  open  field,  he  suffered  a  defeat  und  was 
compelled  to  throw  himself  into  Uhceteuin.1 

These  advantages,  however,  weft-  detrimental  rather  than 
serviceable  to  the  Persian  cause;  since  they  encouraged  the 
Persian  satraps  to  regard  llie  Xaceduninns  as  an  enemy  no  moro 
litrmidabli;  than  tho  various  tribes  of  Creeks  with  whom  Ihey 
Jiad  now  carried  on  war  in  Asia  Minor  for  considerably  moro 
than  a  century.  The  intended  invasion  of  Alexander  seemed  to 
them  a  mutter  of  no  great  moment— to  be  classed  with  expedi- 
tions like  those  of  Thimbron  and  Ageailaus,1  not  to  need,  as  it 
really  did,  to  be  placed  in  a  category  of  its  own.  Accordingly, 
they  made  no  efforts  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont, 
or  to  oppose  the  lauding  of  the  expedition  on  the  Asiatic  shore. 
Alexander  was  allowed  to  transport  a  force  of  30,000  foot  and 
40U0  or  5000  horse 3  from  the  Chersonese  to  Mysia  without  tho 
slightest  interference  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  notwithstanding 
that  his  naval  power  was  weak  and  that  of  the  Persians  very 
considerable.  This  is  one  of  those  pieces  of  remissness  in  the 
Persian  conduct  of  military  matters,  whereof  we  have  already 
had  to  note  signal  instances,1  und  which  constantly  caused 
the  failure  of  very  elaW-ute  and  judiciuiis  preparations  to  meet 
a  danger.  Great  efforts  had  been  made  to  collect  and  equip  a 
is  fleet,  and  a  few  weeks  later  it  was  all  powerful  iu  tho 
But  it  was  absent  exactly  at  the  time  when  it  was 
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wanted.  Alexander's  passage  and  landing  were  unopposed, 
and  tho  Persians  thus  admitted  within  the  Empire  without  a 
Straggle  the  enemy  who  was  fated  to  destroy  it. 

When  the  I'ersNin  commanders  hour. I  that  Alexander  was  in 
Asia,,  they  were  anxious  to  give  him  Imttle.'  One  alone,  the 
Ithodian  Greek,  Mem non,  pro posed  and  urged  a  wholly  different 
plnn  of  operations.  Momnou  advised  that  a  general  engage- 
ment should  ho  avoided,  that  the  entire  country  should  he  laid 
waste,  and  oven  the  chie-  burnt,  while  the  army  should  retire, 
cut  off  stragglers,  and  seek  to  bring  the  enemy  into  difficulties,' 
At  the  same  time  he  reeoni  mended  that  I  he  Heel  should  he 
brought  up,  n  strong  land  foree  embarked  on  hoard  it,  and  an 
olfort  made  to  transfer  the  war  into  Europe. "  But  Jlcmiioii's 
colleagues,  the  satraps  and  commandants  of  the  north-western 
portion  of  Asia  Minor,  could  not  bring  themselves  to  see  that 

ignominious.'  It  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  to  them  per- 
sonal or  selfish  motives. 10  They  probably  thought  honestly 
that  they  were  a  match  lor  Alexander  with  tho  troops  at  their 
disposal,  and  viewed  retreat  before  an  enemy  numerieally 
weaker  than  themselves  ;is  a  disgrace  net  to  he  endured  unless 
its  nivessity  was  palpable.  Accord inglv  thev  delcnnined  to 
give  tho  invader  battle.  Supposing  that  Alexander,  having 
crossed  into  Asia  at  Abydos,  would  proceed  to  attack  Dascy- 
leium,  the  nearest  sutr.ipial  capital,  they  took  post  on  the 
Granicus,  and  prepared  to  dispute  the  further  advance  of  the 
Macedonian  army.  They  had  collected  a  force  of  20,000 
cavalry  of  tho  l>cst  quality  that  tho  Empire  afforded,"  and 
nearly  the  same  number  of  infantry,11  who  were  chieflv,  if  not 
solely  Greek  mercenaries."    With  these  they  determined  to 
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'kii'ml  the  passage  of  the  small  stream  above  mentioned — ono 
of  the  many  which  flow  from  the  northern  flunk  of  Ida  into  the 
Propontis. 

The  battle  thus  offered  was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  Mace- 
donian. If  he  could  not  defeat  with  ease  a  Persian  force 
not  greatly  exceeding  his  own,  ho  had  miscalculated  the 
ivlalivL-  "oodnesi  of  the  soldie-rs  on  either  tide,  and  might  as 
well  desist  from  the  expedition.    Accordingly,  ho  no  sooner 

up  on  the  other  side,  than,  rejecting  the  advice  of  Pannenio 
to  wait  till  the  next  day,"  he  gave  orders  that  the  whole 
army  should  enter  the  stream  and  advance  across  it  The 
Grunicus  was  in  most  places  fordable ;  but  there  weie 
oi'cusional  deeper  parts,1"  which  had  to  be  avoided  ;  and 
there  was  thus  some  difficulty  in  reaching  the  opposite  bank 


comparatively  easy.  The  Per* 
idmig  the  line  of  the  river  1 
had  placed  their  infantry  in 
qnently  attacked  with  his  cav 
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nils  hud  drawn  up  their  cavalry 
lose  to  the  water's  i-dge,  and 

the  rear.1'  Alexander  conse- 
alry.    The  engagement  began 

Ptolemy,  who  were  the  first  to 


and  his  sons.'-  The  battle,  however,  on  this  side  was  restored 
b)'  Alexander  himself,  who  gradually  forced  tho  Persians  back 
after  a  long  hand-to-hand  tight,  in  which  ho  received  a  slight 
wound,  and  slew  with  his  own  hand  several  noble  Persians." 
Elsewhere  the  resistance  was  less  determined.  Parnienio  crossed 
on  the  left  with  comparative  ease,"  by  his  advance  relieving 
Alexander.  The  Persians  found  the  long  spears  of  the  Mace- 
donians and  their  intermixture  of  light-armed  foot  with  heavy- 
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armed  cavalry  irresistible r'  The  3rufo  :i minus  seem  to  have 
received  orders  to  strike  at  tlieir  adversaries'  faces  '—a  style  of 
warfare  which  was  as  1111  jil< -ii.-=ant  to  the  Persians  us  it  was  to  the 
soldiers  of  Fompry  ut  l'liarsalin.  Their  line  was  broken  where 
it  was  opposed  to  Alexander  and  his  immediate  companions ;  * 
but  the  contusion  of  disorder  rapidly  spread,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  cavalry  shortly  ipiitted  the  field,  after  having  lost  n 
thousand  of  their  number.3  Only  the  infantry  now  remained. 
Against  these  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was  brought  up  in  front, 
while  the  cavalry  made  repeated  charges  on  either  Hank 
with  overwhelming  effect.  Deserted  by  their  horse,  vastly 
outnumbered,  and  attaelced  on  all  sides,  the  brave  mer- 
cenaries stood  firm,  fought  with  desperation,  and  were  mostly 
slui loitered  where  tliey  stood.'  Two  thousand  out  of  the 
20,(J0O— probably  wounded  men— were  made  prisoners*  The 
rest  perished,  except  n  lew  who  lav  concealed  among  the  heaps 
of  skin. 

The  Persians  lost  by  the  battle  20,000  of  their  best  footmen, 
and  one  or  two  thousand  horse.  Among  their  slain  the  pro- 
portion of  men  of  rank  was  unusually  large.  The  list  included 
Spitliridntcs,  satrap  of  Lydia,  Mithrobarzane;,  governor  of  Cup- 
padociu,  1 'liar nates,  ;t  brotlicr-in-laiv,  and  M  ithridalee,  n  son-in- 
law  of  Darius,  Arbupales,  a  grandson  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
Omares,  the  commander  of  the  mercenaries,  Xiphutes,  l'ctines, 
and  l'hinsaees,  generals.5  The  Greek  loss  is  said  to  have  been 
exeiiediiitrly  small.  Anstohulus  made  the  total  number  of  the 
slain  thirty-four ; '  Arrian  gives  it  as  one  hundred  and  fifteen, 
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or  n  little  over.6  It  has  been  suspected  tiiat  even  tbe  latter 
estiaiate  is  below  the  trutli ;  "  but  the  analogy  furnished  by  the 
other  great  victories  of  tbe  Greeks  over  tbo  Persians  tends 
rather  to  confirm  Ai  rinn's  statement.10 

The  battle  of  tbe  Granicus  threw  open  to  Alexander  tbo 
whole  of  Asia  Minor.  There  was  no  force  left  in  the  entire 
country  that  could  venture  to  resist  him,  unles-;  protected  by 
nails.  Accordingly,  tins  Jlat'inluniau  operations  fur  the  next 
twelve  months,  or  during  nearly  the  whole  space  that  intervened 
between  the  battles  of  tbe  Granicus  and  oflssu*,  consist  of  little 
more  than  a  series  of  marches  and  sieges.  Tile  reader  of  Per- 
sian luxury  "ill  si.'iiR'L'lv  wiah  for  un  account  of  these  operations 

in  detail,  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Alexander  rapidly  overran 
Lydia,  Ionia,  Caria,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia.  and  Phrygiu, 
licsii'^i'il  and  look  Miletus,  Ilalicarnassiis,  M  ami  a  re  is,  and 
Siipiliissus,  mid  received  the  Bllbniissimi  of  llnscyleium,  Sunlit, 
Ephcsus,  Magnesia,  Tralles,  tbe  Lyeiun  Tebniasers,  Pinara, 
Xunthus,  Patara,  Pha.seiiH,  Wile,  Aspendus,  CoUc.mo,  and  Gor- 
dium."  This  last  city  was  the  capital  of  Phrygia ;  and  there 
the  conqueror  for  the  first  time  since  bis  landing  gave  himself 
and  bis  army  a  few  mouths'  rest  during  tbe  latter  part  of  the 

With  tbe  first  breath  of  spring  bis  forces  were  again  in  motion. 
Hitherto  anxious  with  respect  to  the  state  of  things  on  tbe 
coast  and  in  Greece,  he  had  remained  in  the  western  half  of 
Asia  Minor,  within  call  of  his  friends  in  Macedonia,  at  no  time 
distant  more  than  about  200  miles  from  the  sea.  Now  intelli- 
gence readied  him,  which  made  liim  feel  at  lila-rty  to  advance  into 
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the  interior  of  Asia.  Jfemnon  the  Rhodinn  fell  sick  and  died 
id  tlio  parly  spring  of  B.C.  333."  It  is  strange  that  so  much 
should  have  depended  on  a  single  life;  but  it  certainly  seems 
that  there  was  no  one  in  the  Persian  service  who,  on  Memnon's 
death,  could  replace  him— no  one  fitted  for  the  difficult  task  of 
uniting  Greeks  and  Asiatics  together,  capable  of  influencing 
mid  managing  the  one  while  lie  presided  the  confidence  of  the 
other.  Memnon's  death  disconcerted  all  the  plans  of  the  Great 
Kiu_'.  who  till  it  mrurred  had  fully  intended  to  curry  the  war 
into  his  enemy's  country."  It  induces!  Darius  even  to  give 
up  the.  notion  of  maintaining  a  powerful  fleet,  and  to  transfer  to 
the  lund  service  the  most  el'ieieut  of  his  naval  forces.15  At  the 
same  time  it  Bet  Alexander  free  to  march  wherever  he  liked, 
liberating  him  from  the  keen  anxiety,  which  lie  had  previously 
felt,  as  tu  the  maintenance  of  the  Macedonian  power  in  Kurope. 

It  now  became  the  object  of  the  Persian  king  to  confront  the 
daring  invader  of  his  Western  provinces  with  an  army  worthy 
of  the  Persinu  name  and  proportionate  to  the  vnstuess  of  the 
Empire.  Ho  had  long  been  collecting  troops  from  many  of 
the  most  warlike  nations,  and  had  got  together  a  force  of  several 
hundred  thousand  men.16  Forgetting  the  lessons  of  his  country's 
previous  history,  lie  fluttered  himself  that  the  host  which  he  had 

limiiLrliL  toL'i-tiier  m-  ir.-''>i>tibV.  and  In  me  anxious  to  hurry 

on  a  general  engagement.  Starting  from  Babylon,  probably 
aliout  the  time  that  Alexander  left  Gordium  in  l'lirvgia,  hi ■ 
inarched  up  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  took  nj>  ft  position 
at  Sochi,  which  was  situated  in  u  large  open  plain,  not  far  from 
the  modern  Lake  of  Antioeh."    On  his  arrival  there  he  heard 
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that  Alexander  was  in  C.'ilim  at  no  great  distance;  and  the 
Greeks  in  hie  service  assured  him  that  it  would  not  be  long 

before  tin1  Macedonian  monarch  would  seel;  liim  out  mid  :>  'lit 

his  offer  of  buttle.19  But  n  severe  attru.-l;  of  ill  Tigris  detained 
Alexander  ut  Tarsus,"  and  when  he  was  a  little  recovered, 
troubles  in  Western  Cilicin,  threatening  his  communications 
with  (J recce,  required  bin  presence;™  so  that  Darius  grew  im- 
patient, and,  believing  that  his  enemy  had  no  intention  of 
advancing  further  than  Ciiioia,  resolved  to  seek  him  in  that 
country.  Quilting  the  open  plain  of  Sochi,  ho  marched  north- 
wards, having  the  range  of  Amanita  on  his  left,  almost  ua  for  as 
tlie  thirty-seventh  parallel,  when  turning  sharply  to  the  west, 
ho  crossed  the  chain,  and  descended  upon  Issus,  in  the  inner 
recess  of  the  gulf  which  bore  the  same  name.51  Here  he  came 
upon  Alexander's  hospitals,  and  found  himself  to  his  surprise 
in  the  rear  of  his  adversary,  who,  while  Darius  was  prur-o:  ding 
northwards  along  the  eastern  flank  of  A  man  us,  hud  been  march- 
ing southwards  between  the  western  Hank  of  the  same  range 
and  the  sea.1  Alexander  had  crossed  the  Fyke,  or  narrowest 
portion  of  the  pass,  and  had  reached  Bfyriandrus— a  little  beyond 
l-d;eiidenm— when  news  reached  him  that  Darius  hail  occupied 
Issus  in  his  rear,"  and  had  put  to  death  all  the  sick  and 

first  ho  could  not  credit  the  intelligence ;  but  when  it  was  con- 
firmed by  scouts,  whom  he  sent  out,*  he  prepared  instantly  to 
retrace  his  steps,  and  to  tight  his  first  great  battle  with  the 
Fersian  king  under  circumstances  which  he  felt  to  be  favour- 
able beyond  anything  that  lie  could  have  hoped.  The  tract  of 
flat  land  between  the  base  of  the  mountains  and  tho  sea  on  the 
borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  was  nowhere  broader  than  about  a 
milo  and  a  half.'    The  range  of  Amanns  on  the  cast  rose  up 
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with  rugged  and  broken  hills,  so  that  on  this  side  the  oj>erations 
of  cavalry  were  impracticable.  It  would  be  impossible  to  form 
a  line  of  battle  containing  in  the  front  rank  more  than  about 
■illiU)  men,*  and  diltioult  liu-  cither  ]t;Lrt y  to  bring  into  action  as 
many  as  8O.(W0  of  their  soldiers.  Thus  the  vast  superiority  of 
nuiidiers  on  the  Persian  side  l>ecani«  in  such  a  jutsition  absolutely 
useless,'  and  even  Alexander  had  more  troops  than  he  could  well 
employ.  So  wonder  that  the  Macedonian  should  exclaim,  that 
"God  had  declared  himself  on  the  Grecian  side  by  {Hitting  it 
into  the  heart  of  Darius  lo  execute  .inch  a  movement."8  It  may- 
be that  Alexander's  superior  general-hip  would  have  made  him 
victorious  even  on  I  ho  open  plain  of  .Sochi ;  but  in  the  defile  of 
Issus  success  was  certain,  and  generalship  superfluous. 

Darius  had  started  from  Issus  in  pursuit  of  Ids  adversary,  and 
had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus,  a  small  stream  flowing 
westward  from  AmanuB  into  the  Mediterranean,  when  he  heard 
tliat  Alexander  had  hastened  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  was  coming 
to  meet  liim.'  Immediately  lie  prepared  for  battle.  Passing  a 
force  of  horse  and  lout  across  the  st  ream  in  his  front,  to  keep  his 
adversary  in  chock  if  ho  advanced  too  rapidly,10  he  drew  up  his 
best  troops  along  the  line  of  the  river  in  a  eonl  bilious  solid  mass, 
the  ranks  of  which  must  have  been  at  least  twenty  deep.11  Thirty 
thousand  Greek  mercenaries  formed  the  centre  of  the  Hue,11 
while  on  either  side  of  them  were  an  equal  number  of  Asiatic; 
"  hravus"'3 — picked  probably  from  the  mass  of  the  army.1* 
Twenty  thousand  troops  of  a  lighter  and  inferior  class  wo.ro 
placed  upon  the  rough  hills  on  tba  left,  the  outskirts  of  the 
Amanian  range,  where  the  nature  of  the  ground  allowed  them 
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to  encircle  tin'  Itaceiloman  right,"  which,  to  preserve  its  rank' 
unbroken,  kept  the  plain.  The  cavalry,  to  llie  number  of 
30,000,  was  massed  upon  the  other  wing,  near  the  sea." 

The  battle  begun  by  certain  movements  of  Alexander  nguiii«t 
tho  flank  force  which  menaced  his  right.  These  troops,  assailed 
by  the  Macedonian  li^ht-urined.  rot  rented  at  once  to  higher 
ground,  and  by  their  manifest  cowardice  freed  Alexander  from 
all  anxiety  on  their  account."  Leaving  :!()(>  horse  to  keep  the 
20,000  in  check,  he  moved  on  his  whole  line  ut  a  slow  pace 
towards  the  Pinanis  till  it  came  within  bowshot  of  the  enemy, 
when  he  gave  tho  order  !o  proceed  at  n  run."  Tbo  lino 
advanced  as  commanded ;  but  before  it  could  reach  tho  river, 
the  Persian  horse  on  the  extreme  right,  unable  to  restrain  them- 
selves any  longer,  dashed  across  the  shallow  stream,  and  assailed 
Alexander's  loft,"  where  tliev  engaged  in  a  fierce  battle  with 
tin?  Tbcs.salian  cavalry,  in  which  neither  obtained  any  decided 
advantage.*1  The  infantry,  meanwhile,  came  into  conflict  along 
the  rest  of  tho  line.  Alexander  himself,  with  (lie  right  nnd  tho 
right-centre,  charged  the  Asiatic  troops  en  Darius's  left,  who, 
like  their  brethren  at  Cunnxa,51  instantly  broke  and  fled." 
Farmcnio,  with  tho  I  eft -cent  re,  was  less  successful.  The  north 
bank  of  the  Piuarus  was  in  this  part  steep  and  defended  by 
stakes'"1  in  places ;  the  Greek  mercenaries  were  as  brave  as  (he 
Macedonians,  and  fought  valiantly.  It  was  not  till  the  troops 
which  had  routed  the  Persian  rigid  began  to  net.  against  their 
centre,  assailing  it  upon  the  flank,  while  it  was  at  tho  same  time 
engaged  in  front,  that  the  mercenaries  were  overpowered  and 
gave  wav.;'  Seeing  their  defeat,  the  horse  likewise  fled,  and 
thus  the  rout  became  general. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  what  part  Darius  took  in  the  battle,  or 
how  far  he  was  answerable  for  its  untoivard  result.  According 
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to  Arriau,"  lie  was  struck  with  a  sudden  panic  on  beholding  the 
flight  of  his  left  wing,  and  gave  orders  to  his  charioteer  instantly 
to"nuit  the  field.  But  Curtius  and  Diodorus  represent  him 
as  engaged  in  a  long  struggle  against  Alexander  himself,  and  as 
only  flying  when  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hands.™  Justin  goes  further,  and  stat.-s  that  he  was 
actually  bounded."  The  character  gained  by  Darius  in  his 
earlier  years1"  makes  it  improbable  that  he  would  under  any 
circumstances  have  exhibited  personal  cowardice.  On  the 
whole  it  would  seem  to  be  most  probable  that  the  flight  of 
the  Persian  monarch  occurred,  not  when  the  left  wing  fled,  but 
when  the  Greek  mercenaries  among  whom  ho  had  placed 
himself  began  to  give  way  before  the  irresistible  phalanx  and 
the  impetuous  charges  of  Alexander.  Darius,  not  unwisely, 
accepted  the  defeat  of  his  best  troops  as  the  loss  of  the  battle, 
,md  hastily  retired  across  Ainanus  by  the  pass  which  had  brought 
him  to  Issus,  whence  he  hurried  on  through  Sochi1  to  the 
]:,iphratcs,  anxious  to  place  that  obstacle  between  himself 
and  his  victorious  enemy.5  His  multitudinous  host,  entangled 
in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  suffered  by  its  own  weight  and 
size,  the  stiuii-cr  fugitives  treading1  down  the  weaker,  while  at 
the'siune  time  it  was  ruthlessly  slaughtered  by  the  pursuing 
enemy,  so  long  as  the  waning  light  allowed.  As  many  as  100,000 
—90,000  foot  and  10,000  horse— are  said  to  have  fallen.'  The 
ravines  wore  in  places  choked  with  the  dead  bodies,  and  Ptolemy 
the  son  of  Lagus  related  that  in  oue  instance  he  and  Alexander 
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crossed  a  gulk-v  .in  a  hndnc  (if  tiiis  kind,"  Among  the  slain 
we»  Sabaces,  satrap  of  Egypt,*  Bubaees,  a  noble  of  high  rank, 
and  Aisames,  Khoomithres,  ami  Atixyes.  three  of I.Ik;  commanders 
at  the  Grauieiis.  IVriy  thousand  prisoners  were  made.  The 
whole  of  tho  Persian  camp  and  eamp-eupiipage  fell  itito  the 
enemy's  hands,  who  found  in  tho  royal  pavilion  tho  mother, 
wife,  and  sister  of  tin:  king,  an  infant  son,  two  daughters,  and  a 
number  of  fcnedi'  atirii'tants.  wives  of  noblemen/  Tin:  t  i-easure 
captured  amounted  to  'AUDO  silver  talents.  Among  the  trophies 
of  victory  were  the  chariot,  bow,  shield,  and  rube  of  the  king, 
which  ho  had  abandoned  in  his  hurried  flight.' 

The  loss  un  the  side  of  the  Macedonians  was  trivial.  Tho 
highest  estimate  places  il.  at  -l.'id  killed,  the  lowest  at  lfj'2.1 
Besides,  these,  504  were  wounded.10  Thus  Alexander  had  less 
than  I0U0  men  placed  hem  <le  combat.  Jle  himself  received  a 
flight  wound  in  the  tliigli  from  a  sword,"  which,  used  a  littlo 
more   resolutely,  might  have  changed  the  fortunes  of  tho 

The  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Issns  scorns  to  have  been 
duo  simply  to  the  fact  that,  practically,  the  two  adversaries 
engaged  with  almost  equal  numbers,  and  that  the  troops  of 
Alexander  were  of  vastly  superior  qeality  to  those  of  Darius. 
The  Asiatic  iufautry  —  notwithstanding  their  proud  title  of 
"braves"  —  proved  to  be  worthless;  the  Greek  mercenaries 
were  personally  courageous,  but  their  inferior  arms  and 
training  rendered  them  incapable  of  coping  with  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx.13    The  cavalry  was  tho  only  arm  in  which  the 
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Persians  were  not  greatly  at  a  disadvantage  ;  and  cavalry  alone 
cannot  gain,  or  even  save  a  battle.  When  Darius  put  himself 
into  a  position  where  he  lost  all  the  advantages  derivable  from 
superiority  of  numbers,  he  made  his  own  defeat  and  his  adver- 
sary's triumph  certain. 

It  remained,  therefore,  before  the  Empire  could  be  con- 
sidered as  entirely  hut,  that  this  terror  should  1);:  corrected,  this 
false  step  rct:io\etl.  All  hope  fur  Persia  »«<  not  gone,  en  long 
ns  lier  fall  force  had  not  been  met  and  defeated  in  a  fair  and 
open  field.  When  Darius  lied  from  Issns,  it  was  not  pimply  to 
preserve  for  a  few  months  longer  his  own  wretched  life  ;  it  was 
to  make  aa  effort  to  redeem  the  past" — to  give  his  country 
that  last  chance  of  maintaining  her  independence  which  she 
had  a  right  to  claim  at  his  hands— to  try  what  the  award  of 
battle  would  bo  under  the  circumstances  which  he  had  fair 
grounds  fur  regarding  as  the  most  I'jvoural ile  possible  to  his 
own  side  and  the  most  disadvantageous  to  Ins  adversary.  Before 
tho  heart  of  the  Empire  could  be  reached  from  the  West,  the 
wide  Me.-npotauikn  plain  had  t*>  be  traversed — there,  in  those 
vast  flats,  across  which  his  enemy  must  come,  a  position  might 
be  chosen  where  there  would  he  room  for  the  largest  numbers 
that  even  his  enormous  Empire  could  furnish — where  cavalry 
and  even  chariots  would  be  everywhere  freo  lo  act — where  con- 
serpiently  he  might  engage  the  puny  force  of  his  antagonist  to 
tho  greatest  advantage,  outflank  it,  envelop  it,  and  perhaps 
destroy  it.  Darius  would  have  been  inexcusable  had  ho  given 
up  the  contest  without  trying  this  last  eiianee — the  chance  of  a. 
battle  in  the  open  field  with  the  full  collected  force  of  Persia. 

His  adversary  gavo  him  ample  time  to  prepare  for  this  final 
struggle.  The  battle  of  Issus  was  fought  in  November,  B.C. 
333."  It  was  not  till  tho  summer  of  D.C.  331,  twenty  months 
later,  that  the  Macedonian  forces  Were  set  in  motion  towards 
the  interior  of  the  Empire.16  More  than  n  year  and  a  half 
was  consumed  in  the  reduction  of  Phoenicia,"  tho  siege  of 
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Gaza,"  mid  the  occupation  of  Egypt."  Alex  under,  appareiitlv, 
was  confident  of  defeating  Darius  in  a  pitched  battle,  whenever 
and  under  whatever  circumstances  they  should  again  meet ;  and 
regarded  as  thn  only  serious  dangers  which  threatened  him,  a 
possible  interruption  of  his  communications  with  Greece,  and 
the  employment  of  Persian  gold  ami  I'crsiun  naval  force  in  the 
raising  of  troubles  >>n  tho  European  side  of  the  Egean."  Ho 
was  therefore  determined,  before  he  plunjred  into  t.ho  depths  of 
the  Asiatic  continent,  to  isolate  Persia  from  Greece,  to  destroy 
hpr  naval  power,  and  to  cripple  her  pecuniary  resources.  The 
event  showed  that  his  decision  was  a  wise  one.  By  detaching 
from  Persia  and  bringing  under  his  own  sway  tho  important 
countries  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Idumiea,  and  Egypt, 
he  wholly  deprived  Persia  of  her  navy  and  transferred  to  him- 
self the  complete  supi-einui-y  of  the  sea.  he  greatly  increased 
his  own  resources  while  he  dim  wished  those  of  the  enemy,  and 
he  shut  out  Persia  altogether  from  communication  with  Greece, 
exeepting  through  his  territories.  Ho  could  therefore  com- 
mence his  march  into  the  interior  with  a  feeling  of  entire 
sei  nrity  as  to  his  communications  and  his  rear.  No  foe  was 
left  on  the  coast  capable  of  causing  him  a  moment's  uneasiness. 
Athens  anil  Sparta  might  chafe  and  even  intrigue ;  but  without 
the  Persian  "archers,"™  it  was  impossible  that  any  force  should 
be  raised  which  could  ill  the  slightest  degree  imperil  his 
European  dominions. 

From  Babylon,  whither  Darius  proceeded  straight  from 
Issue,1  he  appears  to  have  made  two  inelTeetual  attempts  at 
negutinting  with  his  enemy.  The  first  embassy  was  despatched 
soon  after  his  arrival,  and  according  to  Arrian,1  was  instructed 

Sit  xvil.  ifi,  (i)  li  ™sJj™Plj5  !         i-'™"^"'  fitted!  Ii 
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merely  to  make  proposals  for  pence,  and  to  request  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  Queen,  the  Queen-Mother,  Si-vganibis,  the  infant 
prince,  and  the  two  prlncosivs,  uri.-d  by  Alexander.  To 
Ibis  Alexander  replied,  in  haughty  mid  contemptuous  terms, 
that  if  Darius  would  acknowledge  him  as  Lord  of  Asia,  and 
deliver  himself  into  his  power,  he  should  receive  buck  his  rela- 
tives: if  he  intended  still  to  dispute  the  sovereignty,  be  fiitjrht 
to  eome  and  fight  out  the  contest,  and  not  run  away. 

The  second  embassy  was  sent  six  or  eight  months  later, 
while  Alexander  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Tyre.1  Darius 
now  offered,  ns  a  ransom  for  the  members  of  his  family  held  in 
euplivilv  by  Alt-Minder,  the  largo  sum  of  ten  thousand  talents 
(210,00u7.),  and  was  willing  to  purchase  peace  by  the  cession  of 
ull  the  provinces  lying  west  of  the  Euphrates,  several  of  which 
were  not  yet  in  Alexander's  possession.  At  the  same  time  ho 
proposed  that  Alexander  should  marry  his  daughter,  Statira, 
in  order  that  the  cession  of  territory  might  be  represented  iw 
the  bestowal  of  a  dowry.*  The  reply  of  Alexander  was,  if  pos- 
sible, ruder  and  haughtier  than  before.  "What  did  Darius 
mean  by  offering  money  and  territory?  All  his  treasure  and 
all  his  territory  were  Ah  \an  h  r's  already.  As  for  the  proposed 
marriage,  if  he  (Alexander)  liked  to  marry  a  daughter  of 
IMrins,  he  should  of  course  do  so,  whether  her  father  consented 
or  not.  If  Darius  wanted  merciful  treatment,  he  had  better 
come  and  deliver  himself  up  at  once." 

The  t orins  of  this  reply  rendered  further  negotiation  impos- 
sible. Darius  had  probably  not  hoped  much  from  his  pacific 
overtures,  and  was  therefore  not  greatly  concerned  at  their 
rejection.  He  knew  that  the  members  of  his  family  were 
honourably  and  even  kindly  treated  by  their  captor,"  and  that,  so 
far  at  any  rate,  Alexander  had  proved  himself  a  magnanimous 
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conqueror.  His  can  scarcely  have  thought  that  a  lasting  peaee 
naa  possible  between  himself  and  his  young  antagonist,  who 
had  only  just  fleshed  his  maiden  sword  an  1  was  naturally  eager 
to  pursue  his  career  of  conquest.  Indeed,  he  seems  from  the 
moment  of  his  defeat  at  Jssns  to  have  kinked  for  ward  to  another 
battle  as  inevitable,  and  to  hate  been  unremitting  in  his  efforts 
to  collect  and  arm  a  force  which  might  contend,  with  a  good 
hope  of  -victory,  against  the  Macedonians.  He  replaced  the 
jiaiiopiie.j  Inst  at  Is.-nswilh  fresh  ones;1'  he  nrmi'd  his  t'lin.-cs 
anew  with  swords  and  -|>e:ii-s  louder  than  the  Pi.-i-siatis  had  been 
jjrt-vifiu.fl v  ar'cusifimed  to  employ,  on  account  of  the  great 
length  of  the  Macedonian  weapons:'  ho  caused  to  be  con- 
structed '2u<J  scythed  chariots ; "  he  prepared  spiked  balls  to  use 
a^ain.-t  Ids  enemy's  cavalry  ;  above  all,  ho  laid  under  contribu- 
tion for  the  supply  of  troops  all  the  provinces,  even  the  most 
remote,  of  his  extensive.  Empire,  and  asked  and  obtained  im- 
portant aid  from  allies  situated  beyond  his  borders.'  The 
forces  which  he  collected  for  the  final  struggle  comprised — 
besides  Persians,  Medes,  liahy  Ionia  as,  and  fSusianians  from  the 
centre  of  the  E m pi ro— Syrians  from  the  banks  of  the  Orontes, 
Armenians  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ararat,  Cnjipadoi.-iaiis 
and  Albanians  from  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Enxine, 
Cudusinns  from  the  Caspian,  linctrians  from  the  Upper  Oxus, 
Sogdians  from  the  Jaiartes,  Arachosians  from  Cabul,  Arians 
from  Herat,  Indians  from  the  Pun  jab,  and  even  Sacm  from  the 
country  about  Kashgar  and  Yarliaud,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Great  Desert  of  Gobi.  Twenty-live  nations  followed  the  standard 
of  the  Great  King,10  and  swelled  the  ranks  of  his  vast  army, 
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which  amounted  (according  to  tltc  best  authorities)  to  above  a 
million  of  men."  Every  available  resource  that  the  Empire 
possessed  was  brought  into  play.  Besides  the  tbree  amis  of 
-cavalry,  infantry,  and  chariot?,  elephants  were,  for  perhaps  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  militury  science,  uiiiishalled  in  the 
battle-field,"  to  which  they  added  an  unwonted  element  of 
grote.iqucne-s  and  savagery. 

The  field  of  battle  was  likewise  selected  with  great  care,  and 
;i:'ii]ii'i:i]ly  prepared  for  the  encounter.  Darin.-!,  it  would  situ. 
had  at  last  become  convinced  that  his  onemv  would  seek  him 
out  wherever  lie  might  happen  to  be,  and  that  consequently 
the  choice  of  ground  rested  wholly  with  himself.  leaving, 
therefore,  the  direct  road  to  Babylon  by  the  line  of  the  Eu- 
phrates undefended,111  lie  selected  a  position  which  possessed  all 
the  advantages  of  the  Mesopotamia!!  plain,  licinir  open,  h-vc!, 


eastern  and  northern  provinces  made  it  convenient  for  a  ren- 
dezvous. This  position  was  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  tho 
Tigris,  in  the  heart  of  the  ancient  Assyria,  not  more  than  thirty 
miles  from  the  site  of  Nineveh."  Here,  in  the  region  called  by 
the  Greeks  Adiabenc,  extended  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
river  '/.ah  or  Lycus,  a  vast  plain  broken  by  scarcely  any  eleva- 
tions, and  wholly  bare  of  both  shrubs  and  trees."  The  few 
natural  inequalities  which  presented  themselves  were  levelled 
by  order  of  Darius,"  who  made  the  entire  plain  in  his  front 
practicable  not  only  for  cavalry  but  for  chariots.    At  the 
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siime  time  he  planted,  in  the  places  where  Alexander's  cavalry 
was  likely  to  charge,  spiked  balls  to  damage  the  feet  of  the 

Meanwhile,  Alexander  had  quitted  Mgypt,  and  after  delaying  ' 
some  months  in  Syria  whilo  his  preparations  were  being  com- 
pleted,' had  crowed  the  I'hiphraies  at  Thapsicns  and  marched 
1 1) r< I <  Tit >t-t 1 1 1 nil  1h--'i]'i'(iiriiiii  along  till?  .-i'iitli'-iii  tlank  of  the 
Mons  Masins,  a  district  in  which  provisions,  water,  and  forage 
wens  abundant,'  to  tile  Tigris,  which  lie  musl  have  reached  in 

aboat  Int.  36°  30',  thirty  or  forty  miles  above  the  site  of 

Nineveh.  No  resistance  was  made  to  his  advance;  even  the 
passage  of  the  great  rivers  was  unopposed.3  Arrived  on  the 
cast  bank  of  tin;  Tigris,  Alexander  found  himself  in  Assyria 
Proper,  with  the  stream  upon  his  right  and  the  mountains  of 
e  (Kurdistan)  at  no  great  distance  upon  his  left."  lint 


tt» 


miles  in  breadth,  hi-tvi  m  T J i ■  ■  outlying  ranges  of  bills  and  the 
great  river.  Darius,  whose  hcad-i  platters  had  been  at  Arbelu," 
south  nl'  the  Zab,  on  learning  Alexander's  approach,  bad  crossed 
that  stream   and   taken  post  on  the  prepared  ground  to  the 

Gaugamela.*  Here  ho  drew  up  his  forces  in  the  order  which 
lie  thought  best,  placing  the  scythed  chariots  in  front,  with 
supports  of  liurso— Heylhian,  Hadrian,  Armenian,  and  Cappu- 
docian — near  to  them;1  then,  the  main  line  of  battle,  divided 
into  a  centre  and  two  wings,  and  composed  of  horse  and  foot 
intermixed-;  and  finally  a  reserve  of  Jiubytniiijiis,  S i I ;n ■■■;:). 
and  others,  massed  in  heavy  column  in  the  rear.    His  own  post 
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about  liini  were  grouped  the  beat  troops— the  Household  brigade, 
thu  Melophori  or  Persian  font-guards,  the  Mnrdian  archers, 
some  Albanians  ami  Carians,  the  entire  body  of  Greek  mer- 
i    cenaries,  and  the  Indians  with  (heir  elephants.* 

Alexander,  en  his  side,  determined  lo  leave  nothing  to  chance. 
Advancing  leisurely,  resting  his  troops  at  intervals,  carefully 
feeling  his  nay  by  menus  of  smuts,  and  gradually  learning  from 
the  prisoners  whom  he  tool;,  and  the  deserters  mho  came  over 
to  him,  all  the  disposi  lions  and  prepu  rat  ions  of  the  enemy,10 
ho  arrived  opposite  the  position  of  Darius  on  the  ninth  day 
after  his  passage  of  the  Tigris."  His  ollieerH  were  eager  to 
attack  at  once  ; 11  hut  with  great  judgment  ho  restrained  them, 
gave  his  troops  a  night's  rest,  and  obtained  time  to  reconnoitre 
completely  the  whole  position  of  the  enemy  and  the  arrange- 
ment which  he  had  made  of  his  forces.  He  then  funm-d  Ids 
own  disposition);.  The  army  with  which  he  was  to  attaek  above 
a  million  of  men  consisted  of  40,000  foot  and  7U00  horse.13 
Alesamler  drew  them  up  in  three  lines.  The  lirst  consisted  of 
light-armed  tioo]is,  horse  and  foot,  of  good  quality,  «hieh  wen: 
especially  intended  to  act  against  the  enemy's  chariots.  Tin; 
next  was  the  main  lino  of  battle,  and  contained  the  phalanx 
with  the  rest  of  the  heavy  infantry  in  the  centre,  the  heavy 
cavalry  upon  the  two  wings.  The  third  line  consisted  or  light 
troops,  chiefly  horse,  and  was  instructed  to  act  against  such  of 
the  Persians  as  should  outtlanl;  the  Macedonian  main  line  and 
so  threaten  their  rear.1*  As  at  Issus,  Alexander  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  right  wing  himself,  and  assigned  the  left  to  I'ar- 

As  the  two  armies  drew  near,  Alexander,  who  found  himself 
greatly  outflanked  on  both  wings,  and  saw  in  front  of  him 
smooth  ground  carefully  prepared  for  the  operations  of  chariots 
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und  cavalry,  began  a  diagonal  movement  towards  the  right,11 
which  tended  at  onec  to  place  liini  beyond  the  levelled  ground, 
und  to  bring  liim  into  contact  with  hia  enemy's  left  wing  rather 
than  with  Ids  direct  front.  The  movement  great  ly  disconcerted 
In.-  ;idvcrsai-y,  wlm  sought,   lo  prevent  it   by  extending  mid 

ander's  right  in  a  tierce  hand-to-hand  conflietT'Alexauder  still 
pressed  his  sLntiiiL'  movement,  and  in  resisting  it  liarius's  left 
became  separated  from  bis  centra,  while  at  the  same  time  ho 
was  forced  to  give  the  signal  for  launching  the  chariots  against 
the  foe  sooner  than  he  had  intended  and  under  circumstances 
that  were  not  favourable.  The  effect  of  the  operation  was 
much  the  same  as  at  Cunaxa.  Received  by  the  Macedonian 
light-armed,  the  chariots  were  mostly  disabled  before  the 
enemy's  main  line  was  reached;  the  drivers  were  dragged 
from  the  chariot-boards;  aud  the  horses  wore  cut  to  pieces. 
Such  as  escaped  this  fate  and  charged  the  Macedonian  line, 
were  allowed  to  pass  through  the  ranks,  which  opened  to 
receive  them,  and  wore'  then  dealt  with  bv  grooms  and  others 


'the 


No 


between  the  two  lines  of  battle  become  clear,  than  Alexander, 
with  the  quick  eye  of  a  true  general,  saw  his  opportunity:  to 
resist  his  Hank  movement,  the  lkclriaiis  and  Sac*  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  left  wing  had  broken  off  1'rom  the  main 
Persian  line,  and  in  pressing  towards  the  left  bad  made  a  gap 
between  their  ranks  and  the  centre."  Into  this  gap  the  Mace- 
donian king,  at  the  head  of  the  "Companion"  cavalry  and  a 
portion  of  the  phalanx,  plunged.  Here  he  found  himself  in 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  Darius,  whereupon  he  redoubled  the 
vigour  of  his  assault,  knowing  tho  great  importance  of  any 
success  gained  iu  this  quarter.  The  Companions  rushed  on 
with  loud  cries,"  pressing  with  all  their  weigiit,  and  thrusting 
their  spears  into  the  faces  of  their  antagonists— tho  phalanx, 
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bristling  with  its  (hick  array  „(  lances,  bore  them  down." 
Alexander  found  himself  sufficient  ly  near  Darius  lo  Imrl  a  spear 
lit  him,  wlii.-h  transfixed  his  charioteer.™  Tlic  crv  arose,  tliut 
the  king  had  fallen,  and  the  ranks  at  once  grew  unsteady. 
The  more  timid  instantly  began  lo  break  and  fly;  the  con- 
tagion of  fear  spread ;  and  Durius  was  in  a  little  while  almost 
denuded  of  protect ion  on  one  side.51  Seeing  this  and  regarding 
tlie  battle  us  lust,  since  his  line  was  broken,  Jiis  centre  ond  left 
wing  defeated,'  while  only  bis  right  wins;  remained  firm,  the 
Persian  monareh  yielded  to  his  alarm,  and  hastily  nuittiiig 
the  liebl.  made  bis  way  to  Arbela."  The  centre  and  loft  fled 
with  him.  The  right,  which  was  under  the  command  of  the 
Svrian  satrap,  likens,  made  a  [inner  ;-taii((.  On  this  side  the 
i-h.iriiir-i  had  ilniie  senie  damagi ■:'  and  the  horse  was  mere  than 
a  match  for  the  The.ssalian  cavalry.*  l'nrmenio  found  himself 
in  difiieultios  about  the  time  when  the  Persian  king  fled.1  His 
messengers  detained  a  part  of  the  phalanx,  which  was  about  to 
engage  in  the  pursuit,  and  c.'en  recalled  Alexander,  who  was 
hastening  upon  the  track  of  jDarius.6  The  careful  prince 
turned  back,  but  beiiire  lie  could  make  bis  wav  through  llie 
crowd  of  fugitives  to  tho  side  of  his  lieutenant,  victory  had 
declared  in  favour  of  llie  Macedonians  ill  this  part  of  tiic  Held 
also.1     MaztMis  Find  his  troops,  learning  that  the  king  was  fled, 


Ofip'  'AaVjutyw  Jrol  aerii  ,AS<(cKtyoi  ill.  14.)          "                      '  ' 

irimim,    iS^jioIt    t.  ■'  laid,  15;  Q.  Curl,  tv.  16;  v.  1, 

w>W«,   ml    t»?>    (uoToTr    ri  «  Id.  It.  IS, 

.piiu.o    Ti.^n.ffJ,     it*  ^DW .Sic.  jtvii.  .VI.  5      liH.  5  <ir 

(.pinulii    tyBiB*.wv    flSjj   aSroTt;  left  wing, 

!■.  ne.     ill..:  Ml      I   r  ■  'I   in".. I   n   tin'  I-  'I.  I.  II  ,1  

Arriun's   ck«v   throir*  miy   serious  n  cursor}-  nntiw.    IVlim  tin'  (ili.iliim 

.1,.:,],,  [„,  !■„■  li„-:  liiut  si'.!,!,,!,  .|ivi.l,.,l.'  |iurt    MiyinR  1"   »5J«l  I'ar- 

buElii'TI|1       Til-      fflf*d7«liC"'i^r.'i'.        h-  J  \  i  1 1 K  AI.-\ihii.  Iit  in  111.'  niLrhnil, 

(Dlod,  Sir.  itII.  60,  §  3.)  a  body  uf  Yeili™  nnil  Vrmmn  cnvalry 

1  Til''  ilisroinlorriLTL'  i.t  Oil;  L'tr  wiiL^  il.L-lir.  I  iI'iiihi^Il  llli1  |;,:|.  ihi^  L-li  i:]  tin- 

wm    nearly    siimiltnucwii    with   the       Mi  .l.iimn,  line,  nurl  listening  lo  llie 
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regarded  furl  Inn-  resist  sunn*  us  useless,  and  quitted  the  field. 
The  Persian  army  hurriedly  recronsed  (lie  Zuli,  pursued  by  tbe 
remorseless  coinpicrors,  who  slew  ilie  unresisting  fugitives  lill 
they  were  weary  of  slaughter.  Arrian  says  that  300,000  fell, 
while  a  still  larger  Dumber  were  taken  prisoners.11  Oilier 
writers  make  the  loss  considerably  lees.1  All,  however,  agree 
that  the  army  was  d-injil i.-tt-ly  routed  utid  dispersed,  that  it  made 
mi  attempt  to  rally,  ami  gave  no  further  trouble  to  the  cotl- 

The  conduct  of  Darius  in  this — the  crisis  of  Ilia  fate— cannot 
he  approved;  lad  it  admit-  of  palliat inn.  and  does  not  compel 
us  to  withdraw  from  him  that  respectful  compassion  which  we 
f-ommoulv  ii.-rnril  iii  gival  mi- fort  I]  ties.  -Alter  Issns,  it  was  his 
duty  to  make  at  least  one  niort;  eliort  against  the  invader.  To 
this  object  lie  addressed  him-elf  with  earnestness  and  diligence. 
The  number  anil  quality  of  the  troops  collected  at  Arbeia 
attests  at  once  the  zeal  and  success  of  his  endeavours.  His 
choice  and  careful  prepurutiuii  of  the  fluid  or  battle  are  com- 
mendable: in  his  disposition  of  his  forces  there  is  nothing 
with  which  to  find  fault.  Every  arm  of  the  service  had  full 
room  to  act ;  all  were  brought  into  play ;  if  Alexander  con- 
quered, it  was  In  cause  he  was  a  crmsumniate  general,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  commanded  the  best  truops  in  the  world. 
Arbeia  was  not,  like  Issus,  won  by  mere  lighting.  It  was  the 
leader's  victory,  rather  lhau  the  soldiers'.  Alexander's  diagonal 
advance,  the  confusion  which  it  caused,  the  break  in  the  Persian 
line,  and  i!s  prompt  occupation  by  some  of  the  best  cavalry  and 
a  portion  of  the  phalanx,  are  the  turning-points  of  the  engagc- 


and  beat  them  olf.  (Arrimn,  iii.  15. 
Compare  DiwL  Sic.  ivii.  5D,  §j  5-8; 
Q.  Curt.  [v.  15.) 

The  other  epistle  was  the  following. 
Al  Alexander  relumed  to  nssisL  Por- 
menio,  hp  met  face  to  face  a  ttnuWer- 
•hie  twdy  of  Persian.  Parthian,  and 
Median  cavalry  v.-hieli  intjnit  quitting 
the  field.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued  (ii- 
rofiOx^  a5r1  Knfmpunfcy  Toil  iraniil 


tpytw  [uWan|.  Arrian,  iii.  IS),  Sisly 
c.f  the  "  Companions  "  »erc  ■  lain,  lje- 
phiPBtion,  Camus,  and  Men  Mas  were 
wounded:  and  most  of  the  fugitives 
succeeded  in  cutting  their  way  through. 
As  Arrian  citwerves,  these  men  fungiit 
lor  their  lives,  and  not  merely  to  pain 

"  " ArrJan,  Exp.  Alii.  iiL  IS,  sub  fin. 

*  DiminriK  makes  the  loss  "  upwards 
of  00,000"  (xvii.  tt.  sa);  cuniuj  pun 
it  at  10,000  (iv.  16). 
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ment.  All  the  rest  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Fur  too 
much  importanri'  has  bren  assigned  to  Darius's  flii'lit.'"  u liiirli 

was  tlio  effect  rather  than  the  cause  of  victory.  When  the 
centre  of  an  Asiatic  army  is  so  deeply  lien ot rated  that 
the  person  of  the  monarch  is  exposed  and  ids  near  attendants 
begin  to  fall,  the  battle  is  won.  Darius  did  not— indeed  he 
could  not— "set  the  example  of  flight." 11  Hemmed  in  by  vast 
masses  of  troops,  it  was  not  until  their  falling  away  from  liini 
on  his  left  flank  at  once  exposed  him  to  the  enemy  and  gave 
him  room  to  escape,  that  he  could  extricate  himself  from  the 

No  doubt  it  would  have  been  nobler,  liner,  more  heroic,  had 
the  Persian  monarch,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  and  that  the 
Empire  of  the  Persians  was  over,  resolved  not  to  outlive  the 
indei>endence  of  his  country.  Had  ho  died  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight,  a  halo  of  glory  would  have  surrounded  him.  But, 
because  he  larked,  in  common  with  many  other  great  kings 
and  commanders,  the  quality  ut'  heroism,  we  are  not  justified  in 
allium;.'  tii  his  memory  the  stigma  of  per* mid  cowardice.  Like 
PoBipey,  like  Napoleon,  he  yielded  in  tho  crisis  of  his  late  to 
the  instinct  of  si'lf-preMTviitiun.  He  fled  from  the  field  where 
he  had  lost  his  crown,  not  to  organize  a  new  army,  not  to  renew 
the  contest,  but  to  prolong  for  n  few  weeks  a  life  which  had 
ceased  to  have  any  public  value. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  further  the  dissolution  of  (he  Empire. 
The  fatal  blow  was  struck  at  Arbela— all  the  rest  was  but  the 
long  death-agony.  At  Arbela  the  crown  of  Cyrus  passed  to 
tin;  Macedonian;  the  Fifth  Monarchy  came  fo  an  end.  The 
he-go  AT,  with  the  notable  born  between  his  eyes,  hail  come 


liriiiffB  him  Into  hoimony  with 
mil  Diudurus,  wli.ini  Mr.  rime,-  ,: 
Dirim'l  conduct  »  ilh  that  of  those       ptlltil  wholly  to,lia;»id.  (Sreuh. 
nboiil  htm,  bat  merely  IpcaUngof  ihe       pp.  SgS,  3S+.) 
port  of  rhc  ortny  in  which  Ihe  Persian 
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from  the  west  to  the  ram  which  had  two  horns,  and  had  run 
into  him  with  the  fury  of  his  power.  He  had  come  close  to 
liim,  and,  moved  with  eholer,  had  smitten  the  ram  and  broken 
his  two  horns — there  was  no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  before 
him,  hut  lie  had  east  him  down  to  the  ground  and  stomped 
upon  him— and  there  was  none  to  deliver  the  ram  out  of  his 
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